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. >.* :•; HtaMgSM p«/ Serwce 
-• • ■£ vfARIS — Dequeuing concern 

the fate of political and eco- 
• --/.T 75 **®° changes in the Soviet Union 
Jtw ^ Eastern Europe in the next few 

" and tha nnn>Ulri>i J1—J. 


lash at home are pushing Western 
letters to extend visible helping 
bends to Prcadent Mikhail $. Got- 
ba<hev of the Soviet Union. 

- [.The surprise decision ann ounced 
fy President George Bush on Tues- 
day to hold “an interim informal 
meeting" with Mr. Gorb ache v in 
rsrfy December was the most spec- 
tacular move yet in the accelerating 
Western effort to provide open dip- 
tonffltic, political and fwwnn?i sop- 
port for change in the Soviet Wpc. 

■ Two fears seem to propd the 
new finny of speeches and actions 
by (he lexers of the Western de- 
ihocrades in reaching om to the 
Soviet bloc. One is that Mr. Gorba- 
chev and bis policies will fail amid 
worsening economic hardship and 


winter’s bitter conditions. The oth- 
er is that the Weston governments 
now in power wiD share the hlamy 
for not preventing that failure if it 
comes. 

Although there was generally 
positive reaction in Western Eu- 
rope to the announcement of the 

NEWS ANALYSIS , 

seaborne encounter, any U.S.-Sovi- 
et meeting where America's Euro- 
pean allies are not present inevita- 
bly raises their anxieties as well as 
their hopes. 

Increasingly, Western leaders 
appear to have concluded that even 
if they are not able to help the 
Soviet leader and the East Europe- 
an reformers to survive the difficult 
winter ahead, they want to be able 
to persuade their own publics that 
they did whai they could. 

The West German government, 
winch has been actively pushing 
the United States to extend politi- 


cal and diplomatic support to Mr. 
Gorbachev and .to move more 
quickly on arms-control negotia- 
tions, issued a statement late Tues- 
day welcoming the U.S.-Soviet 
summit meeting; Bonn expressed 
the hope that 'tlx: meeting would 
help “lead the various disarmament 
and arms control negotiations to 
access.” 

Mr. Bush’s decision to reverse 
his previous position, which had 
ruled out any get-acquainted ses- 
sion before the full and formal 
meeting in the United States next 
year, aligned U.S. policy more 
dosdy with that of West demtauy 
on East- West relations. 

With negotiations on conven- 
tional arms reductions apparently 
malting rapid progress in Vienna, 
West German officials are already 
beginning to push for alliance com- 
mitments to a second stage of deep- 
er conventional cuts and the begin- 
nmg of negotiations on short-range 

See ASSESS, Page 5 


Bush and Gorbachev to Confer on Warships Off Malta 



- . United Press International 

WASHINGTON — The U.S.- 
Stfriet summit meeting next month 
MU take place on U.S. and Soviet 
warships in waters off Malta, the 
White House annmiwy ri Wednes- 
day. 

. Malta, a three-island group in 
the central Mediterranean south of 
ScBy, has been independent since 


1964 after having been pan of the a 1980 agreement with Italy has 
British Empire for 150 years. It is a kept U.S. and Soviet naval vessels 


nonaligned democracy with a pop- from its docks, while restoring 
illation of 358JXX) and a govern- dose links to Western Europe. 


men t : beaded by the pro- Western 
Nationalist Party of Prime Minis- 
ter W* Fences Adarm. 

The Nationalists came to power 
promising to maintain a ban on 
foreign militaiy bases, which under 


Under the previous Labor Party 
government Malta accepted Soviet 
economic aid, leased former 
NATO fuel-storage tanks to the 
Soviet merchant fleet and main - 
tained dose ties with Libya. 



Fujitsu’s Penny Bids Give Japanese Government a Pound of Trouble 


By Fred Hiatt 

Washington Peat Service ■■‘l ■ ' 

TOKYO — The Japanese government public- 
ly rebuked the chairman of Figitsu Ltd. on 
Wednesday, indicating serious concent that 
questionable bidding practices for c omput er 
contracts could undermine Japan's position in 
trade negotiations with the United Stales. 

. Disclosures that, on a number of occasions, 
Fujitsu bad submitted bids of one yen to win die 
contracts appeared to have deeply embarrassed 
the government. 

A top official of the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry summoned Tatiana Yama- 
moto, president of die woritFs second-largest. 


Kiosk 


computer maker, to awefl-pubbtized and photo- 
graphed scolding. The Mm official said that 
Fujitsu’s one-yen bids — the equivalent of less 
than cow U.S. cent — "lacked common sense” 
and. “undermined competition." 

The mmurtnr said it planned to summon the 
president of NEC Corp^ another of Japan’s 
lading computer makers, far a similar dressing- 
down Thursday. 

■’ The Fan Trade, Caimmsson, which UJS. offi- 
cials have urged to be more aggressive, immedi- 
atdy launched an investigation. 

' " Mr. Yamamoto, who in the past has taken the 
lead in refuting U.S. charges of unfair trade 
practices, held a news amference jp : jmUicty 

5 - -C 


apologize. He said he /cared the bids could have 
an impact on U 3.- Japan relations. 

The disclosures of the bads e*™ at a time 
when the United States has been harshly criticiz- 
ing Japan for anti-competitive practices. 

Washington alleges that such unfair practices 
as “lowballing” and “damping" — that is, selling 
below cost — freeze out competition and help 
keep foreign companies out of Japan’s market. 

No foreign companies competed in the one- 
yen cases. But the bidding strategy appeared to 
offer particularly blatant examples of ton Japa- 
nese companies thwart competition. 

The U.S. government earlier this year accused 
Fujitsu and other Japanese computer makers of 


keeping superior. American-made supercom- 
puters oat of the country by offering “academic 
discounts” that amounted to selling their com- 
puters below cost 

More generally, in the “structural impedi- 
ment” negotiations that are to resume Monday 
in Washington, U.S. officials have accused Japa- 
nese businesses of a wide range of anti-compiri- 
tive practices that allegedly harm U.S. companies 
and hdp Japan rack up its $50 billion annual 
trade surpluses. 

One of the major complaints has been that 
Japanese companies will accept huge losses if 
they think that over the long run, they can block 
competitors from a market. 


Japanese executives, generally, do not deny 
that they are willing to forego short-term profits 
to win a larger share of a market and, thus, bigger 
future profits. They accuse Americans of having 
a short-term fixation on quarterly profits. 

But no one Wednesday was defending the one- 
yen bids, the number of which remained undear, 
except the local officials involved, who were 
delighted with their budgetary windfalls. 

The bids began surfacing last week when 
grateful Hiroshima officials reported in a news- 
paper that Fujitsu had won a contract to design a 
computer system for the city’s waterworks de- 

See BIDS, Page 18 


.'Major Quake 

Jolts Japan 


■ TOKYO (AF) — A major 
earthquake struck Japan's 
main island of Honshu early 
Thursday. Three villages were 
ordered evacuated for fear of 
tidal waves, officials said. 

There were no immediate 
reports of casualties or dam- 
age from the quake, winch was 
centered 100 IriJorncters (60 
mQes) off the Honshu coast, 
the Central Meteorological 
Agency in Tokyo said. 

The agency warned of a tsu- 
nami, or seismic tidal wave, 
hitting coastal towns on north- 
east Honshu and the northern- 
most island of Hokkaido. - 

Japanese geologists mea- 
sured the temblor at 7.1 on the 
Richter scale. Reports of the 
earthquake boosted the dollar 
against the yen in late New 
York trading. (Page 19) 

GmwtM N«ws 

Nearly 100,000 Soviet miners 
held a two-hour “warning 
strike." Page*. 

Pan Americas tried to show 
U.S. officials knew about a 
posable terror attack. Page 4. 

BuaJncsa/Fbianca 

The (J.S. manufacturing econ- 
omy declined in October but 
orders picked up. Page 13. 
New York’s stock exchange is 
rpnsHtering rale changes after 
tire recent volatility. Page 13. 



Ortega Ends Truce and May Cancel Vote 


Compiled by Ow Staff From Dispatches 

MANAGUA — The Nicara- 
guan president, Daniel Ortega Saa- 
vedra, ended iris government’s 19- 
month cease-fire with the Un- 
supported Nicaraguan rebels on 
Wednesday, citing continued guer- 
rilla attacks, and he threatened to 
cancel elections scheduled in Feb- 
ruary. 

The announcement, which ap- 


be tween the government and the 
rebels, known as contras, was a 
Now to the Central American 
peace process and the Aug. 7 agree- 
ments that called fen- a demobiliza- 
tion of the contras m exchange for 
a move toward democratization, in 
Nicaragua. 

Mr. Ortega accused President 
George Burit of “supporting terror- 
ism in Nicaragua.” 

Marlin Fitzwater, the White 
House spokesman, condemned Mr. 


Ortega’s decision but brushed off 
talk about renewing military aid for 
the rebels. 

He said that “we don't want to 
give him any excuse” to cancel the 
elections, which are scheduled for 
Feb. 25. 

Tl is obvious that he’s afraid of 
the ballot box,” Mr. Fitzwater said. 

Officials said Mr. Bush was con- 
sulting with leaders in Gffltial 
America to bring diplomatic pres- 
sure on Mr. Ortega to reverse his 
derision. 

The Costa Rican president, Os- 
car Arias S&nchez, who won the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1987 for 
spearheading efforts for a regional 
peace accord, said in an interview 
mi the Cable News Network, “It’s, 
indeed, very sad to go back to the 
military figjht.” 

The UN secretary-general, Javier 
Pfarez de Cnfcflar. said he was “ex- 
tremely concerned at the break- 


down of the cease-fire in Nicara- 
gua.” UN sources said he had also 
appealed personally to Mr. Ortega 
to renew the trace. 

In Honduras, the contra leader- 
ship ordered its soldiers inside Nic- 
aragua to avoid combat with the 
Sandinistas and appealed to Cen- 
tral American presidents to inter- 
cede with Managua in an a tt e mp t 
to prevent fiirther fighting. 

Mr. Ortega called for a meeting 
next Monday and Tuesday that 
would include the contras, repre- 
sentatives of the Nicaraguan and 
Honduran governments and mem- 
bers of a UN and Organization of 
American States commission to 
discuss specifics on the dismantling 
of the rebel force. 

Mr. Ortega, reading a communi- 
que at a news conference and occa- 
sionally adding remarks to the text, 
said, “Now it will depend on the 
Yankee Congress and the Yankee 


president whether these elections 
lake place on Feb. 25.” 

After Mr. Ortega’s remarks, a 
Foreign Ministry official, Alejan- 
dro Bendana, said Nicaragua had 
no plans to cancel the elections. He 
said Mr. Onega's point was that 
“the United States has a role to 
play." 

He said that “evidently, if they 
drop a bomb here,” referring to a 
possibility such as the resumption 
of military aid, “there cannot be 
elections.” 

Mr. Ortega has said that there 
has been an increase recently in 
attacks by the contras. The truce 
has been in effect since the end of 
March 1988. shortly after the Unit- 
ed States stopped 'arms shipments 
to the contras. The truce had been 
renewed on a monthly basis. 

“We have the responsibility of 
defending the lives of Nicara- 

See ORTEGA, Page 4 


Gunmen Kill the Sole Saudi Diplomat in Beirut 


Crossword 


Page*. 
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Bhutto Survives a Challenge 

Pome Minister Benazir Btortto of Pakistan smiting Wednesday 
in Wnwwahad as she talks to journalists after a vote of no 
confidence failed in the legislature. Bat there were indic atio ns 
that the stability of her government remained fragile. Page 4. 


By Ali Jaber 

New York Times Serrice 

BEIRUT — Gunmen killed a 
Saudi diplomat and wounded his 
driver on Wednesday in Syrian- 
controDed Muslim West Beirut, the 
police said. 

The pro-Iranian or gan i za tion Is- 
lamic Jihad took responsibility, 
saying the attack was carried om to 
avenge the executions in September 
by Saudi Arabia of 16 Kuwaitis. 

The assassination was also seen 
as a blow to the Saudi role in at- 
tempts to bring peace to Lebanon. 

The police said the diplomat, 
Mohammed Ah Maizouki, in his 
70s. was slain by % gunman who 
fired several shots into his head. 
Two other gunmen sprayed bullets 
into Mr. Maizouki' s car, wounding 
his Lebanese driver. 


Mr. Maizouki, who was identi- 
fied as an attach^ for personnel 
affairs, was the sole Saudi represen- 
tative in Lebanon. He hved in 
Christian East Beirut but crossed 
Wednesday into the Muslim sector 
to pay the salaries of Lebanese per- 
sonnel at the Saudi mission. 

In Saudi Arabia, a Foreign Min- 
istry spokesman “strongly con- 
demned the repeated criminal acts 
by the hands of cowardly terrorists 
against its citizens abroad.” 

In October, a Saudi diplomat 
lost his legs in a car-bombing in 
Turkey. An anonymous telephone 
caller said Islamic Jihad was re- 
sponsible for the attack. 

Islamic Jihad, which has carried 
out several attacks against Western 
and Arab targets in Beirut, took 
responsibility for the assassination 


on Wednesday in a statemen t deliv- 
ered to a newspaper. The organiza- 
tion accused Mr. Maizouki of be- 
ing “one of the senior Saudi 
security officers in Lebanon.” 

The statement was accompanied 
by a color photograph of an Ameri- 
can hostage, Terry A. Anderson, a 
journalist. Mr. Anderson, who 
tamed 42 in October, was shown 
cutting a birthday cake. He was 
kidnapped by Islamic Jihad in 
West Beirut in March 1985. 

The organization is also holding 
another American, Thomas Suther- 
land, a professor at the American 
University of Beirut, whom they 
kidnapped in June 1985. 

In the statement, Islamic Jihad 
said they killed Mr. Maizouki in 
retaliation for the execution in Sep- 


tember by Saudi Arabia of 16 Ku- 
waiti Muslim fundamentalists ac- 
cused of planting bombs during the 
Muslim pilgrimage to Mecca in 
July. Two Pakistanis died in the 
bombings. 

“We will never let any one of 
them rest and we will kill them 
wherever we spot them,” the Islam- 
ic Jihad statement said 

Feuding between pro-Iranian 
Shiite fundamentalists in Lebanon 
and Saudi Arabia dates to 1984, 
when Hezbollah-led protesters at- 
tacked the Saudi Embassy com- 
pound in West Beirut to protest the 
Saudi backing of Iraq in the Gulf 
War. 

Hezbollah, or Party of God, is 
the umbrella organization for ex- 

See BEIRUT, Page 4 


Tbe AitaduoS fan 

Die East German leader, Egon Krenz, left chatting in Moscow on Wednesday with MikhaQ S. Gorbachev. Tbe two met for three bouts. 
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Krenz 
Hints at 
Changes 

Shift on Elections 
died After Talks 
With Gorbachev 


By Bill KelJer 

New York Tima Service 

MOSCOW — The East German 
Communist leader, Egon Krenz, on 
Wednesday described the mass 
protests in his country as a healthy 
sign of change and hinted that his 
party would make some conces- 
sions to the marchers’ demands for 
more democratic elections. 

At a news conference after a 
three-hour meeting with President 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev, Mr. Krenz 

Hundreds erf East Germans flock 

to the West German Embassy in 

Prague. Page 4. 

disputed Western portrayals of him 
as a hard-liner, describing himself 
as a flexible politician, much in the 
mold of the Soviet leader. 

The choice of Moscow for his 
first press conference since being 
appointed Oct. IS, and his effusive 
admiration of Mr. Gorbachev’s ex- 
ample. suggested a man trying to 
bolster his standing at home by 
wrapping himself in the Gorbachev 
man lie. 

But official Soviet accounts of 
the leaden’ meeting were remark- 
ably bland, including not a word of 
reciprocal praise that might raise 
the stature of Mr. Krenz among the 
East Germans who wear “Gorby” 
lapel buttons as a badge of renewal 

Mr. Krenz met reporters for 75 
minutes at the Soviet Foreign Min- 
istry. leaving only when the packed 
hall ran out of things to ask. 

He portrayed himself and Mr. 
Gorbachev as intimate friends and 
said they bad reached “complete 
agreement” on every point. Later, 
when a reporter commented that 
Mr. Krenz sounded like Mr. Gor- 
bachev, the East German leader 
eagerly interrupted to say, “Hunk 
you for the compliment." 

If there was a resemblance, it was 
to an earlier and less polished ver- 
sion of Mr. Gorbachev. Mr. Krenz 
lacked die charisma of the Soviet 
leader, shouting his answers in a 
way th3t seemed to startle the Sovi- 
et press coips. 

On fundamental policy ques- 


On fundamental policy ques- 
tions. his answers departed little 
from the views of his predecessor 
and mentor, Erich Honecker. 

He said that the Communist Par- 
ty would not give up its constitu- 
tionally enshrined “leading role” in 
East Germany, and he rejected re- 
unification with West Germany or 
removal of the Berlin Wall. 

“This question is not on the ta- 
ble,” Mr. Krenz said, when asked 
about the chance of eventually re- 
joining the two Germanics. “There 
is nothing to reunify because so- 
cialism and capitalism have never 
stood together on German soiL" 

He said that the existence of two 
Germanies was essential for the 
stability of Europe, a view that 
seems to be shared in Moscow and 
in some West European capitals. 

Although he endorsed Mr. Gor- 
bachev’s declared policy of nonin- 
terference in the affairs of other 
countries. Mr. Krenz defended the 
Warsaw Pact invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968 to crush thepopu- 
lar uprising known as the “Prague 
Spring." 

“We are speaking of 1989, not 
1968," he snapped. “That was a 
decision of the Warsaw Pact, and I 
have nothing to regret ” 

Asked about the demonstrations 
that have brought hundreds of 
thousands into the streets of Leip- 
zig. East Berlin and other cities, 
Mr. Krenz was conciliatory. 

“Many people are out on the 
streets to show that they want bet- 
ter socialism and the renovation of 
society." he said. “And so 1 believe 
that this is a good sign, an indica- 
tion that we are at a turning point 
in the life of the GDR." 

He said that his party would seri- 
ously consider tbe demands of the 
protesters, which have included 
free elections, an end to censorship, 
and legalized opposition groups. 

The first steps, he said, would be 
taken at a plenary meeting of the 
East German Communist Party 

See KRENZ, Page 4 


One Step Forward, Two Steps Back? Not Necessarily, Many China-Watchers Say 


/ -By Nicholas D. Kristof 

New York Tunes Service 

" BEUING The conventional wis- 
dom these days, specially abroad, is 


CHnaTrackwsrd toward a rigid planned 
«onomy, undoing many o£ to economy 
» tied political changes of the last de- 
cade. . 

Bat seen up close, China scans kss to 
be nsgrchsng backward than to be spin - 
iti circles, in the view of many 
dqwmats and Chinese analysts. They 
Portray the still-fractured Communist 
J^asamil^pede that has tost its sense 
°* direction,' and while the steps back- 
.most attention, other limbs 
° r CVcft 10 


One such Umb is Wu Jmgtian, a top 
economic adviser to the government and 
a man who has proved himself to be 
^nriaed to change. Last year, Mr. Wu 

Nixon drides Qrina on crackdown, but 
urges unproved ties with U.S. Page 5. 

lost the ear of the leadoslro because be 
was wo radical; he urged allowing prices 
to float fredy instead d being set by the 
state. Now, Kir. Wu appears to be v«y 
infl uential once more, and he is surpns- 

tnely optimistic. 

have two alternatives, be said m 
an interview. “One is to let the economy 
move on toward market-seated re- 


fonn.Tneouwr ts w 
native controls. I don’t iroow which di- 
rection the leadership wiD rake. Bat we 


can make use of the situation to cany 
out step-by-step price reform.” 

Mr. Wu’s point is that price testxuo- 
turing is more of a possibility now than it 
was at die beginning of this year, be- 
cause freeing prices is easier to accom- 
plish wben inflation is low. The govern- 
ment has already brought transportation 
prices doser to market levels, and the 
govesrmneut spokesman, .Yuan Mu, has 
said that other prices would also be 
raised in coming years. 

“The reforms that are necessary may 
be easier to carry oat now than they were 
before,” said Albert Kddd, who runs 
Rock Creek Research, a research con- 
cern in Beihesda, Maryland, that focuses 
on the Chinese economy. 

Nicholas Lardy, a China expert at the 


University of Washington, said, “Tm 
very skeptical of the view that reform is 
dead in the water for the next year or 
two” 

Tins relatively optimistic perspective 
is far from universal, and marry young 
Chinese intellectuals brim with despair. 
But amid the crosscurrents there is an 
eddy of hope that seems to be fittle 
recognized by popular sentiment 
abroad. 

“We are still at an intersection,” a 
businessman said the other day. “It’s not 
over yet.” 

While hard-line editorials get the most 
foreign comment, newspapers abound in 
mixed signals. Detecting a pattern is a 
complex task. Almost no one predicted 
the democracy movement this spring. 


the subsequent re-emergence of the old- 
guard leadership, the violence of tbe 
crackdown or the rise of Jiang Zemin as 
Communist Party leader. 

At least in tbe political realm, there is 
a limited consensus among diplomats 
and scholars about China’s aims. While 
the experts disagree about how far the 
repression will go, most concur that the 
government is determined to crush dis- 
sent and is adamantly opposed to further 
political liberalization. 

But even in politics, there has been 
more talk than action — partly because 
of the widespread proclivity of Chinese 
officials to pledge allegiance to the new 
policy and then quietly do what was 
happening before. The first major call 
for a purge, for instance, came on June 


25, and yet so far almost nobody has 
been drammed out of the party. 

Culture Minister Wang Meng was 
pushed out of office, and so was tbe 
governor of Hainan, Liang Xiang. But 
the overwhelming majority of provincial 
leaders. Central Committee members 
and local cadres have emerged un- 
scathed by the simple expedient of ex- 
pressing enthusiasm for the new policies, 
Chinese and foreign analysts say. 

Surprisingly, some people who were 
sympathetic to die democracy move- 
ment have even seen their status rise. 
Wan Li, a Politburo member who was in 
the United States when martial law was 
declared and who then breached orders 
by returning to China, has gained influ- 
ence in recent months. And Rong Ylren, 


the country’s best-known businessman, 
is believed ’to be under consideration for 
a major government post, even though 
he apparently encouraged employees to 
support tbe movement 

in its comments on the economy, the 
government has made dear its intention 
to reassert controls and slow down 
growth. Many Western economists are 
reluctant to criticize such steps. A period 
of retrenchment in which the economic 
base is enlarged and a legal and banking 
system are developed would be verv use- 
ful, they say — if it was followed bv 
further liberalization. 

Liu Gmjguang, one of the most influ- 
ential economists these days, also insists 
that the restructuring will continue. 

“Both price reform and enterprise re- 
form are unavoidable," Mr. Liu said. 
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Cambodia Civil War Is Creeping Inland WORLD BRIEFS 


By Philip G. Smucker 

Special to the Herald Tnbunt 

THMAR POUK, Cambodia — Ren Moo 
is the wife of a leading district administrator 
here appointed by the Cambodian noncom- 
rrumist guerrilla groups. Her 10-year-old son, 
Kim, died last week when a shell fired from a 
government position fell on a crowd of chil- 
dren playing ball in the dirt. 

“We buried him an hour later,’' said Mrs. 
Ren Moo, in the fatalistic lone that can be 
heard frequently along the border. She said 
she feared for the lives of her seven other 
children. 

As the rebel factions move from guerrilla 
tactics to more conventional fi ghting , the 
civil war in Cambodia is encroaching further 
into population centers well inside the Thai- 
-Cambodian border. 

Shelling in this district capital of about 
10,000 people on Highway 69, 29 kilometers 
(18 miles) from the border, has kiUed IS 
civilians and wounded 20 in the last five 
weeks since the guerrillas captured the town, 
according to officers in the army of Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk and the Khmer People’s 
National Liberation From. 

When heavy government artillery and mul- 
tiple rocket launchers are fired, children 
scamper toward makeshift shelters beneath 
homes that stand on wooden stilts. 

Schools have been dosed and the former 
government hospital, stripped of its staff and 
equipment, has been moved closer to the 
batuefronL Blood for transfusions is in short 


Joncommunist guerrilla fighters, support- 
ed by the United States, France and retina, 
are pushing toward major provincial centers 
in northwest Cambodia since b eginning an 
offensive in late September, but are being 
kept at bay by government artillery and Sovi- 
et T-54 tanks. 

The Sihanouk and Liberation Front fac- 


tions say they have captured areas containing 
80,000 Chilians, still only a small fraction of 
the Cambodian population. 

The groups hold to a tenuous alliance with 
the communist Khmer Rouge in an effort to 
force the Phnom Penh government into a 
four-way power-sharing agree men t. 

The Khmer Rouge, held responsible for the 
death of up to two million people, or 20 
percent of the population, from 1 975 to 1979, 
has made greater gains, according to recent 
news agency reports, capturing the gem-min- 
ing town of Pailin and probing Route 10 in 
the direction of Baltambang. A curfew has 
been reiznposed on the streets on the capitaL 

Many of the Western powers meeting in 
Paris this summer said they supported the 
non communists in their efforts to put pres- 
sure on the Soviet-backed government of 
Heng Samrifl and offset the strength of the 
Khmer Rouge. But some diplomats in Bang- 
kok say they believe their successes are abet- 
ting the larger Khmer Rouge army in its 
effort to return to power. 

A rare tour of guerrilla-held territory and a 
look at military operations 25 kilometers in- 
side Cambodia at Svay Cheik. showed the 
war spreading into areas classified as “liber- 
ated’' by the rebels. 

Oxcarts, loaded with shells. West German 
anti- lank weapons and wounded soldiers tak- 
ing in intravenous drips from plastic bottles, 
ply the muddy tracks that wind through green 
paddy fields and over flooding streams to 
military bases closer to the Thai border. 

The increasing human toll in the conflict 
appears to be a product of a new style of 
fightin g in a decade-old guerrilla war. 

“This was a classic gnemlla war, but now it 
is becoming more conventional,” said Gener- 
al Dien Del of the National Liberation Front. 
“Before, it was hit and run. Now, we capture 
towns and organize the population.” 

The two noncommumst factions admit 


they must expand their population base to 
en hance their credibility. “Now that we have 
countries tik« America and France helping 
us, we have to control land,” said a Libera- 
tion Front colonel. Kem Cheng, who com- 
mands forces ai Thmar Pouk. 

The United States and France back the 
noncommunist cause of Prince Sihanouk and 
the National Liberation Front, but deny sup- 
port to the Khmer Rouge. 

The shadow of the Khmer Rouge, however, 
appears to both haunt and precede die guer- 
rillas in their struggle to gain the confidence 
of the Cambodian people. 

Liberation Front officers said they could 
not always trust civ ilians in the towns they 
capture. 

“Often when we take a village and leave for 
more fi ghting , villagers shoot soldiers in the 
back,” said Major Nop Borith, who was lead- 
ing an offensive against the town of Svay 
Cheik. 

“They have been trained to fight ‘Pol Po- 
rists,’ " he said. “We try to help them distin- 
guish between the noncommunists and the 
Khmer Rouge.” 

Major Nop Borith said the Khmer Rouge 
sometimes claime d to support Prince Siha- 
nouk in order to find food and lodging in 
villages. 

Tension between the ideologically opposed 
allies-in-arms is evident Last week, in the 
heat of an offensive by the Liberation Front 
guerrillas, a band of 70 Khmer Rouge and 
their porters came wading through a muddy 
stream- 

Soldiers clasped their rifles and edged to- 
ward bunkers, warning observers to keep 
away from the passing troops. 

“The Khmer Rouge killed my father in 
Takeo Province when be was an officer under 
the Lon Nol regime, ” said Major Nop Borith. 
“Many of these soldiers are sons of his mur- 
derers, and 1 can’t help but hate them.” 


“Where do I check in?” 

"I've left my ticket in the taxi? 

“Which gate is my flight?” 

“My luggage has gone through and 
I need something from it? 

“I think that’s my plane taking off” 

“My canary's escaped? 

“Can I get a coffee around here?” 

*7 can't do my zip up? 

“Can 1 get into New "fork by helicopter?’ 

“What time do u-e get there?” 

“Just how wide are the seats?” 

“Do they have nappies on board?” 

“Where do I get a newspaper?” 

“Do they sell Russian vodka 
in duty free?” 

“Where's the Ladies?” 

“ Where's the Gents?” 

“Where have all the trolleys gone?” 

“Is the Pink Poodle Club on 
48th Street or 49th?” 

“Do we get to see where the pilot sits?” 

“ Where can 1 get an nil filter for a 
1965 Hillman Imp in Chicago?” 

“Do they take traveller’s cheques in 
duty free?” 

“Can 1 go through to the Departure 
Lounge noiv?” 

“Where is the Departure Lounge?” 
“They've put the wrong name on my ticket? 
“Can I get a bassinet for my baby?” 
“I'm looking for some string? 


“ Does my camera have to be X-rayed?” 

“I’ve just noticed my passports 
out of date.” 

*7 need an aspirin? 

“Kann ich am J.F.K. Flughafen direkt 
zum Flug nach Chicago umsteigen?” 

" Where's the Ambassador Lounge?” 

“Do 1 need a Visa?” 

“Can I take these as hand-luggage?'” 

“Can 1 change to a later flight?” 

" What do l do now?'” 

“Is there a phone anywhere?” 

“Anybody got a pen?'” 

“Elvcu o riqTeQ 'Ai£vreA-KdQnevre@ exei?” 
“Is New York ahead or behind?” 

“Can 1 hire a car there, from here?” 

“h it sunny in Los Angeles?” 

“Will my hair dryer work in Minnesota?” 

“I can’t find a porter. ? 

“My aunty’s gone missing.” 

'Are there any seats in non-smoking?” 
“What’s lor dinner in First?” 

“ What film are they showing?'" 

“Is there a nice restaurant in Toledo?” 

“ How do I get into touv from JFK?” 

“My case is too heavyT 
“How jar is Philadelphia ?” 

“Is it on time?” 

"Can I change this non-changeable ticket?'” 

“Id rather sit at the back of the plane,” 


“Can I order a special meal?” 

“I can ‘t find my boarding card? 

“What star sign is the pilot?” 

“I need to send a fax? 

“Is there a wheelchair somewhere?” 

“Is there a lift?" 

“Do I have to be X-rayed?” 

“Please, somebody? 

“Which way now?" 

“My seats supposed to be reserved? 

“Can I change my money here?” 

“W bats going on?" 

“How many bags am I allowed?” 

" What's the code for Dayton. Ohio?" 

“Is it too late to order a kosher meal?” 

“ What escalator ?” 

“Maybe someone will change 
seats with me?” 

“Can my son sit in the cockpit ?” 

“Is it too late to change my flight?” 

Will there be any ft Im stars in First Class?” 

“Who won last night’s ball game?” 

“1 didn't hear that? 

“Is it are not my wife’s ticket here to 
pick up. c’Que?” 

“How do I make my connection in 
New York?” 

“Help!” 


TWA give you someone to buttonhole. 


'Gee 

pur 


We’ve been listening to some of the questions 
that get asked at the airport. (See above.) 

And having listened, we’ve come up with 
an answer In fact, a whole host of answers. 

The TWA ‘White Coats’. 


A team of young men and women whose 
job it is to be on hand at our Heathrow and JFK 
terminals looking for problems. 

’'four problems. (See above.) 

So now if you find yourself waiting for one of 

TWA 

For the best of America 


our daily flights to the USA, and your passport 
disappears, or your mother-in-law needs some 
elastic in a hurry, you know who to turn to. 

The person in the white jacket With the red 
carnation in the buttonhole. 



Iran Authorizes Hunting Americans 

NICOSIA (Reuters) — Iran passed a law Wednesday authorizim- it* 
agents to hum down U.S. citizens in other countries and seize them if they 
have been convicted by Iranian courts. 

The “Bill io Intensify ihe Fight Against Terrorist Acis of the U.S 
Government" was rushed through parliament in an atmosphere of 
heightening anti-U.S. sentiment before the 10th anniversary Saturday of 
the seizure of the U.S. Embassy in Tehran. It was passed in retaliation" for 
a U.S. decision allowing the federal police to seize people warned bs U.S. 
courts from foreign countries. Tehran radio said. 

A Tehran daily suggested that the first use of the law should be the trial 
of the captain of the U.S. cruiser Vincennes, which shot down an Iranian 
airliner over the Gulf in July 198S. All 290 people on board u.ers killed. 
The U.S. Navy said the plane was mistaken for an attacking fighter. 

Poles Face Sharp Rise in Energy Bills 

WARSAW (Reuters) — The Polish government increased home elec- 
tricity rates by 150 percent on Wednesday and doubled gasoline prices in 
the btest blow to Poles hit by the economic crisis. 

The official press agency PAP said the increases were intended to brine 
unrealistically low energy rates into line with production costs and to 
compensate for a rise in coal prices. The Solidarity newspaper Gazetj 
Wyborcza said that postal charges would also rise by about 130 percent 
and that the cost of a private telephone call would more than double. 

Annual inflation is approaching 300 percent in Poland, and the cost of 
basic foods like bread, milk, cheese, meat and butter have rocketed since 
government price controls were lifted in August. 

Warsaw and Seoul Exchange Envoys 

SEOUL (NYT) — Poland became the second East European countr> 
to agree to exchange ambassadors with South Korea as the two countries 
established full diplomatic relations on Wednesday, the Foreign Minijtn 
armours ced. 

As part of the package, Seoul agreed in principle to extend as much as 
$450 million over five years in development loans in Poland. The aze of 
the economic agreement far outstrips South Korea’s actual Hade with 
Poland, but officials said the political advantages to Seoul of diplomatic 
recognition from East European countries outweighed purely economic 
considerations. 

“One of the main reasons is to maintain peace and influence Nonh 
Korea to open its doors,” said the minister of trade and industry Ha 
Seung Soo. North and South Korea have been enemies since the Korean 
War in 1950-53. Hungary recognized South Korea in Februaiy and Nonj 
Korea withdrew its ambassador from Budapest in protest. Yugoslavia is 
expected to establish diplomatic ties with South Korea before the end of 
the year. 

Salvador Attack Endangers Talks 

SAN SALVADOR (AP) — Leftist guerrillas said Wednesday that die 
slaying of 10 trade union campaigners in a bomb attack could enthmyr 
planned peace talks with the government 
A homemade bomb exploded Tuesday at headquarters erf the National 
Federation of Salvadoran Workers, killing 10 penons and wounding 29. 
The attack came a day after leftist guerrillas bombarded the Ddosc 
Ministry compound with mortars, tailing one person and wounding 25 . 

In a statement, the leftist Farabundo Marti National Liberation fton 
blamed the army for the bombing at the union hall and said that the 
attack endangered peace talks with the government scheduled to be heU 
in Caracas, Venezuela, on Nov. 20. 

UN Peace Envoy Confers in Baghdad j 

BAGHDAD (Reuters) — A United Nations envoy, Jan Ffawrit ! 
trying to end 14 months of acrimony between Iraq and Iran and get peace ■ 
talks going again, met Iraqi leaders Wednesday to try to beak (be ' 
impasse. 

President Saddam Hussein was quoted by Baghdad radio as teDiiig Mr. j 
Eiasson that Iraq wanted peace but that there was nothing in Iren's ■ 
record that showed it did. The cease-fire and the deployment of UN ' 
observers along the frontier between Iraq and Iran are the only eternals ! 
of UN Security Council Resolution 598 to have been put intodfecL .' 

Iran wants priority in any talks given to the pullout of Iraqi troops that 
it says occupy 2,600 square kilometers (1,000 square miles) <rf Iranian 
territory. Iraq demands that priority be given to dredging the Shatt-alj 
Arab waterway at the southern border between the two states. ,i { 

Ecologists Win a Battle in Hungary I 

BUDAPEST (Reuters) — Jubilant ecologisw proposed Wednesday 
that a U.S. -funded environmental center proposed by President George 
Bush be built at the Danube village of Nagymaros, site of a controversial 1 
dam that parliament voted on Tuesday to scrap. 

Environmental groups had campaigned for years against the Nagy- 
maros dam, intended to link up with a dam at Gabcikovo in Czechoslova- 
kia. Mr. Bush said during a visit to Hungary in July that Congress should 
provide $5 million to set up an international environmental center ini 
Budapest for Central and Eastern Europe. •.. 1 

Train Crash in India Kills at Least 41 

NEW DELHI (AFP) — At least 41 persons were killed Wednesday 
when a passenger train in northern India left the track, news reports sskLj 
The Press Trust news agency said the accident occurred about IJJ50 
kilometers (650 miles) southeast of New Delhi. It said 78 persons were 
injured and quoted unofficial sources as saying there could be as many ssj 
100 dead and 200 injured. There was no immediate explanation for.lhej 
crash, inwfaich 10 erf the 18 cars of the Toofan Express, en route fnnhj 
" ^ ditch 0 ^ 0Wra ^ *** Bengal state, jumped the track and pto#Bd| 

For the Record 

_ The final offkia! casualty toll in Algeria in the earthquake that struck 

rvr?f y i “ ^L < l cad J “l 456 injured, the government said in Algiers. 
Officials said Monday that they believed 30 people had died (SP)\ 


TRAVEL UPDATE 

radiosaid 

^ ^L benig sh ? med slowing down by a radar gm «*! 

iKS 00 8 ^ rge *8^ roadside panel in the town/ 

° f J2 >ec<lcr5 slow down to the limit," said 8 
spokesman for local council “Some even slow farther." (ItadW j 
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£ ; By Michael Wines 

Wen- Verfc Tunes Senjre 

WASHINGTON — Weeks after 
iBt Colombian government's 
erapkdown reduced illicit cocaine 
shmmentsto the United States to a 
DW smuggling has returned to 
oear-nonnaffevels, federal narcot- 
ics experts say._ 

.Jbe expats, m drug-in tadiction 
agencies and' Bush administration 
offces, contend that in October 
teg* .wen steady increases in air- 
borne cocaine to staging points in 
Mexico and the Carmbeas, where 
deliveries are. broken into mwHw 

Stages and taken into the United 
Suites. Seizures of cocaine at sea 
suggest that shipments on freight- 
tre .bound from La tin American 
pi#ts are also on the rise, they said. 

Y ou’re definitely seeing a re- 
sumption of traffic frotnColom- 
Nft- a Drug Enforceroent Admin- 
istration spokesman, Frank Shults, 
said Tuesday. He said that a “rela- 
tively rapid” jump in srrragg ting 
foad occurred in the last two to 
three weeks. 

' The cramdown resulted in an 
initial smuggling slowdown that 
Stated about ssx weeks,” said a 
Spokesman for the US. Coast 
Guard. “Recently — the last two, 
three, four weeks — things seem to 
Betpicking back up aga in,” he said. 
HtLand other officials base their 
assessments largely on the growing 
number of federal cocaine seizures, 
erough yardstick of shipments. 

**■- Some officials said intelli genc e 
reports showed that marc aircraft 
bearing drags were flying north- 
ward now than in the weeks imme- 
diately after Aag. 18, when Colom- 
bia. began its campaign against 
cocaine rings. 

Air indication of increased ship- 
ments is that the coast guard has 
seized 13,963 pounds (6,330 kilo- 

K s) of cocaine from show dr 
ocean drop points since Oct. 1 
-^including a six-ton cache on a 
stogie ship. In the precediug year, it 
stired a total of 15,863 pounds. 

Customs Service figures for the 
period were not available; data for 
August and September show co- 
edine being confiscated at about 
half the rare maintained in previous 
months. 

expats said the rise in 
smugg lin g apparently did not neo- 
esSaiilv signal difficulties in Co- 
lombia's war on drugs, which they 
say continues to disrupt cocaine 
■production and stripping signifi- 
cantly. But they offered no dear 
explanation for the trend. 
v -Souk said they thought that 
smaller drug traffickers in Colom- 
bia and Bolivia were taking advan- - 


rage of the drug rings’ disarray to 
move independent shipments to 
the' United Slates. Others said the 
principal traffickers themsrives 
woe hurriedly moving stocks pot . 
of Colombia in anticipation of fur- 
ther pressure; . ' 

A Drug Enforcement Adnrinis- .. 
tratioai official in NewOdearis, BB- 
ly Fernandes, said the main traf- 
fickers are “so disrupted and 
disoriented that they're going heJ- 
ler-skdtex trying to get the product 

af sourcesajid routes.” . 

He .arid some other federal ex- 
perts said the traffickers’ haste to 
move drugs oat of Colombia before - 

goring caught in die crackdown 
might have played a part in* three 
major cocaine sdzrires this fall — 
m Los Angdes, hi HarimgayTcx- 
as, and on a Panamanian frei ghter 
m the Gulf of Mexico. The rads 
netted jnore/ than 34 tom of 'the 
dnig. . 

Others disagreed, saying the T9 
tons seized in Los Angeles and the 
trine tons found in Texas had prob- 
ably been smuggled into the united 
States over weeks and months: : 

But federal officials agree that 
the coast guard’s confiscation of 
the P anamanian freighter ZedOtU 
Sea. which was carrying 12£08 
pounds of cocaine^ was another 
matter. They say the strip, which 
was probably bound for Mexico, 
was loaded- and -set sail after tlx 
August crackdown;. 

“That’s what I press Td call a 
true measure” of activity by major 
drug traffickers, Michael Sheehan, 
a spokesman for the Customs Ser- 
vice in Miami, said. 

An official of another govern- 
ment agency said major traffickers 
had tried to regroup after placing 
stocks of cocaine “in cold storage" 
at the start of the crackdown. “But 
I don’t think there’s as much going 
out as before,” Ire said. ' 

Drispite. the reported rise in co- 
caine exports,' U.&'.bfflculs said, 
President Viqptio .Baxco Vargas’s 

imti-Tiatiftntiffs «rm naiOT ffnnhmift C 

to make life difficult for Colombi- 
an drug traffickers. 

Mr. Shulls, of the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration; said the 
drive had rendered much of the 
lords’ fleet of smug glin g air- 
Ft ineffective. About 160 such 
planes are m government custody, . 
he said. 

' Allhough the agency is reluctant 
to draw quick conclusions about 
the rise in smuggling, seme expats 
suspect that “the ' traffickers no 
longer believe it’s safe tokeep there 
stashes, in Colombia," Mr. Shults 
said • ' - ' - : • 


For Many Chilean Voters, Frei Is the Past (and the Future) 


; By Shirley Christian 

New York Timet. Strict 

• -SANIXAGO— “Tire people won their 
Ebcrty — now fire future begins." The 
campaign song blared out as the Fra 
family walked into a hall filled with 700 
women, one recent evening. 
I came Maruja Rua-Tagle de Frei, 
the widow of framer President Eduardo 
Frei, then ha daughter Carmen and bo 
S bn Eduardo Jr, acoompanied by Frei 
flWings, in-laws and offspring. 

The guests were on their. feet, dapping 
arid cheoing and savoring a moment 
long' awaited. 

'■ To loyalists of Chile’s Christian Demo- 
cratic Party, the name Frei evokes the 
land of sentiment that Kennedy and 
Roosevelt arouse among Democrats in 
toe United States, arid with toe country 
preparing to return to elected govern- 
ment after 16 years of military rule, can- 
didates named .Fra are. sprouting aU 

. PaUKaoA^win*one of toe party elders 
who picked up the banner whoa Eduardo 
Frei died.in 1982 at age 71, is the presi- 
dential candidate of the Christian Demo- 
crats and a coalition of 1 6 smaller parties 
in the Dec. 14 elections. 

Mr. Aylwin, who also led opposition 
fences into toe October 1988 plebiscite in 
which General Augusta Pinochet lost his 





Freis, 


Ogncn Pigu 


Patricio Ayhrio, favored to win toe 
presidency, is Staring the election 
spotlight with Fra family members. 

bid for another eight-year term, is strong- 
ly favored to win the presidency ova bis 
nearest rival, forma Finance Minister 
Her nia B Oriri 

Party leaders looking to the future. 


however, often speak of toe ii 
of a “known brand,” nramin g 
and especially Eduardo Jr. 

Eduardo, the eldest of the forma pres- 
ident’s three sons, and Carmen, one of 
four daughters, are both running for the 
Senate, which will have 36 elected mem- 
bers and nine appointed ones. 

Their cousin, Arturo Frei, is also seek- 
ing a Senate seat All three are favored to 
win easily. 

In addition. Carmen’s husband, Eu- 
genio Ortega, a forma secretary-general 
of toe party, is a candidate for toe Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the Iowa house of Con- 
gress. 

Eduardo Jr., seeking one of four Sen- 
ate seats from toe capital, which has 40 
percent of toe country’s population, is 
expected to be the biggest vote-getter in 
the country after toe presidential candi- 
dates. 

Although he is inexperienced as a poli- 
tician at age 47, and reserved of manna, 
many in the parry say they think the 
presidential nomination will be his for 
the asking four years from now. 

Except for being several inches shorter 
than his 6-foot (1. 8-meter) father, the son 
looks strikingly like him — enough to 
bring gasps of recognition and outbursts 
of emotion when he tours the poor neigh- 
borhoods where President Frei, the re- 


form president of toe 1960s, Is remem- 
bered with love. 

Eduardo Frei Sr. became president of 
Chile in 1964 with strong backing from 
rite United Slates. Western Europe and 
democratic nations of Latin America. 

In a country traditionally divided 
among political right, center and left, he 
managed to win a clear majority of the 
vote because the parties of toe right — 
nudged by the United States, which 
feared a victory by Salvador AUende. the 
Socialist leader — did not run a major 
candidate. 

President Frei promised to hold off the 
far left with a “revolution in liberty" to 
satisfy toe social needs of his people and 
received ample aid from toe Alliance for 
Progress and other foreign sources for his 
programs. He broadened toe agrarian 
program begun under his predecessor, 
Jorge Alessandri, and began buying into 
foreign -owned copper companies. 

Bm in 1970, Mr. Aileude won a dose 
victory in a three-man race to succeed 
President Frei, setting the stage for a 
military coup three years later. 

Of the former president’s seven chil- 
dren, Carmen, now 51, was toe one most 
interested in politics since ha youth. 

A student political leader at toe Uni- 
versity of Chile, where she majored in 
elementary education and child psychol- 


ogy, she lata worked in establishing' , 
chdd-care programs in industry when ha . 
father was president. She was elected to 
toe Santiago city council in 1971, but toe 
coup in 1973 halted political activity. ; 

Carmen frei, who is seeking a Senate 
seat from the mining and Fishing region . 
around Antofagasta in the north of Chile, - 
says ha father “liked for me to partici- 
pate in politics, but he also wanted me to 
worry about his grandchildren." 

Although the power structure of toe 
party seems to see ha brother as toe 
strongest candidate for the presidency in 
the next elections, she does not rule her- 
self out as a candidate, saying she is “not 
afraid of any responsibility.” 

She criticizes toe party, ever so polite- 
ly, for not nominating more women for 
congress. She is toe only woman who is a 
Senate candidate from ha party, toe 
largest in the country, and only two 
Christian Democratic ’ women are run- 
ning for toe Iowa house. 

Some within toe party backed Mr. Frei 
as toe presidential candidate this year, 
wanting to take advantage of his name 
and relative youth, but his sister said she 
argued that the country needed a “person 
with more political experience now” and 
that ha brother, until recently a partner 
in an engineering company, needed time 
to develop as a politician. 


New York Havoc: Halloween Violence and Needle Attacks 


Net» York Times Sendee 

NEW YORK —More than 100 , 
youths moving in packs rampaged 
through parts of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and the Bronx on Hal- 
loween, attacking pedestrians, rob- 
bing stores and dashing one man 
with a knife, too police said. 

A total of 67 youths, ranging in 
age from 12 to 20, woe arrested, 
rne pencils were slightly wound- 
ed, and scores of people were 
frightened and harassed. 

The havoc began Tuesday at 
10:30 AM. when five youths were 
arrested fra stealing goM and silver 


coins from a pawnbroker’s shop in 
toe Bronx. There woe a rash of 
attacks in the afternoon, just after 
schools closed, and the distur- 
bances continued into toe evening, 
with incidents in Manhattan. 

Although the number arrested 
was was not much higher than on 
recent Halloweens, the attacks 
were far more violent and mali- 
cious than usual, the police said. 

The Halloween violence coincid- 
ed with a rash of attacks in which 
women on Manhattan's Upper 
West Side have been jabbed with 
needles or pins. 


Some of the women fear toe 
weapons may have been infected 
with AIDS, and many women in 
toe area say they arc staying home 
or asking friends to escort them on 
the street because of toe attacks. 

The police say they believe that 
26 of the 28 attacks reported so far 
were racially motivated 
In all 26 cases, which occurred 
from Ocl-21 to Ocl 27. black teen- 
agers. mostly girls, jabbed a sharp 
object into the back or neck of 
white women while they were pass- 
ing them on a sidewalk between 
6:30 PM and 8:30 PM 


Officers say they assume bias as 
the motive because almost all the 
victims in toe racially mixed neigh- 
borhood woe white. They say, 
however, that the attackers did not 
use racial epithets. 

Although health expats say it is 
extremely unlikely that a person 
would be infected with the AIDS 
virus in the attacks, fear is the pre- 
dominant feeling in toe area. 

“I’ve certainly beat paranoid," 
said Pamela Lems, 24, a saleswom- 
an in a clothing store on Broadway 
near 98to Street “Yesterday I kept 
toe store’s door dosed. My boy- 


friend has been picking me up after 
work. I started wearing my leather 
jacket because it's so thick." 

Experts with toe City Health De- 
partment and the Federal Centers 
for Disease Control say toe AIDS 
fears are unfounded. 

It is almost impossible, they say, 
for a person to be infected with 
AIDS by being jabbed with a nee- 
dle, even if it has been recently used 
by an infected drug addict, because 
the virus dies within seconds after 
contact with toe air. 

Mayor Ed Koch said Tuesday 
that toe city would offer a S 10.000 


reward for information leading to 
arrests and convictions. 

More than 70 police officers 
have been deployed trying to catch 
the attackers in toe act. Assistant 
Chief Mario Selvaggj said. 

The victims have ranged in age 
from 14 to 50, but most were in 
their 20s or early 30s. They were 
attacked while shopping, standing 
at bus stops or waiting for subway 
trains. Mr. Selvaggi said. 

In most of the incidents, the at- 
tackers said nothing to the victims, 
although in sevaal cases they gig- 
gled or laughed loudly, he added. 


Boiler Explosion Is Navy’s 5th Mishap in 4 Days 


Compiled by Our Staff Fran Dispatches 

WASHINGTON The US. 
Navy experienced its filth accident 
in four days on Wednesday as a 
boiler fire broke out in the flea 
oiler Monoagahekin the Atlantic, 
and nine sailor* were slightly in- 
jured.. 

The fire, in one of the ship’s two 
botlere, was extinguished but the 
vessel was “dead intoe water” 500 
miles (800 kflometere) west of Gi- 
braltar, acoradingto anavy spokes- 
man, lieutenant Bruce Cole. 

. The nine saflors suffered smoke 
inhalation, and one of them suf- 


fered minor burns in the incident, 
he said. 

It was the fifth accident for the 
navy in four days. The mishaps 
have claimed at least five lives and 
left three ships damaged. 

A day eariia, two sailors were 

washed overboard from the aircraft 
carriers Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
the Atlantic and the Carl Vinson in 
the Pacific. 

On Monday, five sailors woe in- 
jured when a navy pilot mistakenly 
dropped a 500-pound (225-kilo- 
gram) bomb on toe cruiser Reeves 


during night weapons practice in 
toe Indian Ocean. 

In toe worst accident of toe 
week, four men and one woman 
were killed and 19 woe injured an 
Sunday when a pilot crashed dur- 
ing Ms first attempt to land on the 
carrier Lexington in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

After toe incident on Wednes- 
day, the ship was hying to resume 
normal operations as the damage 
was being assessed. Lieutenant 
Cole said. He said sailors were try- 
ing to start toe second boDra so that 
toe ship could reach port 


He said that if the ship’s boilers 
were not able to propel it, arrange- 
ments would be made for it to be 
towed into port 

Oilers like toe Monangahda re- 
plenish warships at sea with fuel. 

(UP1, A?) 


Albanian Official in Spain 

Agence France-Prase 
MADRID — Foreign Minister 
Reis MaMe of Albania arrived here 
on Wednesday on an official three- 
day visit, the first to Spain by an 
Albanian minister. 
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A New York Hotel. Madison Avenue at 
East 77to Street. (212) 744-4300. 
For reservations, call your travel agent. 
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The ABN ranks among the top international banks. 
' A. position we have not reached by aiming at incidental 
financial successes. 


ficult situations, and in this way build relationships with its 
clients that are characterized by mutual respect and trust 
Not only today, but also far into the future. 

Something which is made possible by a network of 
almost 1000. offices spread over 44 countries. A network 
that $ves the ABN access to specialized knowledge of local 


most important banks. And why renowned multinationals 
and large local companies operating internationally avail 
themselves of our know-how. 

For day-to-day banking services such as electronic 
banking and netting, of course. But particularly also for 
specific projects, which may run from leveraged-lease air* 
craft financing to co-generation energy projects. And from 
complex swaps to off-shore loans. 


This then is the firm foundation on which the ABN 
builds solid relationships with large numbers of inter- 
national enterprises. Because a bank that knows the world, 
automatically becomes known throughout the world. 


Ba 


AWORLD OF UNDERSTANDING. 


Because a healthy, lasting relationship can simply 

never be based solely on offering slightly cheaper loans. 

. Our prime concern is to understand the client’s 
situation. By being more than just a financial partner, the markets throughout the world. 

ABNis able to offer surprising financial solutions, evenin dif- Which is why the ABN holds its own with the world's 
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Bhutto Survives 
No-Confidence Bid 


By Narrow Margin 


: r -- By John F. Bums 

a .Vf« York Twin Sen-ire 

r "ISLAMABAD. Pakistan — 
: Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto 
' emerged Wednesday from the lec- 

•' islatare with the scarlet rose petals 
, of a winner in her hair, but her 
.‘'□arrow escape from defeat in a no- 
confidence vote appeared to have 
shaken her self-assurance and with 
it her government's already fragile 
stability. 

*- Miss Bhutto, 36, leader of Paki- 
’’ stan's first fully civilian govern - 
'* men l in more than a decade, was 
‘ greeted with showers of crushed 
' roses from supporters after her 1 1 - 
~ month-old coalition survived by a 
margin of 12 votes in the 236-mem- 

- ber National Assembly. 

The opposition grouping that 
forced the vote of no confidence 
*' needed 1 19 votes for victory, a one- 

- vote majority of the assembly's full 
' membership, but it attracted only 
" 107. Under the assembly's rules for 

- no-confidence measures, only sup- 

- porters of the motion were required 
to vote. 

The failure of the no-confidence 
vote could amount to little more 
than a temporary reprieve for Miss 
‘ Bhutto's troubled administration. 

Many political analysts say that 
, the political tensions that led to the 
vote, coupled with vote-buying by 
tl ' both sides, seem to be poor omens 
‘ for the survival of democratic gov- 
ernment in a country that has been 
* under military rule for 24 of its 42 
years. 

*' In the aftermath of the balloting. 

both sides hailed it as a watershed 
" for democracy in Pakistan, which 
‘ has seen civilian governments 
ousted in military takeovers but 
~ which had never before in those 42 
. years had an elected prime minister 
r facing a legislature no-confidence 
, test. 

But the reality behind the coune- 

- sies exchanged after the balloting 
by Miss Bhutto and by Ghulam 

. Mustafa Jatoi. the opposition lead- 
a who stood to replace her as 
prime minis ter if the vote had suc- 
ceeded. was less edifying. 


vering members with competing 
crs of hi 


wave 

offers of huge cash payments, gov- 
ernment jobs and land grants. 

At least 30 members stayed 
away, some allegedly because they 
had been bribed to do so. 

Miss Bhutto, who is pregnant 
with her second child, appeared to 
have been shaken by her close run 
with defeat. Although it was dear 
as the debate opened that the oppo- 
sition had failed to secure the voles 
of key political groups that had 
been leaning toward a government 
change, including 10 People's Party 
members from Miss Bhutto's home 
province of Sind, the prime minis- 
ter appeared nervous as she de- 
fended the government's record. 

She spoke in an uncharacteristi- 
cally disjointed fashion, and de- 
clared at one point that her govern- 
ment stood for “democracy and 
bribery." when she apparently 
meant to say that it stood against 
bribery. Opposition members guf- 
fawed at the miscue. 

At a news conference after the 
vote. Miss Bhutto struck a subdued 
note. Normally politically combat- 
ive. she came close to acknowledg- 
ing the truth in the widespread crit- 
icism that has accompanied her 
year in office: that she has been too 
bent on political skirmishing rather 
than governing, and too head- 
strong to listen to her own follow- 
ers. 

Following the vote, she said, the 
government would make fresh ef- 
forts to “listen" to its own legisla- 
tors to broaden its support and to 
“defuse confrontation" with the 
opposition. 

Mr. Jatoi, who was a close sup- 
porter of Miss Bhutto's father, the 
former prime minis ter Zulfikar All 
Bhutto but who broke with her af- 
ter her return from exile in 1986, 
alleged that Miss Bhutto bad 
“rigged" the outcome of the no- 
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East Germans arriving in the Czechoslovak capital, Prague, on Wednesday afternoon after travel restrictions were lifted. 


East Germans Flock to Prague Embassy 


By John Tagliabue 

S’ft. Yiirk Times Struct 

PRAGUE — Hundreds of East 
Germans cast a vote of no confi- 
dence in their country's new leader- 
ship on Wednesday as they arrived 
by car. train and. at least for the 
last stretch, by foot at the West 
German Embassy here. 

A Foreign Minis try official in 
Boon said that more than 300 East 
Germans had entered the embassy. 
East Germans in Prague estimated 
that as many as 500 had come, with 
arrivals continuing after nightfall 
The East German press agency said 
about 8.000 citizens had crossed 


into Czechoslovakia during the 
day. 

The new arrivals were reacting to 
the lifting of a ban on travel to 
Czechoslovakia, effective at mid- 
night Tuesday. The ban was im- 
posed Oct 3 to halt a wave of East 
Ger mans sweeping to Bonn's em- 
bassy in Prague in hope of obtain- 
ing passage to the West 

Roughly 20.000 fled in this man- 
ner before East Germany shut the 
border, the only one East Germans 
were able to cross with only an 
identity card. 

The renewed flight is awkward 
for East Germany's new leader. 


Egon Kxenz, since it came as be 
concluded two days of meetings in 
Moscow with Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev in what appeared to be an 
effort to project a more tolerant 
and open approach. 


Most of arrivals on Wednesday 
said they had no faith that Mr. 
Kxenz would be able to fulfill 
pledges for change that he made 
when he took over in October from 
Erich Honecker. a hard-liner. 


confidence vole by fordng 22 vX KRENZj East German Concessions 


According to both sides, the con- 
ioosthat: 


sid era lions that swung crucial votes 
had less to do with the crushing 
poverty among Pakistan's 100 mil- 
lion people or the scourges of crime 
and drugs invoked in the two-hour 
debate preceding the ballot than 
with more venal considerations. 

Political horse-trading was said 
to have continued virtually up to 
the moment that the assembly con- 
vened. Brokers for Miss Bhutto's 
Pakistan People's Party and for the 
Islamic Democratic Alliance, the 
main opposition party, bidded for 


verers among her parliamentary 
followers to stay in her parliamen- 
tary office while votes in support of 
the motion were tallied. 

Government backers denied the 
allegation, saying thaL some of 
those who left the chamber before 
the vote preferred to watch a televi- 
sion broadcast of a cricket match 
involving the Pakistan national 
team. 

In any case, Mr. Jatoi and 
Nawaz Sharif, the chief minister of 
the Punjab, said that the votes cast 
against Miss Bhutto had mortally 
wounded the government. 

"This government, the most inef- 
ficient and weak government in the 
history of Pakistan, which is fatally 
divided in its own r anks , cannot 
last for long," Mr. Jatoi said 


(Continued from page 1) 
next week. He said that be had 
discussed this meeting with Mr. 
Gorbachev, but provided no details 
of what might be proposed there. 

Mr. Krenz said that the party 
was now reviewing the experience 
of past elections and would make 
proposals for unspecified changes 
before the next elections in 1991. 

“This is a democratic process, 
which demands discussion,’' he 
said “I can promise you that we 
will do everything so that our GDR 
develops further in this field." 

A Western diplomat who attend- 
ed the press conference singled out 
this comment as a promising sign 
that some democracy might be ad- 


man DO! 

In sharp contrast to Mr. Hon- 
ecker, who distanced himself from 
Mr. Gorbachev's program of 
rhange, Mr. Krenz said that East 
Germany could learn much from 
the Soviet experience. 

But he rejected suggestions that 
East Germany might follow the 
model of Poland and Hungary, 
where oon-Communist opposition 
groups have gained a serious share 
of power. 

Mr. Krenz, who returned to East 
Berlin on Wednesday evening, was 
due to visit Poland on Thursday for 
meetings with leaders of both the 
Communist Party and the govern- 
ment led by Solidarity. 


“Krenz is trying with a lot of nice 
words in the next few months to 
reinforce his chair and make a few 
friends," said a 24-year-old truck 
driver, whose lapel bore a “Gorby" 
button. He said he had been among 
hundreds of thousands of protest- 
ers who marched weekly in Leipzig 
calling for greater change. “But 
nothing has happened." he said. 
“Only words, promises." 


ny has simplified emigration proce- 
dures by issuing East Germans who 
flee to West German embassies 
temporary identification docu- 
ments and affidavits legally releas- 
ing them from East German citi- 
zenship. 

By West German law, which 
stresses the continuance of one 
Ger man nation in two separate 
states, East Germans are automati- 
cally and immediately eligible for 
passports. 

Under such arrangements, East 
Germans groups in the several hun- 
dreds have been leaving Poland by 
plane and Czechoslovakia by bus 
almost daily in recent weeks for 
West Germany. 

More than 60,000 citizens have 
left East Germany since the sum- 
mer. 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways is trying to 
prove that Israel and West Germa- 
ny warned U.S. authorities about 
an impending terrorist attack on 
flight 103, which was blown up in 
December, according to papers 
filed in federal court. 

Pan Am has filed subpoenas de- 
manding documents on any ad- 
vance warning given to the CIA, 
the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion, file FBI, die National Security 
Council the National Security 
Agency and the Slate Department 

The airline also is demanding to 
question, beginning in mid-No- 
vember, anyone at the six agencies 
with knowuxige of notice given to 
the U.S. government indica tin g 
that Flight 103 was targeted for 
attack, according to the docu- 
ments. 

Attorney General Dick Thorn- 
burgh refused Wednesday to com- 
ment on the subpoenas except to 
say that the Justice Department 
would give them “due consider- 
ation*’ and respond in court 

The court papers said that Pan 
Am and its security firm. Alert 
Management Systems Inc., were 
trying to prove that the West Ger- 
man police wanted U.S. officials of 
suspicious activities in the baggage 
area at Frankfurt 90 minutes be- 
fore the flight left there Dec. 21. 

The airtme, the papers indicated. 


court in Brooklyn. New York, and 
in Washington, also said it wanted 
“all documents concerning warn- 
ings. tips, alerts, and other commu- 
nications" about possible plans or 
threats of a terrorist attack on 
Flight 103. 

The London newspaper The In- 
dependent, which First reported the 
court Tilings, quoted lawyers for 
families of Flight 103 victims as 
saying that Pan Am was on a "fish- 
ing exercise" to try to shift blame 
for the disaster. The airline has 
bom sued for more than 5300 mil- 
lion. 

The plane exploded over Lock- 
erbie, Scotland, killing all 259 peo- 
ple aboard and 11 on the ground 

The documents filed by Pan Am 
call on the six U.S. agencies “to 
disclose any documents relevant to 
surveillance" by the West German 
internal security agency of the Pan 
Am baggage-handling area at 
Frankfurt. 

The papers demanded all docu- 
ments relating to “warnings" from 
the Israeli secret service Mossad 
within the 24 to 36 hours before 
Dec. 21 that the flight “was the 
target of a terrorist attack." - 

The British government has said 
it received telephone warnings of a 
bomb on a U.S. carrier in the weeks 
prior to Dec. 21, and U.S. diplo- 
mats in Europe had been told to 
avoid Pan Am during the Christ- 
mas season. 

A CIA spokesman would not 



hang 

Boeing 727 that flew to London an 
the first leg of the New York- 
bound fhghi. 

The airline, in papers filed in 


agency of the bombing. 

The Independent's report said at 
least five persons on the doomed 
plane were U.S. government em- 
ployees. 


ORTEGA: Cease-Fire Is Ended 


After the announcement last 
week that the travel ban would be 
lifted. East German officials said 
they anticipated a temporary jump 
in departures but indicated they 
would gamble on the numbers' sta- 
bilizing 


Like the thousands who passed 
through Prague early in October, 
those who arrived on Wednesday, 
with children and minimal bag- 
gage, were primarily people in their 
20s and 30s. 


In Bonn, the Foreign Ministry 
official said more than 1,000 East 
Germans were in the West German 
Embassy in Warsaw, or in budd- 
ings put at the embassy's disposal 
by the Polish government, awaiting 
departure for the West 

Under recent arrangements with 
Warsaw and Prague, East Genna- 


■ East Germans March 
More than 50.000 protesters 
marched in several East Goman 
cities on Wednesday night . de- 
manding democratic change, better 
housing and cleaner air, Reuters 
reported from Berlin. About 20,000 
pwple marched in Neubranden- 
burg and more than 1,000 in Frei- 
tal while tens of thousands rallied 
in Frankfurt on the Oder. 



South Africa Threatens 
To Halt Namibia Vote 


By Allister Sparks 

Washington Pan Service 

PRETORIA — Less than a week 
before Namibian elections are due 
to be held. South Africa threatened 


been placed on alert to intervene if 
necessary. 

Mr. Ahtisaarfs office in Wind- 
hoek. the Namibian capital de- 
clined to comment Wednesday 


(Continued from page 1) 
guana," Mr. Ortega said at the news 
conference, which was broadcast 
on a nationwide radio network. 
“Therefore, we can’t allow assassi- 
nations to be committed." 

Last week, the Sandinista leader 
surprised a meeting of Western 
hemisphere leaders when he an- 
nounced that he would not renew 
the truce. 

Mr. Ortega was immediately 
condemned, and world leaders ex- 
pressed concern about a threat to 
the peace process in Central Ameri- 
ca as well as the elections. 

Cancellation of the cease-fire 
provoked outrage in the U.S. Con- 
gress, but most legislators focused 
on the need to keep the elections in 
February alive and cautioned 
against immediate renewal of mili- 
tary aid to die contras. 

The Congress cut military aid to 
the contras in February 1988 but 
has main t a in e d humanitarian aid. 

The House speaker, Thomas S. 
Foley of Washington, said: “I can’t 
conceive of the House moving now 
toward providing military assis- 
tance. That’s not in the direction of 
the peace process.” 

But Mr. Foley and others in both 
parties said the actions of Mr. Orte- 
ga made it appear that the Nicara- 
guan president was not sincere 


about following through on a 
promise to hold the elections. 

Many suggested that Mr. Ortega 
was alarmed by high voter registra- 
tion rates and a fear he might lose 
the election. 

Some conservative supporters of 
the contras began discussing legis- 
lative language that could lead to 
renewal of nmitary aid if the elec- 
tions were canceled or delayed. 

Mr. Bush has said he would re- 
view U.S. policy toward Nicaragua 
if Mr. Ortega aided the cease-fire. 

Mr. Ortega referred repeatedly 
to a reported attack by the contras 
cm Monday in which four civilians 
were killed and five were wounded. 
He inspected the ate Tuesday in 
the company of observers • 

A contra leader in Miami, 
Adolfo Calero, denied any contra 
involvement in the attack. “It’s too 
coincidental not to have been 
staged,” he said. 

Mr. Ortega blamed the United 
Slates for the attacks and said U.S. 
aid to the contras should be used 
for disbanding and resettling them. 
The United States has continued to 

supply non lethal aid, including 
boots and uniforms and other mili- 
tary items, but Ufi. officials say 
they have urged the contras not to 
make attacks inside Nicaragua. 

(AP, Reuters, UPI ) 
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Wednesday to halt them, asserting night, but the SWAPO secretary- 
| that guerrillas of the South-West general, Andimba Toivo ja Toivo, 
Africa People's Organization were denied the South African asser- 


crossing the border from Angola in 
violation of the independence 
agreement brokered by the United 
States. 

Foreign Minister RJ. Botha 
j said that South African agents had 
intercepted messages betwsen units 
of the United Nations peacekeep- 
ing force that showed the force 
knew of the infiltrations but was 
doing nothing to stop them, 
j He said he had summoned the 
ambassadors of the Western coun- 
tries involved in the Namibia nego- 
tiations — the United States, Brit- 
ain, West Germany, France and 
Canada — and asked them to take 
urgent action to stop the infiltra- 
tions. Otherwise, he sad, the Nov. 

| 7 elections could not go ahead. 

Mr. Botha sad he had also tele- 


dons, describing them as a “con- BEIRUT: Baker Alters 

coction to sabotage the election. 

Saudi Aide Slain His Mideast 

tempt to preempt a crossng of the 

(Combined from page 1) 


Namibian border by small bands of 
guerrillas that the soirees said have 
gathered in southern Angola. 

But they said they had no inde- 
pendent evidence of the large-scale 
crossings alleged by South Africa. 

Mr. Botha declined to give num- 
bers of the guerrillas supposedly 
crossing the border. When pressed 
he said one message referred to 600 
men and another “talked about ve- 
hicles and convoys.” 

Mr. Botha said: “Unless the 
South African government receives 
assurances, which trill have to satis- 
fy us, that this matter will be re- 


tremist 
hostages in 
The 
sides sti 

pi lgrimage 
Saudi 


17 foreign 


Peace Plan 


ican 


phoned the secretary-general of the solved before the election starts, we 
1 United Nations, Javier P6rez de reserve the right to take whatever 


I CuHlar, and the UN representative 
in Namibia, Martti Ahtisaari. to 
protest that the peacekeeping force 
was not doing its job and to de- 
mand that it act more decisively. 

In the meantime, Mr. Botha said. 
South African security forces had 


... • .* 
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Hearst Closes 
L.A. Newspaper 


The Associated Press 
LOS ANGELES —The Los An- 
geles Herald Examiner, once the 
nation's largest afternoon newspa- 
per, said Wednesday that it would 


cease publication on Thursday. 
Robert J. Danzig, vice president 


and general manager of Hearst 
Newspapers, died “intense pres- 
sure" from the Los Angeles Times, 

the city’s do minan t daily. 

The Herald Examiner, which 
was founded by William Randolph 
Hearst in 1903, was put up for sale 
earlia this year, but Hearst was 
unable to find a buyer. Although 
the newspaper provided little staff- 
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The ease and comfort of KLM’s home base. 
■Amsterdam Airport Schiphol. International hub for 
well-timed connections to some 180 cities worldwide. 
Proving that the besr solution." are the simplest ones. 
*■ “■ Easv - rhe one terminal concepr with many 
...facilities under one roof. 

Easy - transfers for an ever increasing number of 


steps are required to ensure that all 
parties abide by their commitments 
in terms of the agreement" 

Asked whether this meant the 
election would not be allowed to go 
ahead on schedule, Mr. Botha said: 
“If this threat cannot be removed, 
then obviously there cannot be free 
and fair elections. We will not sit 
back and see this territory taken 
ova at the point of a gun." 

On April 1, the day the process 
of transition to independence be- 
gan, hundreds of SWAPO guerril- 
las crossed from Angola in blatant 
violation of the agreement. Only 
diplomatic action by the United 
States and other Western powers, 
together with the Soviet Union, 
Cuba and a number of African 
states saved the agreement from 
collapsing. 

In July, South Africa raised the 
alarm of another SWAPO incur- 
sion from southern Angola, but a 
UN investigation found no evi- 
dence ofil . * 


between the two 
>a up during the 1987 
to Mecca, when the 
crushed an anti-Amer- 
tion led by Irani- 
ans. More than 400 pilgrims were 
killed, most of them I ranians and 
Lebanese Shiites. 

The conflict resurfaced in Sep- 
tember when Hezbollah opposed a 
peace agreement designed to end 
Lebanon’s 14-year-old cavil war. 
Hezbollah said the agreement did 
not provide a fair share of power to 
Lebanese Muslims. 

The c ommittee that brokered the 
agreement comprised Saudi Ara- 
bia, Morocco and Algeria. 

In a related development in East 
Beirut, another opponent to the 
peace agreement, General Michel 
Aoun, commander of the Ghritarran 
army, said he would dissolve the 
Lebanese parliament if the depu- 
ties did not return to. the areas 
under his control to consult with 
him and his followers. 

The parliament is expected to 
meet soon to elect a new president 
as the first step in forming a 
government. 

General Aoun told the newspa- 
per Ad-Dyar, “I will act inalegfi- 
mate manner and use my powers to 
dissolve the parliament/ 1 

He said the deputies “want presi- 
dential elections, but before that 
there are constitutional breaches 
committed inTaif.” Taif is the Sau- 
di Arabian city where the three- 
member Arab committee and Leb- 
anese legislators negotiated the 
peace accord. 

“The people of Lebanon 


Untied Press International 

JERUSALEM — The U.S. sec- 
retary of state, James A. Baker 3d, 
offered on Wednesday a modified 
version of his five-point p lan to 
advance the Middle East peace 
process, the Israeli Foreign Minis- 
try said. 


Mr. Baker, who was traveling to 
Australia, told Foreign Minister 
Mbshe Arens of the changes in a 
telephone conversation, according 
to a Foreign Ministry spokesman, 
Yossi Amrnud. He said Mr. Baker 
told Mr. Arens that he would send 
“a letter which includes some 
changes on the five points.” 

Mr. Anrihud would not com- 
ment on details of the conversation 
or on the modifications proposed 
. by Mr. Baker. His ori ginal sugges- 
tions were offered in October to 
provide a framework for convening 
Palestinian-Israeli talks and hold- 
ing elections in the Israeli-occupied 
territories. 


Israel had agreed in principle 
with the proposals, but sought 
modifications to guarantee that the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
would, not have a role in an Isra di- 
Palestinian dialogue. Israel also re- 
quested that the talks focus solely 
cm Israel’s proposal to hold elec- 
tions in the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. 
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US. House Votes Rise 

produced coverage of Washington In Anti-D mcr Swt ulmg stripped the parliament of its legiti- 
or international affairs, the paper’s _ u ® ^ 1,1 n 6 reacy, he said, adding that after 

Wa1 ■ The A "nron-i **,. — cut was dissolved, “any 

any derisions taken by 


Israeli radio reported Wednes- 
day that Mr. Bakers modifications 
included agreement that Israel 
wraild attend a meeting with Pales- 
tinians only after accepting the 
composition of the Palestinian del- 
egation. 


1 i ■ "J « 

local reporting, entertainment cov* 
erage and sports columnists wax 
often well regarded. 
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The Reliable Airline KJL1VS 


Royal Dutch Airlines 


The Associated press 

UNITED NATIONS, New 
York — The General Assembly 
passed a resolution Wednesdav 
callmg on Afghanistan’s Comm £ 
mst rulers and the Islamic guerril- 
las to op® negotiations to estab- 
lish a coalition government. 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The House 
of Representatives approved an 
anti-drug spending increase 
Wednesday of almost S3 .2 bOHon, 
S900 million more than sought by 
President George Bush. 

The funds, attached to a money 
bin for transportation programs, 
represent the major congressi onal 


The radio also reported that Mr. 


the pariiamentwas dissolved, “anv said ^ talks would involve 

election or anv derisions tsJkUoJIr process of elections and 


the deputies would be regarded as 
null and void.” • 


negoti- 
ations, and not the details of peace 
negotiations. 


v 


.Arafat to Hold Talks in Cairo 

A genre France- Prase 

. _ . _ — CAIRO — Yasser ArafaL ebair- 

inpttt into the war an drugs this 113311 o' the Palestine Liberation Or- 
year. The overall bill also ap- ganizatkm, arrived in Cairo on 
by voice vote, contains a Wednesday for talks with President 
on smoking on virtually all H °sni Mubarak, the rfiwai Mid- 
domestic airline flights. die East News Agency reported 


. As the centerpiece of its peace 
initiative, Israel proposed elections 
to select representatives to talks on 
establishing limited Palestinian 
self-rule in me territories. The PLO 
reeks the creation of an indepen- 
dent Palestinian nation. 


Israeli government nffiraak said 
they viewed the Baker modifica- 
tions as positive and “another step 
forward* in the peace process. 
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2 Legislators Refuse to Sack Down 
.On Criticism of Massacres in Beijing 
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By Barbara Basler 

Sew York Timet Service 

-i . HONG KONG — Two Wrfing 
^•.liberal legislators, dismiss e d by 
: . Chin a from tbc committee drafting 
-«-the laws that wBI govern Hoag 
*: jCong after it is returned to nth** 
;\.ia 1997, refused Wednesday to 
.. apologize for their criticism of Ben- 

. ; mg. 

China’s National P feople’.B Coa- 
igress Standing Committee, which 
appointed all the drafters in 1985, 
i ruled Tuesday in Beijing that the 
-- two men could not take part m. any 
• : further drafting weak ‘ hmtfl they 
; abandon their antagonistic stand 
-.against the Chinese government.” 
jV -The decision was the latest ap- 
parent move to intimidate the pro- 
democracy forces in the British col-" 
-qny. 

. »\ The two legislators, Manin-Lee, 
• - a noted lawyer, and Szeto Wah, 
' " leader of the local teachers union, 
.' said Wednesday that they would 
not apologize for their criticism of 
' ‘ Beijing, particularly for its role in 
;■ ' the killing of students taking part 
‘-•in pro-democracy demonstrations 

- in June. 

■ - Mr. Lee said he was fearful that 
^the latest Chinese action was “the 

beginning of a crackdown in Hong 
■.Kong." 

With the two legislators barred 
from its meetings, the 55-mezhber 
Basic Law Drafting Commi ttee has 
S3 members from the mainland 
and only 18 from Hong Kong, a 

- 'number of them conservative baa? 
nessmen who generally support 
Beijing’s views. 

' Last month when Mr. Lee was 
asked to publicly “explain” his 
views to the secretariat of the com- 
mittee, he said, “I denounce unre- 
servedly the bloody massacre by 
- the Chinese government rf its own 
people. Farther, I urge the Ctmutstt 
’ government to immediately stop its 
persecution and execution of die 
' participants of the democratic 
movement, and resume its open 
' door policy." 

‘ On Wednesday, the men again 
; dedared they had nothing to apdo- 
■gize for. The lawyerand the teach- 
er, respected even by many of thexr 
" more conservative opponents, led 
: ^the rallies and marches that took 

■ place in the summer, when hnn* 

; dreds of thousands of Hong Kong 

' '.'people took to the streets to show 
“ .their support for the pro-democra- 
'xy movement in Chma_ 

* When Beijing officials sup- 
pressed the pro-democracy move- 
.."mait in China, Mr. Lee and Mr. 

' Szeto said they would not renriri to 


the Baric Law Drafting Committee 
whfle the current gpvemment was 
in power. Lata, Mr. Leesaidsup- 
porters had persuaded him that his 
voice was needed on die commit- 
tee, andMr. Szeto said be, too, was 
considering re taming. The com- 
mittee then began to question. their 
right to return. 

“No one was surprised when tile 
two woe baaed," a foreign diplo- 
mat said. “They had been branded 
as taking part m subversive activi- 
ties. Of course the wider implica- 
tions are dear. They were forced 
from the committee not because 
they were incompetent, but be- 
cause of then views.” 

1 Since June, roamlimri officials 
have adopted a sterner, more intru- 
sive attitude toward Hone Kong, 
puUidy Gritirizang Hberal politi- 
cians and political. proposals, and 
p le asurin g the Hong Kong govern^ 
menttodan 

people who criticize Puna. 

The two liberals — who have 
called for a directly elected Legisla- 
ture and munoroos civil nghts 
clauses — were outnumbered on 
the drafting committee, which is 
charged wuh. writing the Baric 
Law, orimm-canstitatian, that is to 
govern Hong Kong after 1997. 

“This was a totaBy gratuitous 
move on anna's part,” a foreign 

di n l iBMiic aH “Sx ft P utirf 

Martin Lee did not even have 
enough votes to get their views put 
before the whole committee.” 

He added, “This was a symbolic 
action, one mote way of conveying 
China’s it wiu be 

on those who criticize its 
i*y.” 

TX. Tmn, director of the Gri- 
nese Univedity Press and a leading 
litical commentator in Hong 
said he was “voy, very dis- 
1 in Gnna’s move to bar 
; two leaders. . 

“Whether China Hkes it ornot, 
Mr. Lee Mr. i q a tmt 
the views of a lam number of 
Hong Kong people/ 1 he said. “If 
they don’t want to listen to con- 
trary views now,” he added, “that is 
not a good start for the Basic Law.” 

China has promised Britain it 
will grant Hong Kong “a high de- 
gree of autonomy,” maintaining 
much of its economy and many of 
its freedoms. But anee the massa- 
cre of pro-democracy demonstra- 
tors last June; Hong Kong resi- 
dents have grown diriniHarawd 
with those promises, and with the 
Bnc Law mat is to embody than. 



Chiding China on Crackdown, 
Nixon Urges Better Relations 


By Nicholas D. Kristof 

New York Times Service 

BEIJING — Richard Nixon on 
Wednesday night gave Chinese 
leaders probably the toughest as- 
sessment of this summer's crack- 
down that they have heard from 
any visitor, but he coupled it with a 
plea to move forward to rebuild 
bilateral relations. 

“Lenin wrote that facts are stub- 
born things," the former presi dent 
said in a toast at a banquet held by 
President Yang Shan^run. “The 
fan is that many in the United 
States, including many friends of 
China, believe the crackdown was 
excessive and unjustified. The 
events of April through June dam- 
aged the respect and confidence 
which most Americans previously 
had for the leaders of Chma.” 

It was Mr. Nixon’s landmark vis- 
it in 1972 that began the process of 
normalizing rhines a-A ff ic ric n n re- 
lations, but this trip, which was to 
end Thursday, is not expected to 
lead to a major breakthrough. 

“We’re not in a situation where 
any one trip is going to turn things 
around," a member of Mr. Nixon's 
Ridi^^xontirikii^witfaaa»stni(^M»woik£rWe(faies(^(matourofasboppiiigaFeamBeijmg. party said Wednesday night 


China's reaction to Mr. Nixon’s 
presence has been mixed. One sign 
that officials have taken his sugges- 
tions to heart came at noon, when 
Mr. Nixon visited the UJS. Embas- 
sy and found that army troops with 
submachine guns had been with- 
drawn. On Monday, he said to 
Prime Minister Li Pdig that he did 
not want to see guns when he visit- 
ed the embassy. 

The soldiers were replaced by 
aimed policemen in greater num- 
bers. While the ponce are less 
threatening, partly because they 
are a common right in Beijing and 
partly because they carry bolstered 
pistols, they are still an intimidat- 
ing presence in front of the embas- 
sy — particularly to any Chinese 
who might want to approach. 

The member of the Nixon party 
said that the visit had served the 
purposes for which it was intended. 
Billed as a private fact-finding trip, 
it has included meetings with all of 
China’s top leaders. Mr. Nixon wOl 
report bis impressions to President 
George Bush. 

In his speech Wednesday, the 
former president said: “China’s 
leaders now appear to claim that 


bow they rule their country inter- 
nally is no one rise’s business. 

“Most Americans deeply believe, 
however, that international stan- 
dards exist to guide the conduct of 
leaders anywhere. The age-old 
clash of ideas that now divides our 
nations is dear — the assertion of 
sovereignty of the state versos the 
universal rights of man. 

“Are martial law and political 
repression permanent features of 
life in China?" 

Mr. Nixon noted that many 
Americans believed the military at- 
tack on the student movement was 
“excessive and unjustified." But he 
said he was confident that Chinese- 
American relations would survive. 

His 20 hours of talks with Mr. 
Li; the senior leader. Drag Xiao- 
ping; and the Communist Party 
chairman, Jiang Zemin, among 
others, were mailed by bhmt State- 
ments on both sides. 

“Frankly speaking, the United 
States was involved too deeply in 
the turmoil and counterrevolution- 
ary rebellion that occurred in Beij- 
ing not long ago," Mr. Deng said. 
“Gtina was the real victim, and it is 
unjust to reprove China for it." 


Ukraine Miners Strike for 2 Hours, 
Adding Political Planks to Demands 


ASSESS: West Holds Out a Helping Hand to the East 


By Michael Dobbs 

Washington Post Service 

MOSCOW — Nearly 100,000 
miners in the largest Soviet coal- 
prodoang region held a two-hour 
“warning strike" on Wednesday in 
defiance of appeals by President 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev for a suspen- 
sion of industrial protests, 
in to routine wnonrwiwn 

demands , thr. s trike rs fri the Gknri- 
nian city of Donetsk adopted reso- 
lutions demanding, abolition of the 
leadmgroteoftheCammumstPar- 
ty and ifircct preadential elections. 
Similar political demand* have 
beat made by mmera in the north- 
ern city of Vaim 
The new protests in Donetdc, 
one of the focal points of strikes 
during the summer, suggest that the 
Communist amiwyin>q have been 
unsuccessful in their efforts to con- 
tain the present strike wave. But 
there are also signs that the workers 
are deeply divided over how to con- 
tinue thesr straggle: 

A member of the Donetsk strike 
committee, Ynri Bddircv, said the 
Donetsk miners decided to go cat 
strike a day after an inco n ausive 
vote on a protest that would have 


involved the entire Donbass region. 
The regional strike e n mmittaft split, 
14 to 14, on a call for a regional 
strike. 

Senior government officials have 
warned that the country cannot af- 
ford a repetition of the July strikes. 
Those stop pages are estimated to 
have cost three billion rubles ($4.7 

hfflir«i at the nfticSa I wm m Mml 

exchange rate) and contributed to 
an annual production shortfall of 
24 million tons of coaL 

In a newspaper interview. Depu- 
ty Prime Minister Lev D. Ryaoev 
inxiittfld that the government was 
doing its best to fulfill promises 
mart* (0 the atrilriiig minwt in July. 
He acknowledged that the govern- 
ment bad failed to meet some de- 
mands On Incfnding the 

supply of production equipment to 
mmes, bat said 381 hems had been 
fulfilled. 

“We have heard such sweet 
words before,” said Mr. Bokiirev, 
insisting that many of the annas’ 
demands remained anfnlfifled. 

The strikers are now demanding 
an immediate rise in the retail price 
of coal to reflect world prices after 
a 10-fold devaluation of the ruble 
that took effect Wednesday. They 


maintain that coal prices. 'Much 
now range from 24 to 70 rubles a 
ton, should at least triple. 

The government is applying the 
new exchange rate of 627 rubles to 
the dollar only to tourists visiting 
the Soviet Uttion and Soviet citi- 
zens traveling abroad. The main 
Soviet bank for foreign trade re- 
fused Wednesday to exchange dol- 
lars at the new rate for foreigners 
resident in the Soviet Union who 
have Western currency accounts. 

Other demands by the Donetsk 
miners include improved supplies 
of spare parts and equipment and 
the es tablishmen t of a parliamenta- 
ry commission to investigate cor- 
ruption and bribe-taking. 

The protest in Donetsk came as 
miners in the northern city of Vor- 
kuta continued a weeklong protest. 
About 20,000 miners at the city's 
largest mine have joined in the 
strike, with scattered support from 
other residents. 

Unrest has also been reported in 
the Kuzbass region of Western Si- 
beria, the scene of the first protests 
in July. About 20,000 miners held a 
wanting strike last week to demand 
that the July accords be fuDy put 
into effect 


(Continued from page I) 
tactical nuclear weapons, both po- 
tentially divisive issues. 

Initial reactions in Loudon and 
Paris were more restrained. Britain 
and France have traditionally re- 
acted with caution to U.S.-Soviet 
negotiations that could affect their 
nuclear arsenals, and they win not 
automatically accept Mr. Bush's 
assurances that arms control will 
not dominate the info rmal meeting 

French and British officials har- 
bor particularly bad memories of 
the Reagan-Gorbacbev meeting in 
October 1986 in Iceland, where the 
two leaders in an unsuc- 

cessful attempt to abolish all U.S. 
and Soviet unclear weapons. When 
they first announced the Reykjavik 
talks. White House officials used 
the same disclaimers about the 
meeting having no agenda or fixed 
negotiating purpose that Mr. Bosh 
used Tuesday about the Dec. 2-3 
sessions with Mir. Gorbachev. 

A West Goman, official waved 
away a suggestion that there might 
be concern about a repeal of Reyk- 
javik, saying: “There’s a certain 
difference now. It’s a new presi- 
dent.” 

Mr. Bush cited “consultation” 
with U.S. allies at several paints in 
his news conference on Tuesday in 
explaining why he had reversed 
himself on meeting Mr. Gorbachev 


this year. But Mr. Bush did not give 
any specifics about recommenda- 
tions they made to him, and he 
made it dear that the allies had not 
been informed of the secret propos- 
al to Mr. Gorbachev until Tuesday, 
shortly before it was announced. 

Mr. Bush dismissed suggestions 
that he was scheduling the meeting 
with Mr. Gorbachev in part to stem 
domestic criticism of his timidity” 
in dealing with change in the Soviet 
Hoc. But those suggestions reflect- 
ed the increasing use of Eastern 
¥ '~ ; as a political issue in West- 


“We know what we have. We do 
not know what we wQ] have. The 
Soviets do not know either. Hdp as 
we can. when we can." 


Throughout the Atlantic alli- 
ance, domestic opponents have 
been questioning with increasing 
frequency whether the govern- 
ments in place are doing enough to 
help the push for democracy in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. 

The announcement of the Bush- 
Gorbachev meeting came las than 
a week after President Francois 
Mitterrand gave an unusually un- 
equivocal endorsement to “help- 
ing" Mr. Gorbachev and called for 
greatly increased Western aid to 
Poland and Hungary. 

Dismissing “the experts’ calcula- 
tions” that it might be easier to 
work with a successor to Mr. Gor- 
bachev, Mr. Mitterrand told the 
European P arliam ent on Ocl 25: 


in tone and emptiasisbytheFr 
president, a middle-level French 
official said Tuesday that Paris bad 
been struck recently “by the grow- 
ing sense of despair that Soviet offi- 
cials project.” 

On Nov. 9, the West German 
chancellor, Helmut Kohl will go to 
Poland, where he will unveil a 
package of economic relief mea- 
sures worth $1 billion for the Soli- 
darity-led cabinet of Prime Minis- 
ter Tadeusz Mazowiedti. 

Shortly after Mr. Bull’s an- 
nouncement, a Kohl spokesman. 
Dieter Vogel, described “the new 
phase in American-Soviet rela- 
tions" as “an important precondi- 
tion to carry forward the reforms in 
East European countries." 
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INTRODUCING THE FIRST NAME 
IN HOTELS. CONRAD. 



Opening November. 


Two telephone lines in every room of our business hotels; in-room fax 
machines, personal computers and portable cellular telephones 
available from the hotel; no charge for incoming faxes; only 
reasonable surcharges on outgoing faxes, telex, telephone calls and 
currency exchange; express pressing and more. 

Conrad Hotels, the international subsidiary of Hilton USA, is a 
return to the highest standards of hotel keeping established by 
Conrad Hilton. Expect unexpected high standards that include: fax, 
telex and photocopying service 7 days a week, 24 hours a day; 

ieck in and 


fully-equipped Busin 
rapid cheat out. 


ess Service Centres; p re-registered chc 


You will find these state-of-the-art services at our new Conrad 
hotels in London and Dublin, and at every Conrad hotel around the 
world. Yet we never forget such traditional touches as shining your 
shoes white you sleep and greeting you by name when you return. 
Conrad Hifton wouldn't have it any other way. 

For reservations, call your travel agent.or Hilton Reservation 
Service. 


Hotel Conrad 
Chelsea Harbour, 
London. 


Every room in this intimate and 
personal hotel is a suite, offering 
ample spate for work and 
entertaining. The unique location 
on the Thames allows executives to 
speed to appointments in 
Westminster or The City by 
Riverbus. 

Enjoy our stylish restaurant 
and lounge, ample parking and 
limousine service. Health dub and 
pool complimentary to guests 
open March 7990. 


Hotel Conrad 
Dublin. 


Just off St. Stephen’s Green, 
opposite the National Concert Hal!, 
the hotel is only minutes from 
business centres, shopping and 
cultural activities. You enjoy 
spacious rooms with executive 
desks; 24-hour room service; 
parking and limousine service. 

Work out in our health club 
complimentary to guests, or join 
Dublin at Alfie Byrne's, sure to be 
the liveliest pub in town. 


Australia: Gold Coast; Bdghan; Brussels* *; Canada: “for Onto*; England: London; 
franc*! west Indies: Saint Martin; Hong Kong*; Ireland: Dublin; Mexico: Cabo San 
Lucas'. Cancun*. Puerto vaflana *; Monaco: Monte Carlo; Turkey: Istanbul.* 
•Opening 1990-1991 •'Opening 1992 
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A Timely Summit 

Plenty to Discuss SSfSSXwSS 


The White House modestly describes the 
Mediterranean rendezvous between Presi- 
dents George Bush and Mikhail Gorbachev 
as a get-acquainted meeting that will merely 
set the stage for a full-scale summit meeting 
next summer. But it would be a mistake, and 
probably impossible, to settle for a photo 
opportunity summit session next month. 

It will be Mr. Bush's first encounter as 
president with (be impatient Soviet leader 
who has given him a chance to do what 
previous administrations could not — 
transform East-West relations. And it wffl 
be an ideal occasion for Mr. Bush to identi- 
fy personally with Mr. Gorbachev's efforts 
to reshape the Soviet economy and society. 

The meeting represents a triumph for Sec- 
retary of State James Baker. Mr. Bush has 
been slow to deal with the momentous trans- 
formations now under way in the East. His 
cautious policy, which the adminis tration 
itself once characterized as “status quo plus." 
has led to in tonal squabbling and created 
widespread doubts about Mr. Bush's leader- 
ship. But in two important speeches in recent 
weeks, Mr. Baker began to turn the ship of 
state around. Now he has got Mr. Bush on 
board, preparing to meet Moscow halfway. 

And prepare be must, if only because Mr. 


Gorbachev has shewn himself willing and 
able to seize the initiative. Ronald Reagan 
learned that to his embarrassment three 
years ago at Reykjavik. 

The very exercise of anticipating sur- 
prises and preparing for them should ener- 
gize Washington's sluggish bureaucracy 
and. finally, put an end to the foot-drag- 
ging over East-West policy. Mr. Bush him- 
self said Tuesday. M I don't want to have 
two gigantic ships pass in the night be- 
cause of failed communication.” 

There may not be time to arrange con- 
crete agreements, but there is plenty to 
discuss — like economic reform in the 
Soviet Union, what the West can do to 
help, and the tidal wave of change in 
Eastern Europe and the Baltic 
Further, the two leaders can give impetus 
to negotiating on conventional nuclear and 
chemical weapons, defusing regional con- 
flicts, codifying human rights advances and 
cooperating on the environment Not to use 
the meeting to advance at least part of that 
agenda would waste precious time 
President Bush has been slow to move 
on Soviet-American relations since taking 
office and quick to settle for symbolism. 
That is all the more reason for him to press 
for more than a photo op summit 

— THE HEW YORK TIMES. 


It Seems a Good Idea 


A meeting next month between Presidents 
Bush and Gorbachev sounds like a good 
idea. Their first pair-off will hdp Mr. Bush 
make sure, as he put it on Tuesday, that in 
this time of rapid change he won't miss 
something important for lack of communica- 
tion As for Mr. Gorbachev, so much of what 
he is trying to do in opening up Us country 
hinges on the U.S. attitude that he cannot fail 
to want to take his own dose reading. 

The arms control, regional and political 
issues already submitted to Soviet-Ameri- 
can negotiation are not expected to be 
ready for final political dosing in six weeks, 
but some of them can no doubt profit from 
summit-level massage. 

Mr. Gorbachev is a summit veteran, and 
this puts a burden on Mr. Bush to show that 
he can hold bis own — especially at a 
meeting without a choreographed agenda, 
as the Mediterranean session is intended to 
be. People recall with a shudder the far-out 
proposals Mr. Gorbachev sprang upon an 
unprepared but eager Ronald Reagan at 
Reykjavik. But it would be out of character 
for George Bush, who is a watch-your-step 
man when it comes to foreign policy, to be 


swept into indiscretion. He is more com- 
monly accused of an opposite tendency. 

The president dismissed suggestions on 
Tuesday that the more conservative mem- 
bers of his administration harbor reserva- 
tions about his Soviet policy . In fact some of 
them are leery, although we see nothing Hke 
the deep internal splits and White House 
inderisrveness that plagued recent admims- 
(rations. The more cannous are not unfair in 
asking how great a diplomatic investment 
the United States should make in a politician 
as heavily besieged as Mr. Gorbachev, but 
Secretary of State James Baker has a good 
answer for them. The standard for dealing 
with any Kremlin leader is the American 
interest As long as a president respects this 
standard, he is on solid ground 

The additional question is asked whether 
the United States should “help” Mr. Gor- 
bachev. The Bush mainstream has located 
the right way to do it: not by subsidies or 
favors but by technical advice and political 
encouragement to strengthen the dements 
favoring political and economic choice. 
This approach offers potential double gain: 
valuable agreements and a Soviet partner 
increasingly locked into reform. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Flags Are Burning Again 


The constitutionality of the new flag pro- 
tection law is in doubt, but supporters and 
opponents can agree that the statute has 
already had an immediate impact: It has 
precipitated a Lot of flag burning. Demon- 
strations began during the weekend In var- 
ious spots across the United States, those 
wishing to testthe law, or simply to demon- 
strate contempt for authority, began setting 
matches to the Stars and Stripes. On Mon- 
day for example, a dozen students at the 
University of Washington burned a flag to 
protest the new law, but they were not 
arrested On Tuesday, another set of flag 
burners presented themselves at the Capitol 
and were promptly rounded up by police. 

These are the kinds of defendants that 
some U.S. attorney was undoubtedly yearn- 
ing to prosecute, because they will put off 
and offend so many people. When their test 
case comes before the Supreme Court, as it 
inevitably will, the government will no 
doubt have strong support in Congress and 
elsewhere, although that guarantees neither 
that it will be right nor that it will win. 

Those arrested include Gregory Johnson, 
the protester whose 1984 conviction for flag 
desecration in Texas was revised by the 
Supreme Court, and Scott Tyler, whose art 
exhibit in Chicago required viewers to walk 


on a flag spread on the floor. Mi. Johnson is 
identified as a member of the Revolution- 
ary Communist Youth Brigade, which is 
also sure to endear him to the jury. They 
and two companions ripped and burned 
flags, chanted “Burn, baby, bum" and pro- 
vided exactly the kind of television footage 
that infuriates viewers and leads politicians 
to wild aveneactioa and recourse to every 
nutty repressive idea they can think up. The 
television spectacular does not alter these 
truths: The flag protection statute, which 
seeks to suppress political speech, is not 
only unconstitutional, h is a superfluity. 

Setting fire to anything much beyond a 
cigarette on the steps of the Capitol al- 
ready qualifies as disorderly conduct Pe- 
destrians, tourists. Hill workers, crowds of 
little children and elderly voters, not to 
mention tbs dear old legislators them- 
selves, swarm all over that particular site 
and are put in danger by any kind of fire. 
The flag burners have been charged with 
disorderly conduct Why implicate free 
speech by creating a separate crime? 

When the new flag protection law is de- 
clared unconstitutional, as we believe it wifi 
be, the country would be a lot better off if 
the subject were given a long rest 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 

Onward in South Africa specifics of his profess 


The mood of Sunday's first-ever rally by 
the African National Congress should 
leave the South African government of 
President F. W. de Klerk is no doubt that 
now, as in the past apartheid offers no 
solution to that country’s political prob- 
lems. Political equality for all South Afri- 
cans — black, white, yellow, brown — 
remains the only sane alternative. 

That the rally was allowed to go on is an 
obvious plus for Mr. de Klerk's reformist 
image. That fact alone could soften, and 
most likely already is softening, the ground 
lor his government and opening doors m 
the centers of global power. But the world 
should not lose sight of the fact that the 
mini om of South Africans who have to 
endure the oppression of apartheid are 
more concerned with substantial reality, 
less with mere diplomatic posturing. 

If Mr. de Klerk’s “reforms” were just the 
latest of this political chess designed to keep 
South Africans at war with each other, the 
majority of the reluctant players have said 
enough is enough. The signal has long gone 
up: Apartheid must give way to political 
equality for aQ South Africans. 

— The Standard fNairtii). 


South Africa's President F. W. de Klerk 
must now commit himself to specifics, the 


specifics of his professed plan to dismantle 
apartheid. It is profoundly ridiculous and 
utterly hypocritical to keep turning a blind 
eye to the absolute need for un banfling the 
African National Congress and other na- 
tionalist groupings in the country. 

It is ironic for the authorities to grant a 
license for the released ANC men to ad- 
dress a rally and then go ahe-wj anH demand 
that they should not try to promote the 
objectives of the organization. Surely they 
cannot have been expected to promote the 
aims of the government. Or were they sup- 
posed to talk about the weather? 

The ANC lives, it is among the people, 
and talk about it they absolutely must. It is 
Pretoria which should act decisively by do- 
ing away with restrictions on political free- 
dom, rather than enforcing them selective- 
ly. Is it not ridiculous that whereas 
technically the ANC is still banned, it is 
allowed to hold a political rally? 

— Daily Nation (Nairobi). 

If British profits, British jobs and British 
commercial and strategic interests are more 
important to London than the plight of the 
30 million disenfranchised, brutalized and 
dehumanized majority in South Africa, 
Britain must be prepared to shoulder the 

consequences of her stance when the major- 
ity come to power in South Africa. 

— The Herald ( Harare, Zimbabwe). 
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OPINION 


Who Wants Cambodia, Bided by Hun Sen? 


Lebanon: 
The Crisis 


W ASHINGTON — The hands 
of Hun Sen, Hene Samrin and 


VY of Hun Sen. Heng Samrin and 
colleagues are bloodied from the 
bmal murders of my family and the 
families of many other Cambodians. 

After the fall of Phnom Penh in 
1975 and when Heng Samrin was in 
charge of the eastern portion of 
Cambodia, he carried oul the Khmer 
Rouge plan for a forced exodus from 
populated areas to the countryside- 
Every echelon erf the Khmer Rouge 
leadership carried out mass execu- 
tions of relatives of the educated, the 
militaiy and civil servants. 

In 1*975, in the province of Svay 
Rieng, my eldest brother, after being 
starved for several months, was or- 
dered by Heng Samoa's deputies to 
dig his own grave and was then mur- 
dered (as witnessed by my brother's 
wife's uncle, who survives). 

In 1976, my next oldest brother, a 
schoolteacher, seeking escape from 
the constant trifling* ordered by 
Heng Samrin in Svay Rieng. fled to 
the province of Tay Nish in Viet- 
nam. Ina«nj of finding relief from 
the terror, he was returned by the 
Vietnamese Communists to Svay 
Rieng. exchanged to Heng Samrin’s 
troops for one cow. He was paraded 
before a meeting of villagers, beaten 
and cut to ribbons with a hoe, and 
left to die before their eyes, his body 
to be eaten by wild dogs that night 
(as witnessed 'tty my oldest brother’s 
wife, who survives). 

Also in 1975, my wife, several 
months pregnant, was forced to 
march for 10 days from Phnom 
Penh to Svay Rieng province, 
which borders Vietnam The long 
march caused a premature birth, 
and my baby girl soon died be- 
cause her starving mother lacked 
the milk to keep her alive. 

On the day my wife gave birth she 
was forced to work in the rice fields. 
My 4-year-dd son was forced by 
Heng Samrin’s troops to walk many 
miles through the jungle to beg rice 
from distant relatives. 

In late 1978, my wife and then 7- 
y ear-old son were forced by the 
Khmer Rouge to march to Pursai 
province in western Cambodia, and 
the Khmer Rouge tried to force her 
to many one of its cadres. When she 
refused, they led her to one of the 
nearby “ trilling fields" and mur- 
dered her and my son (as witnessed 
by my surviving brother-in-law). 


By Saren Thach 


The Khmer Rouge were composed 
of two factions, the western headed 
by Pol Pot and the eastern headed by 
Heng Samrin. The easten portion of 
Cambodia was occupied by the Viet- 
namese. Hun Sen was a regim e nta l 
commander under Heng S a tnrtn , 
and operated in the northeastern 
province of Kompong Cham. 

From day one, they and the troops 
under tbdr wvwnand killed ouhs- 
g jmmatdy anyone in their way. 
When overrunning two hospitals, 
Heng Samrin’s and non Sen’s troops 
threw hand grenades and slit the 
throats of criucally 31 patients (The 
Washington Post, SepL 10, 1973). 

In July 1973, during the bade to 
relieve the provincial capital, my 
Special Forces unit was sent to re- 
lieve the garrison at Kompong 
Oiara, whim had been under siege 


They discovered hundreds of bodies 
of men, women and c hil dren, young 
and old, including Buddhist 
from \illages near the provincial cap- 
ital. The victims had been tortured 
and then killed — some executed by 
a shot in the bade of the head, others 
chapped to death with hoes, others 


strangled to death or suffocated by 
plastic bags tied over their beads. 

In 1973, Heng Samrin, as eastern 
commander of the Khmer Rouge; 
turned his entire command over to 
the Vietnamese, who trained, aimed 
and Fought them and were 

instrumental in the capture of 
Phnom Penh in 1975. 

Under the Khmer Rouge in the 
east, led by Heng Samrin and Hun 
Sen, there were massacres of the 
Muslim minority, die Dmmg And 
Hun Sen was charged with pereooaL 
ty lending the single greatest cross- 
border massacre of Vietnamese civil- 
ians during die Pol Pot days (The 
Bangkok Post, May 2, 1989). 

Given bis record of genocide 

flgftincf ^i» flumw and hi«t «aih«ayvi- 

ence to the Vietnamese, it is likely 
that this cross-border massacre fo- 
cused on ethnic minorities in Viet- 
nam (Chains and Stieng) and was 
Vietnamese-inspired. 

The massacre would have served 
two purposes. First, it punished the 
Chains and “Moatagnards.” who 
historically disliked the Vietnamese 
and wixm the Vietnamese have been 

Dying to eradicate for centuries. 


“Montagnaid groups maueup mw* 
of the TJ.S. indigenous Special 
Forces troops who fought the Com- 
munists. Vietnamese traditionally re- 

fmed to than as “mo,” or smw. 

Second, the raid gave the Viet- 
namese the excuse to invade and 
colonize Cambodia. 

In 1977, HOT Sen and HengSamr 

cn fled to the open arms of the 

Vietnamese, not because they otyect- 

ed to massacres by the Khmer Rouge 
but because they learned that they 
were targeted for executkjn in a 
purge looby Ke Fault Pol Pofs 
f ?mal solution" included a plan to 
kifi all Cambodians over the age of 
13, except for his most trusted umer 
ende — the “Paris dfique. Pol Pot 
distrusted Hun Sea, Heng Samrin 
and the others in the eastern com- 
mand because of their dose relation- 
ship with the Vietnamese. 


Is Regional 


ship with the Vietnamese; 

The world should care if a pro- 
Vietnam government rules in CanH 
b odi a i especially when its leaders’ 
Hands are as bloody as are those of 
Pol Pot’s Khmer Rouge. 


The writer, a Ccanbodum in exile, 
is a businessman in Virginia. This 
comment has been adapted from an 
article in The Washington Post. 



By Milton Vioret : 

W ashington —The political ■ 

charter signed in Saudi Arabia- 

recently by Lebanon's parliamentari- 
ans is a promising step toward ending 
ibe civil war that has ravaged toe- 
country for nearly 15 years. But it is 
only a step. Lebanon’s cava war has- 
become so enmeshed in the larger* 
complexities of the Middle East ensifi 
that it no longer lends itself (if it ever- 
did) to separate resolution. .i J 

Power in Lebanon today lies not 
with the parliamentarians but wilh- 
the Sy rians, Israelis and gun-toting' 
mnirias that view Lebanese national . 
reconciliation as far less important, 
than their own special interests. 

Among these interests are drugs, • 
smuggling, extortion and paid jofes,- 
But there are also national ana sec- 
tarian interests of a more legitimate 
nature — which were beyond the ca- 
pacity of the accord to address. 

Syria, which occupies about two- 
thirds of Lebanon, is frightened of** 
vacuum of power. It has expressed, 
sympathy for the new charter, but ft - 
refuses to withdraw without assur- 
ances that it will not some morning, 
find, ash did in 1982, an Israeli army • 
sitting on its western frontier. 

Israel, whose “security zone” in thfc.- 
somh makes up a tenth of Lebanon, 
has also made clear that h will stay 1 
until it is certain that its northern > 
readies are safe from attack, whether 
by Palestinians, the traditional enemy, ; 
or by Lebanese Shiites, the enemy it 
made in its ill-advised 1982 invasion.. 


Ironically, the security interests oL 
Syrians and Israelis in Lebanon are ■ 
nearly identical. Both recognize the - 
need for a central government lhaU 
can control Lebanon’s territory^ 
whether against invaders or guerril- 
las. Although both have been tempt-., 
ed to make Lebanon a client, both 
insist that they have no plans for any- 
permanent military occupation. rC 
The two of them probably would 
settle for Lebanon as a buffer state- • 
But neither wifi evacuate until fta, 
security concerns are satisfied. Andt 
until both do, there is little chance of- 
a settlement among the Lebanese. 

Among the Christian Lebanese, l 
M ajor General Michel Aram has an- 
nounced total rejection of the charter^ 
he objects to the Christian surrender 
of power that it contains. Mere imme- 1 
diatety, he sayB he will fight any agree- ', 
meat that does not provide an nan- 
dad schedule for Syrian withdrawal ‘ 
General Aoun has transformed the! 
remnants of the a nny mm me more 
sectarian mititia, while he himself has 1 
become just another chieftain For! 
most of this year he has been in an< 
artillery war with the Syrians, thanks 

is precisely 8 because Ms 'SkeTare 
around to make alliances with its cne-' 
□ties that Syria established its pres- 
ence in Lebancm in the first plat* - 
On tiie Muslim side, NaWh Beni! 
has also rejected the accord. His ob- 
jection is not so much that it did not; 
give the Shiites the powex due them as 
Lebanon's largest sect, though it did 
not It is that Israel's occupation of 
the Shiite heartland, where the “secu- 
rity zone” is located, will not end with 
the accord’s adoption. 

Mr. Beni Syna's doscst Lebanese 
ally, has vowed that his AmaJ militia 
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The conference will assure the political rights of the Khmer Rouge 


Moving Out of Communism and Back Into History 


N EW YORK — The extraordinary cascade of 
transformations r oiling , what must still be 


1 v transformations roiling what must still be 
called the Soviet bloc is revealing that the ideologi- 
cal battles of the last half-century were a parenthe- 
sis. Their demise in favor of liberal democracy is 
not the end of history, as has been suggested, but 
the return of histoiy m the eastern part of Europe. 

All the old problems of nation-states and ethnic 
rivalries are re-emerging. It is now dearer than 


By Flora Lewis 


ever that they were never resolved, only suppressed 
by militant, imperial communism. As Wqjdech 


expert in the Polish parliament, has pointed cut, 
the Warsaw Pact is an ideological alliance, and 
really between parties although it binds the states 
that were ruled by those Communist parties. 

The Polish government has no intention of 
trying to get out of the pact but would like to see 
it rewritten as a more traditional alliance of 
sovereign states. But their history makes that 
difficult, and now they are coming to face again 
all those old questions that communism pretend- 
ed to have swept away. 

Western Europe has gone through a very differ- 
ent process. Besides achieving prosperity and im- 
planting democracy, it has actually solved the old 
territorial and most of the minority issues. That 
was done by consent and accommodation. The 
success of the European Community has been not 
only in rising living standards but m the fact that 
war between its members is no longer conceivable. 

Practically every border in the East remains in 
dispute, not just because of the shifts imposed after 


World War n but going back to the big map 
changes after World War land, in some cases, suet 
as Romania and Hungary, to centuries of conflict. 

The Soviet Union and Yugoslavia are plagued 
by fierce nationality issues that threaten violence 
and possibly even their survival as unified states. 
The French philosopher Andrt Gluck smarm has 
written that “getting out of communism is getting 
back into history.** But h is a bitter, angry history 
that still has to be sorted out 

He quotes the Czech dissident Vaclav Havd, 
who said: “The totalitarian power brought a bu- 
reaucratic 'order* in the living disorder erf history, 
as a resoh of which it was mummified as history. 
The government has so to speak nationalized trine, 
and so time has been strode by the sad fate of so 
much that was nationalized. It began to perish.” 

Now the East has the task of catching op with 
the West not only technologically, econamicaDy 
and politically but also historically. Otherwise ti 
has no place to go in getting out of commmdsm but 
bade into the structure of the period between the 
two world wars, a certain disaster. 

Fortunately, older histoiy offers some guide- 
lines for tiie regional organization of central Eu- 
rope. Nationalism and the demand for indepen- 
dence are too strong, and getting stronger, for the 
revival of old empires that provided the frame- 
work before the emergence of national slates. 
But, as Western Europe has shown, a framework 


of coalition and cooperation can also support the 
relations of democratic states if these are devised 
consciously and carefully. 

History is coming back in people’s minds as they 
consider how the small states between Germany 
and Russia can work out some kind of viable 
community in what rislm bec omin g a dangerous 
power vacuum. A balancing weight is needed to 
take the place of rind, insupportable Soviet do- 
minion, which held fines taut far two generations. 
That is decaying now, but there is as yet no chart 


inat is decaying now, mu there is as yet no chart 
for the future. One mil have to be created. 

Some talk of a new version of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, without an emperor, of course, 
and on a basis of democratic rights. Sane reach 
back to a larger version c£ 18th century ideas that 
would have miked Sweden, Poland and the 


States as a Middle European power. 

These are vague ideas. Events are moving so fast. 

and the assumptions of the Cold War had become 
so firmly cemented, that policymakers have had no 
time to ponder and examine the possibilities. But 
they must hnny, because dangerous instabilities 
and the revival of old frictions threaten if there is 
no plan to manage the return of histoiy and it is 
left to rush bade pdl-mdL 
To $>eak of the end of Msuxy now is to imagine 
that it has been only about conflicting ideologies. 
That is the least of it, and tiie conflict only served 
to obstruct the necessary evolution. Refanxochmg 
the process is a tremendous challenge for the West 
as wdl as for the East The fate of both is at stake. 

The New York Tones. 


■ _ .. _ _ _ A rairauioan nezDouan 

For Hungary, the Goals Are Worth the Large Risks iSSSSf, 


B ERLIN — Democratic reform is 
at greater risk in Hungary th.wi 
in Poland. If reform fads, me conse- 
quences would be grave for the other 
East European countries and East 
Germany, and for toe Soviet Union 
itself. Forces in the U.S.SJL opposed 
to reform, even now appalled by the 
upheaval provoked by Mikhail Gor- 
iachev. would find decisive vindica- 
tion in a Hungarian debacle. The 
transformation now under wav in 


By William Pfaff 


Alliance of Free Democrats is a more 
urban affair. Both are untested, with 
unknown popular resonance. Some 
prewar parties have recently been re- 
established — toe Smallholders, for 
example — which might win votes 
sinmiy on their names. 

Tbe Communist Party has reinvent- 
ed itsdf as the “Socialist Party," al- 
though a conservative wing resists toe 


Cae- a- K i ,r n' uaju&u « cuuacrvauvc wmg resists UK 

Cwi, l 23P ,t c h a ng e and professional. party Func- 

Mura rate on Hragaran suotss. « borafe u, ta 


But Hungary lacks a force compa- 
rable to Poland's Solidarity — a mass 
movement with a structure of leader- 
ship. discipline, a urogram, a system 
for debating and caking policy. 
Hungarian opposition groups have 
existed in public for the last two years 
or so. notably the Alliance of Free 
Democrats and toe Hungarian Dem- 
ocratic Foma, and toe Hungarian 
parliament gave opposition parties 
legal standing in mid-October. As yet 
aD are groups of uncounted member- 
ship and unsure programs. They are 
alliances among divergent opinions. 

The Democratic Forum has ideo- 
logical roots in a prewar movement of 


wmers and intellectuals attempting 
to ally toerasdves with, and speak 


for, toe peasantry. Its members today 
are Lygeiy from the provincial intdh- 
gentsa and professional class. Tbe 


threaten their ca reers. The Commu- 
nists and their auxiliary organizations, 
toe paramiliiary Workers’ Militia, toe 
youth movement and so forth, have 
surreptitiously tried to transfer real 
estate and other party wealth to pri- 
vate hands or to newly formed private 
companies — a form’ of privatization 
of public assets that free market eco- 
nomists bad not anticipated. 

It is a confused situation, if an 
exhilarating one. There is no solid 
moderate force yet which seems ca- 
pable of winning tbe national elec- 
tions set to take place next year, and 
of leading a new government on the 
course of intelligent reform. Govern- 
ment reorganization is contributing 
to the problem. Tbe current pace of 
transition from the single-party state 
means that it could be as late as next 
summer before a new government is 


I T WOULD be a shame if the East Europeans, in their justifiable 
eagerness to shake off Lenin, went to the other extreme. 

It was a Hungarian who wrote the definitive history of what happens when 
market society runs rampant, Karl Pdasyi, the late historian and political 
economist, observed in — *■ — - - 


it book The Great Transformation" J ZT 


toaithe breakdown of European society with World War L the interwar 
depression and the rise of Bolshevism and fascism originated “in toe Utnoian 


formed. Poland gave itself a new gov- 
ernment in a matter of weeks. 

Hungary’s new government, when it 
does come, may be perilously weak, 
resting os coalition and compromises 
among immature parties. The plan for 
the presidency would have the presi- 
dent appoint cabinets but be unable to 
dismiss them. The president win ini- 
tially be popularly elected but Ins suc- 
cessors will be named fay padiament 

Much in all of this recalls the unsta- 
ble Third and Fourth RqmbEcs of 
prewar and early postwar France. It is 
very democratic, and the choice of a 
weak system is easy to understand, 
given what Hungarians have been 
through since 1949. But it does not 
seem what a nation needs in a time of 
great and disruptive chang e 

Hungary is not in any case a coun- 
try with strong democratic traditions 
(even though its parliamentary histo- 
ry can be traced to the 13th century). 
Its prewar government was authori- 
tarian and reactionary. Liberal move- 
ments in Hungarian history have re- 
peatedly failed — crushed in 1849, 
and again in 1949 and 1956. 

The problem of internal mmnri tjffii 
which dominated Hungarian politics 
throughout the 19th century, was cru- 
elly ended by {filler's slaughter of 
Hungary’s Jewish minority, and by 
frontier changes after the first world 
war and population transfers after the 
second. Now there is a problem of 
external minorities. A quarter of the 
Hungarian nation live outside Himga- 


Stored up against Co mmunis ts and 
their coMbaratora. 

The economic situation is better 
than in Poland, thanks in considerable 
measure to West German as wdl as 
Japanese assistance in recent years, as 
Hungarian reform developed. But dif- 
ficulty lies ahead and dure are illu- 
sions about the West. There is a widely 
held assumption that toe Weston 
countries — above till toe United 
States — will stqi in to solve Hunga- 
ry’s problems. When dial does not 
happen there wiB be trouble. 

When trouble does crane, ff a coher- 
ent and capable moderate leadership 
has not emerged, a veer toward radi- 
calism is posable. Ra dicalism in tum 
can provoke reaction, the call for a 
party of order. The risks are consider- 
able. The goals, though — free votes, 
free parties, a free gov ernmen t and a 
freed economy — are worth any risk. 

International Herald Tribune 
® Los Angeles Times Syndicate 


any, nas vowed that his AmaJ muititi 
wifl neither disarm nor tosband while 
Israelis are on his land And as long 
as Amal — or any other mili tia — ' 
exists as an armed force, no Lebanese 
government can claim to control the 
countiy or be able to enforce a peace.; 

The baric condition for ending Leb! 
anon’s civil war is disarmament of all 
the miti has — General Aeon's and 
Mr. Bern’s, as wdl as Druze, Maro- 
nite, Palestinian and Hezbollah fac- 
tions. The Syrians have failed at this 
job during ISyeais in the country, and 
thelsraehs did no better during thar 
brief occupation. So great is the dis- 


trust in Lebanon that, as long as one 
militia has the capacity to m, none 
win voluntarily give up its weapons. ; 

And so it seems unlikely that the 
charter wiQ : serve as any thing mare 
than a pattern for some future settle: 
ment. That future win arrive only as 
part of a package agreement between 
the contendere m the Middle East. 

The only proposal cm toe table to 
treat the MxkSe East crisis for what it 
is — a series of linked p rob l ems tor 
yo king Israel Syria, Lebanon and the 
Palestinians — is an international con- 
ference. The United States endorsed 
such a conference in 1988, but backed 
away from, it at brad's insistence! 
Whatever promise toe Lebanese ac- 
cord contains wQl be realized only 
after it is placed in its Middle East 
context Tnat is the task — and the 
opportunity— that faces Washington. 


The writer covers the Middle East for 
The New Yorker. He contributed this 
comment to The New York Times. 


100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 

1889: Rivalry of fhe Seas sion ip make war on Rn 


PARIS — TheHeraldsays in an edito- 
nal Tbe Emperor WiHum is resolved 
toat Gennamr shall be die strongest 
naval and militaiy Powcrin Europe. A 
Goman fleet is to be bu2t 


depression and the rise of Bolshevism and fascism originated “in the Utopian 
endeavor of economic liberalism to set up a self-regulatiiig market system.” 

The radical idea toat citizens simply Lad to accept whatever verdict the 
market system spit out proved too terrifying to bear when depressions came. 
“In toe social and economic suffering of our age," Mr. Polanyi wrote in the 
fateful year 1944, “in the tragic viassitudes (rf the depression, fluctuations of 
currency, mass unemployment, shif tings of social stains, mass destructions of 
s 1 *? 5 - we have experienced the worst." 

ityall means, tear down those statues of Lenin and Marx. But before 
ra&bgto erect statues of Adam Smith and MU ton Friedman in Warsaw or 
Budapest. Poles and Hungarians might consider budding ones of the late 
Sweden Prime Minister Okrf Palme or tbe great economist of toe middle wav 
Joim Maynard Keynes — or of the historian Kari PdanyL 

— Robert Kuttner, conmemtng in The Washington Past. 


ty — to Trantytauiia in Romania, in 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, the Uk- 


raine in the Soviet Union. All are 
possible sources of future troubles. 

Nationalism is a powerful force, 
and could oertainly explode a gainst 
the Russians. Anti-Semitism is a fac- 
tor of some significance, linked to toe 
fact that a disproportionate num % 
of Jews were among the Communist 
leadership installed m power in Hun- 
g 2 iy in 1949. Most people prominent 
in politics and public Ufa have com- 
promised pasts. No oue knows how 
tolerant the public is going to be. As 
in Poland, much toured has been 


seas. France wjfl mcreaSI^ navy, 
and Gomaity, of course, wifi buM 
“other batch of stops. Meanwhile. 
“Jjy sod Austria cannot afford to be 
reduced to impotence, and must toere- 
lore spend millions on their fleets. It 

remmns to be seen who wffl vrin in tois 
blind race towards bankruptcy. 


son to make war on Russia, restore 
the sacred possessions of Poland and 
unite Poland to Germany, tiie most 
cu ltu red country. The- Kjiisw added: 
1 had a wondrous dream, Tbe Vu|jo 
appeared to a* and entrusted me with 
toe rescue of her sacked habitation: 
She gazed at me tearfully, aid I went 
forth to execute her htrfy wQL" Tie 
Kaiser called on the Poles to mcet the 
German troops as their brothers anti 
saviours. Those who were with tom 
would be amply rewarded, while those 
who were against him would perish, r 


1939: Jews Evicted 


1914: Kaiser Insane’ 

fKteOGRAD — The Rncmn 


1949. Most peoole urominem gnpaar Wffliam * . removed to an undisclosed destma- 


BERLIN — The entire Jewish popu- 
lation of Madmsch-Ostrau. m toe 
Czech Protectorate, and all trade 
Jews in Kattowitz have been forced 


msant They cite his raoclamation to 
fe^«atZaenstochow,mv*idihe 
JTOed to a miraculous ringing of the 


tion believed to be a “Jewish re^t- 


and declared that it denoted his decJ 


vation" in Poland. Reports are cfc- 
culating that a “Ghetto Staid* vqjU 
be founded in Poland, and all Jcgtp 
in Germany transported there. 
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OPINION 


e the Fur Didn’t 


.. AMO THIS non L WILL C°S T r°U RpCICtFfLLEg CEMTER 


By George F. Will 


■n/ASHINGTON — Riiiiiiinng. 

T” Rlliliujujg. ' RinmiiYm y QjX 

“Hi, ifs me, I called toswTwGss Man- 
ner has just pubtishoF — thock — 
“Sony, that’s my ‘call waiting,’ let me 
pi^you on hold for jnst & second." 
More pause. Still more panse. 
back. Now, where was 17 Ob 

yes. Miss Manners says " ■ 

-Miss Mannas is dismayed. Having 
spent a lifetime writing Wttetins front!* 
&su Uses in the etiquette war, die has 
tod so many seating experiences it is 
weD-nigh impossible to flabbergast bar 
btft flabbergasted she is by call-waiting. ' 

: Tbai is the latest wrinkle in telephone 
MBOyanccs. It is a system by which the 
telephone, while in use, makes a pe- 
remptory noise — thock! — teffing the 
users that a third party wants the atten- 
tion of the party who owns the triqflyme 
e^&ipped with caB-wai ting. That mic - 
guided person would not have installed 
it were he or she not prepared to commit 


(she might be able to.do both, rimtuta- 
neoudy) as she peers, with eyebrows 
arched and head ffited badc Jnmdenlly 
to elevate her nose for an editorial am,' 
through. ha ks^aeHetttttesttkkmM 
of modem manners. Determined not to 
let Society seek iis own level, she fixes 
ujxm offenders a glarcthai would freeze 
claret or will lettnee, and vows not to let 


... jM... 

l TAKE IT 
Fftprt YouR.. 
ClA*EP £<P»?ESSiom 
THAT JTS 

A DfAt... 


The Writer of This Column 
Dislikes Showy Shirttails 


By Joe Queenan 


W ASHINGTON — Editors seen to 
assumethat when you read an 




Miss Manners battles 
qgainst people practicing 
V therapeutic rudeness, ' 


“Ah,” she says, “the adventure of 
modem' living: So' many interesting 
questions." Indeed. 

We Eve in a statistically improbable 
moment, when divorces seem to out- 
number marriages and, as she delicate- 
ly observes, "weddings are held at what 
we shall ever so gently-call a later state 
of courtship." It is an interesting ques- 
tion. How does one properly refer to a 
person of the opposite' sex. sharing liv- 
ing quarters? POSSLC does nothave 
enough vowels to denote anyihing oth- 
er than a small railway junction hr 
Wales. How about- bouseholdmale? 
Paraspouse? Plianci? (Rhymes with fi- 
and. Derives from “pawns living in a 
noncommitied environment.”) 

-Miss Manners stands at Armaved- 

a ..j l.ui. ? . : i ~ - 


• * orbrn 


* ITE., 



j 

ml 


VV assume that when you read an 
opinion page piece — or a book or maga- 
zine article — you have a consuming 
interest in knowing abort any interest 
( 'financial, professional, political) the au- 
thor might We in the subject he is writ- 
ing about That's why those link biogra- 
phies sometimes run on at such length. 

This is no doubt a good thing But, 


al reader, I would argue that there are 

MEANWHILE 


more important things to avoid than let- 
ting some minor conflict of interest slip 


by. One is the excessive curesiness in 
these IDs. which seems Lobe on the rise. 





He Chrinwa Science Montar — La Angela Titto SymScmt 


these IDs, which seems to be an the rise: 

— Cfytemnestra Harris has had we 
cats, three brain operations and four hus- 
bands. The brain operations wav the least 
aggravating. 

Or. — Jason Bragg has worked as a 
hod carrier, common laborer, ditch digger, 
garbage man, peon, esne aid serf. He is 
now president of Haverford College. 

Another source of irritation is lag lines 


the nnpoliteness of rece ivin g such in- 
coming calls on a “last-come, first- 
served basis,” thereby reversing the sen- 
sible order of precedence. 

•Miss Manners says call-waiting “is 
Eke a child screaming forattentkm while 
cast is on the telephone." 

.It is the second-worst idea, so far, 
from the world of telephones. 

(It is impossible to write, in iwti gnwy 
suitable for a family newspaper, about 
the practice of playing music at people 
whose calls have been pot on ^ihi 
B eing on hold is tolerable; one can 
daydream, write letters, read novels. 
Bat being on hold with Barbra Strei- 
sand singing “Peeo-pul, Peeo-pul who 
need pcee-puT? Intolerable.) 

These are sutnects for Miss Manners’ 
severities m her latest canonical publica- 
tion, “Miss Manners' Guide for the 
'IWnrof-thc-MiDeamnm.’’ To people 
who practice the instant intimacy she so 
rightly deplores (“Nowadays, if some- 
one sand ‘Call me Idimari,* few people 
would. Strangers would say, ‘Howy’do- 
ing, IshT ”), Miss Manners is known as 
Judith Martin, the cohnnnist 

-To those of us who sit at her feet far 
guidance, die is the tutor who ahonativo- 


ing therapeutic rudeness. She increas- 
ingly hears idealism invoked as an 
excuse for bad manners, as in theafl- 
purpose, self-flattering explanation 
■that.'T am too free a spirit to ... " 
(You name the social convention: 
Wear socks, write thank you notes, eat 
what is put in front of yon.) To all those 
shouting “Oh, wow, freedom!” she 
says:. “Nice try. Now get a grip.” And 
rite aides: “What about when society is 
right? That does happen occasionally.” 

Sincerity (as in, “Don’t yon think the 
fur in your coat looked better on the 
animalr’p is no excase fete being offen- 
sive, anti neither is “caring,” or even 
truthfulness. CMC. it is true that I 
should not have ordered the fried mot 
zareOa sticks to go with my steak-and- 
cheese sub. But be a little less caring, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The GEO Would Be Gone 


please, about my cholesterol level As 
Miss Manners says, “Cut out all this 
hefofalnes^ right now." 

She is almost comprehensive about 
what we most do, what it would be nice 
to do, and what it would be unforgiv- 
able to do or fail to da However, the 
lacuna in her system concerns another 
device which, like the telephone,' is 
ubiquitous: the automobile 

I know, I knew. The banc challenge of 
maimers is to be exposed to the bad 
manners of others without imitating 
than. But please, Miss Manners, teO us 
it is peomssiHe to speak rinuply to, if 
not strafe, drivers who sit in the lrft-turn 
lane at a red figfat and, when the light 
corns green, edge into the intersection 
and only then, when we already know, 
use (heir turn signals. 

Washington Post Writers Gimp. 


. Letters intended for publication 
- should be addres sed “Letters to the 
. Editor* and contain the writer's sig- 
".nature, name and full address. Let - 
ten should be brief and are subject to 
-editing We cannot be responsible far 
the return af unsolicited manuscripts. 


If a UJl-]based corporation were be- 
ing run in the maim er the United States 
is bong run by its president, the 
chances are that any or all of the fol- 
lowing would have happened: 

(a) The chief executive officer would 
have been fired learn ago; (b) the com- 
pany would have filed for protection 
from its creditors under Chapter II; (c) 
Sony would have bought the company 
out; (d) banks would have called in the 
loans; (e) congressmen would be lobby- 
ing for a federal bailout. 

It is- a shame that the country which 
saw the revival of Chrysler and a score 
of other failed companies now witnesses 
its own economic demise due to absence 
nf management antilead^ghip. 

M.D. SHANKAR. 

Surabaya, Indonesia. 


flights these days, even one-hour ones, 
are over two hours’ duration. * 


J. T.BOHMANN. 
Meggen, Switzerland. 


to manipulate Mr. Bosh’s World War Q 
experience as a device for critidring the 
presidoit’s leadership and politics. To 
™ta fun tit someone’s fear riming a 
confron t ation with death fc humor j the 
kwest sort; that Ml Bush was shot down 
in wartime service to his country com- 
pounds the error. Here, the often tren- 
chant commentary of Doonesbury has 
deteriorated into bald cynicism. 

JOSEPH and BEVERLY B HILL. 

Paris. 


What the Arabs Are Up To 


At last, George Bnsh has recognized 
an “unusual aM extraord in ary threat to 
the national.secarijy ... of me United 

get defidttolre dacribedm such tarns. 

Wrong, it is the ragtag government of 
a sm^ ramshackle country: Nicaragua. 

This is in line with Mr. Bush’s pre- 
occupation with other major threats to 
America, such as flag desecration. 


In response to “Peace Won’t Be Posa- 
ble Until Arabs Accept IsraeF (Opinion, 
Oct 18) by A. M. Rosenthal: 

The Middle East conflict is first and 
foremost a Palcstimau-IsraeJi conflict. It 
is the Palestinians and not any other 
Arabs wbo are being denied a homeland 
by Israel 

The Palestine liberation Organization 
has accepted the right of Israel to exist in 
peace and security. The Palestinians are 


the Palestinians and the rest of the Arabs 
to accept Israel, but in Land's refusal to 
recognize the right of the Palestinians to 
setf-determination and to statehood, and 
in Israel's refusal to deal with the organi- 
zation that represents the overwhelming 
mqcrity of Palestinians: (he FLO. 

In the absence of any mt<*mntifMiMl 
pressure on Israel to reciprocate Palestin- 
ian peace moves, and as Israel continues 
to violently repress the Palestinian upris- 
ing in the territories, it is not surprising 
that Arab states should seek to exert 
diplomatic pressure cm Israel in interna- 
tional forums, including the United Na- 
tions. Instead of complaining about this, 
Mr. Rosenthal should recognize such 
moves for what they are: part of a politi- 
cal strategy to nudge an unwilling Israel 
toward the negotiating table. 

SAMIRA KA WAR. 

London. 


down below the seat level for a quick 
one and butts it oat on the carpet (no 
smoking, no ashtray) before the cabin 
attendant can identity him? 

And the cockpit crews that smoke. 
You really don’t think a grizzled old 
airline captain wiB lei the lmt heads in 
Washington control his smoking habit 
And the United States in its infinite 
wisdom is going to dictate to foreign 
carriers where and when their passen- 
gers can smoke? 

I think cigarette smoke stinks, but I 
would rather smell that than the smoke 
from a burning toilet or a smoldering 
carpet at 30.000 feet 

PAUL L DUPREE. 

Koenigs tein. West Germany. 


that identity the individual’s current oc- 
cupation but fail to mention what we 
really need to know about him. Thus, an 
endless parade erf writers are identified 
simply as consultants or scholars-m-resi- 
dence, when their biographies should 
more accurately read: 

... is one of those Buckley nephews. 

... is the assistant secretary of state 
who forgot to give Kissinger the Saudis' 
telegram. 

... is the guy who said the Dow would 
hit 3,000. 

... is a person of average intelligence. 

It would be nice to believe that the 
passion for coy, manipulative or deliber- 
ately inaccurate tag lines is a phenome- 
non unique to this glib, facile age. La- 
mentably, it is not. Recent discoveries in 
the comparatively new and still unac- 
credited field of euphemology (the study 
of accumulated layers of euphemism 
dati ng back to the dawn of humankind) 
reveal that the use of smart-alecky tag 
lines accompanying books, tracts, pam- 
phlets, encyclicals, papal bulls, magting 
cart ae etc. goes back at least to Biblical 
times. For example, the long-lost bio- 
graphical note reran the final page of 
“The Song of Solranon" is now known 
to read as follows: Solomon, whose hob- 
bies include miningand architecture, is an 
expert on child custody. 

Other discoveries include the bio once 
printed on the back of the “Gallic 
Wars." 

Julius Caesar has worked as a tribune, 
assistant praetor, aeSle, aid phalanx 
designer. A Scorpio, Julius's favorite col- 
or is orange. 

Numerous precedents have also been 
found for the modem practice of delib- 
erately suppressing pertinent materials 
about an author’s background. For ex- 
ample, when Attila the Hun’s autobio- 
graphy, “They Call Me The Sco u r g e,’ ” 
was published posthumously, the edi- 
tors wisely chose to say only: 

The author has traveled widely in East- 
ern and Central Europe. 


What to Make of Myanmar 


A Quick Pttff at 30,000 Feet 


issues is not in vogue, and so we have 
sessions devoted to the banning of 
smoking on flights of over two hours’ 
duration instead of determining why all 


ries, which make up no more than 23 
parent of the historical land of Palestine;, 
and the PLO has clearly said that such a 
state would coexist with Israel 


state would coexist with Israel 
The problem lies not in the refusal of 


It appears that the silty season is in 
full swing in Washington. I don't smoke 
cigarettes, but as a retired airline captain 
with 40 years’ experience in the cockpit, 
let me paint the picture for you. 

The nicotine addict will start having 
withdrawal symptoms an hour at so 
after takeoff and will head for the toilet 
for a quick puff. To beat the smoke 
detectors, he will hurriedly stuff the butt 
into a garbage bin that is filled with 
waste paper. Now we have a fire in the 
toilet Or how about the guy wbo ducks 


I always enjoy W illiam Safire’s col- 
umn, but he disappoints me when he says 
he trill decide what to call a country 
regardless of what that country’s govern- 
ment decides (Language, Oct. 23). If Mr. 
Safire wants to be called Joe Smith, and 
tak« steps to change his name; I will call 
him Joe Smith: Ifs ins right, as it is the 
nght of ex-Burma to be called Myanmar. 

Mr. Safire compounds his offense by 
a rare attack of fuzzy thinking. There is a 
large difference between refusing to rec- 
ognize the legitimacy of a numf chang e, 
and failing to pronounce (or even spell) 
a name the way the natives do. 

LEESWEPSTON. 

Ferney-Voltaire, France. 


wanted to petition ‘Scourge* as a travel 
book,” says a leading eupkanoIogisL 
Faced with this tnrabli^histanral leg- 
acy, isn't it high time we broke with our 

past and nttArirqd thft lag- Thv* tvrnnnrh’niTi 

with panache and vigor? The result would 
be genuinely informative, truthful 
thumbnail biographies such as these: 

— Before writing this op-ed piece about 
Nelson Mandela, Little Steven played in 
Bruce Springsteen’s band for 10 years. 
We think he migfit have had some help 
with the big words. 

— Congressman Tom McMiBen (D- 
Md, 7-foot-l J was an AU-American at 
Maryland but a complete stiff in the pros. 


The writer, who contributed this non- 
sense to The Washington Post, lives in 
Tarrytown, New York. If there awe any- 
thing grander to soy about him, we’d say it 






'UN Chief to Name Norwegian for Refugee Post 


By Paul Lewis 

New York Tima Serna: 

UNITED NATIONS. New 
York — The secretary-general of 
tbcUmied Nations has told repre- 
sentatives of member th»t 
be -is ready to nominate a Norwe- 
gian diplomat as the nett UN high 
‘commissioner forrefugefs. 


Jean-Kerne Hockb of Switzerland, 
resigned last week over charges that 
os misused Danish refugee rands to 
pay for first-class air travel 


Secretary-General Javier Pfcrex 
deCufdlar said he would nominate 
Thorvald Stdtenbag of Norway, a 
framer foreign minister and de- 
fense minister. 

Mr. Pferez de Cneflar raid Den- 
mark’s foreign minister, Uffe EIlc- 
HumnrJenseo* told Mm Monday 
that the Nonfic countries — Fin- 
land, Iceland, Sweden. Norway, 
and Denmar k - — supported Mr. 
Stoltenbog for the job and that the . 
12-nation European. Community 
was Hkety to endorse Mm at a for- 


eign ministers meeting in Brussels 
next week. 


Mr. Stohenberfe SB, who is a 
lawyer, saved as ms country’s for- 
eign minister until early October 
ami has twice been minister of de- 
fense. He has been named Nor- 
way’s chief delegate to the United 
Nations, but has-not yet taken up 
theposL 


The secretary-general and the 
Nordic countries are moving quick- 
ly to secure Mr. Stoltenbexg’s 


nomination before other candi- 
dates emerge, say. 

They want to avoid a protracted 
political struggle of the kind 
occurred in 1982 when Mr. Hock£ 
secured the refugee post ciity after 
8 fight against several other candi- 
dates. 

Together, the Nordic countries 
are the second-largest contributor 
to to the refugee agency after the 
United States. They gave about $84 
million this year, compared with 
Washington's S124 million. 
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SCIENCE 


'Lost’ Inca Crops Return 


A Practiced, Nutritious Boon for Third World Economies 


By William K. Stevens 

Neu York Tima Service 


H ALF a mille nnium ago in the 


Andes, on the eve of the 
Spanish conquest, the Incas had 
created an agricultural wonder- 
land. On irrigated mountain ter- 
races along the spine of South 
America, they cultivated an esti- 
mated 70 species of crops, almost 
as many as did the fanners of Eu- 
rope and Asia combined. 

And what crops: white. yellow 
and purple roots that taste like a 
blend of celery, cabbage and roast 
chestnuts. Beans that poo like pop- 
corn. Cereal grains containing twice 
the protein or wheat, rice or com. 

And: Yellow, pink, red and can- 
dy-striped tubers. Potatoes with a 
natural!}' buttery taste. Potato- like 
roots with the tahne&s of sour cream 
built in. Plus a whole array of exotic 
fruits, including one that tastes like 
papaya, pineapple and banana. 

Incan storehouses overflowed 
with three to seven yean' supply of 
such bounty. Tne conquistadors 
destroyed all that. To them the In- 
cas were backward, and they forced 
the Andean natives to replace crops 
that had held a valued place for 
thousands of years with European 
species like wheat, barley and car- 
rots. 

With two exceptions, the potato 
and the lima bean, the lush variety 
of Andean agriculture sank into 
obscurity. Now these “lost crops of 
the Incas," as a new study by the 
UJS. National Research Council 
calls them, are being rediscovered 
and reintroduced around the globe 
as an exciting and nutritious addi- 
tion to standard urban diets and a 
valuable source of agricultural in- 
come for die Third World. 

“This is a fantastic wealth of 
food crops that has been over- 
looked by the world for almost five 


centuries,” said Nod D. Vietmeyer, 
the staff director of the study by the 
NRC. an arm of the National 
Academy of Sciences. "Some of 
them can come quickly into wide- 
scale production "and become 
foods on our dinn er table." 

A handful of Incan crops are 
already becoming familiar to urban 
shoppers in a number of countries. 
Produce sections of supermarkets 
and specialty stores in several 
American cities cany Incan delica- 
cies like cberimoya. the sweet, juicy 
fruit with a creamy texture and the 
papaya-pineapple-banana taste; 
lamarillo. or tree tomato: a variety 
of multi-colored Andean potato; 
the cape gooseberry, rc-muzied gol- 
den berry by the NRC; a protein- 
packed grain called quinoa (pro- 
nounced keen-WAH). the sacred 
“mother grain" of the Incas, and a 
small yellow-and-piirple fruit, the 
pepino. that tastes something like a 
honey dew melon. 

A number of these items are now 
being grown in the western United 
States, New Zealand and other 
countries, and are starting to find a 
market. 

Although there are at least 
20,000 edible plants in the world, 
and at least 3,000 have been used as 
food at some lime or other, “only 
about 100 have been brought up to 
anything like their potential." said 
Dr. Vietmeyer, “and only about 20 
basically feed the planet." 

Unlike other fruits and vegeta- 
bles from tropical latitudes, the In- 
can crops, since they flourish ax 
high altitudes, can be grown in cool 
temperate zones. 

They are especially promising as 
potential export crops in moun- 
tainous regions not only of South 
America but also of Asia and Afri- 
ca. said Dr. Vietmeyer. They can 
also be grown in industrialized 


countries “where the horticultural 

establishment of the world is con- 
centrated," he said. 

That may prove important, since 
some of the crops have limitations 
that must be overcome before they 
can be successfully introduced out- 
side the Andes. 

Some, for instance, will not now 
mature properly in the sunlight of 
anywhere bet the tropics, where 
day and night are roughly equal 

Besides the cberimoya. pepino, 
golden berry, lamarillo and qumoa, 
the NRC study found a number of 
other “lost" Incan crops to be par- 
ticularly important, promising or 
interesting. 

A few of them: 

• Arracacha — A smooth- 
skinned root that looks somewhat 
like a white carrot, it delicately 
combines the tastes of edery. cab- 
bage and roast chestnuts. 

• Ulluco — This brightly col- 
ored root comes in yellow, pink, 
red, purple and candy strips. Its 
waxy skm is so shiny, the NRC 
report said, that it seems “like bo- 
tanical jewels or plastic fakes." Its 
flesh has a smooth, silky texture 
and a nutty taste. It will probably 
be popular wherever it becomes 
available, the stndy said, not least 
because it looks so beautiful in the 
market. 

• Oca — This tuber looks like a 
stubby wrinkled carrot. Most vari- 
eties nave a slightly add taste, lead- 
ing to their description as “pota- 
toes that don't need sour cream." 
It seems posed to become a com- 
mercial crop in warm-temperate ar- 
eas of Australia, North America, 
Japan and Europe. Its products 
could include “oca chips" and “oca 
fries.” 
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• Naranjilla — Sometimes called 
“the golden fruit of the Andes," it 
is similar to the tomato, but with an 
orange-yellow color on the outside 
and green pulp inside. Naranjilla 
juice is considered the best in the 
Andes and is preferred by some to 
orange juice. The fruit can be 
cooked in pies or made into jellies, 
jams and preserves. It could be- 
come the basis for a new fruit drink 
flavor in North .America, but needs 
intensive research on how best to 
cultivate it 

•Nunas or popping beans — 
The bean counterpart of popcorn. 
Dropped into hot oil, nuflas burst 
out of their seed coatings. They 
don't fly into the air like popcorn, 
but rather “open like small butter- 
flies spreading their wings," the 
NRC study said. In industrialized 
countries, they would become a nu- 
tritious snack food, with high pro- 
tein and low starch. 
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Perils of the Rich and Famous 


By Daniel Goieman 

New York Tima Service 

I NTENSE attention to the lives 
of the famous is leading an in- 
creasing number of mentally disor- 
dered people to place celebrities at 
the center of delusions that can 
lead to violence, psychiatrists say. 

The disturbed person often ima- 
gines that the celebrity is romanti- 
cally interested in him or herself, a 
condition called “erotomania.” 

But the delusion can take other 
forms: The person might believe, 
for instance, that only the celebrity 
can provide protection from some 
imagined persecution or injustice. 



World Leaders Agree 


on Fighting 


a Common Enemy 







Unicef has a goal to help immunize 
every child against a common enemy : six of 
the lop killer diseases of childhood - mea- 
sles, whooping cough, tetanus, polio, tube- 
rculosis and diphtheria. As recently as 1980. 
only 15 per cent of children in the develop- 
ing world were vaccinated. But today Uni- 
ceTs dream of Universal Immunization is 
becoming a reality. 

In as unprecedented move, the Secret- 
ary General of the Untied Nations recently 
approached all Member States, inviting 
them to renew their commitment to Uni- 
versal Child Immunization. The govern- 
ment's enthusiastic response was matched 
by that of 400 non-governmental organiza- 
tions. With this cooperation.and of course 



Unicef s own expenditure on immunization • 
some SSO million last year-thousands erf 
children who would otherwise die wifl be 
saved each year. The cost per child? - As 
low as $5.00. 


Die former Beatle John Lennon 
was shot to death in December 
1980 by Mark David Chapman, a 
delusional fan. 

John W. Hinckley Jr. stalked the 
actress Jodie Foster before be tried 
to kill President Ronald Reagan in 
1981. David Letterman, the talk- 
show host, ob tained 3 court injunc- 
tion last year to keep a fan who said 
she was his wife out of his house. 

Rebecca Schaeffer, who starred 
in the television series “My Sister 
Sam.” was lolled in Los Angeles in 
July by a fan who police said had 
been writing her for two years. 

Another actress, Theresa Sal- 
dana, survived a knife attack by a 
man who had traveled from Scot- 
land in the belief that the two of 
them had a common destiny and 
had to be “united.” 

When he was about to be pa- 
roled, Ms. Saldana objected; prose- 
cutors kepi him in custody by filing 
new charges alleging that he had 
threatened Ms. Saldana from jaiL 

“Since 1968 there have been as 
many injurious attacks on public 
figures by mentally disordered peo- 
ple who gave some sort of warning 
as there were in the preceding 175 
years,” said Dr. Park Dietz, a 
chiatrist in Newport Beach, 
fornia. 

Perhaps the most startling find- 
ing from Dr. Dietz's study of such 
cases is that those who write letters 
containing outright threats, ob- 
scenity or sheer vituperation are 
among (he least likely to try to seek 
out a famous person. 

Those most likely to uy to see a 
celebrity, he found, are people who 
have romantic delusions or other 
fantasies of personal intimacy, and 
who express a desire for a meeting. 

“Nearly everyone makes the mis- 
take of assuming that unless there's 
a threat, you can safely ignore 'nut 
mail* ‘kook calls’ and ‘weird via- 
tors,’ " Dr. Dietz reported in a sum- 
mary of his findings to a conven- 
tion of personal managers in 
entertainment. 

Dr. Dietz also found that a large 
majority of those who write roman- 
tic or otherwise inappropriate let- 
ters to celebrities are men. It had 
long been thought that the behav- 
ior was most prevalent among 
women. Of 300 randomly selected 
letter writers, just over 80 percent 
were men. 

In his study. Dr. Dietz was able 
to draw on 5,000 letten written to 
celebrities by delusional people, 
800 of whom were known to have 
tried to approach the celebrity in 
person. 

The letters came from among 
140,000 collected since 1981 by Ga- 
vin de Becker, a security consultant 
to 23 entertainers whose assistants 


your manag er to borrow $10,000. 1 
hope 


she lets me.’ 

Those who have delusions about 
one public figure frequently have 
them about others, too. Dr. Dietz 
found. 

“When I walked into the offices 
of the Capitol Police," he said, “I 
found names familiar from those 
who wrote to the enter tainer s At 
least one-fourth of those who pur- 
sue one public figure pursue anoth- 
er public figure.” 

Often, delusional fans of legisla- 
tors imagine being saved from 
some persecution. 

Although romantic delusions 
may seem benign, they can easily 
engender violence. 

“The initial delusion is topically 
that the figure involved is m love 
with oneself from afar,” said Dr. 
Jonathan H. Segal a psychiatrist at 
the Palo Alto Medical dime in 
California. 

“The delusional person then falls 
in love and wants to approach the 
figure. When the other person de- 
nies being in love, the delusional 
person typically persists, often see- 
ing the denial as some sort of test. 

“No matter how firm the dent- 
al*’ Dr. Segal added, “the delusion- 
al person can see it as an affirma- 
tion of love. They'D say, he’s just 
throwing others off our trail, or, 
he’s afraid to leave his wife and 
chfldren.” 

For some who are rebuffed, die 
reaction is anger and violence. 

Often relatives or acquaintances 
of those with delusions know of the 
fixation. Dr. Dietz said in his re- 
port. But few report the problem to 
authorities, he said. 

“The public needs to know that 
the persons most likely to be hurt 
when these subjects turn to vio- 
lence are the subjects’ own family 
members and neighbors,” he 
warned. 



About Cold Fusion: 
Calmer Research 
Alter the Storm 


By William J. Broad 

New York Tima Service 

S ALT LAKE CITY— The eu- 
phoria and wild c laim s about a 
“cold fusion" power source are 
long gone. So is the gold-rush fever 
over the hope of turning a table-top 
apparatus into a font of nearly lim- 
itless energy and profit. 

It’s eveonard to find the T-shirts 
and bumper stickers that entrepre- 
neurs once peddled around town to 
celebrate the finding. 


“hot” fusion in huge machines of 
vast complexity has eluded scien- 
tists for oecades. 

But in March, in an announce- 
ment that stunned the scientific 
world. Dr. B. Stanley Pons, chair- 
man of the University of Utah 
chemistry department, and Dr. 
Martin Firiscnmann^of Southamp- 
ton University in England, said 
that they bad achieved fusion at 
room temperature in a device that 
<»emed childishly simple. 

A test tube had been fitted with 


•i-.-. & 




Yet here at the university or gjectrodes and filial with heavy 
Utah, a dedicated team of eathua- ^ Normal water has atoms of 
asts is quietly woriemg to discover 
just what is happening in the pro- 


cess known as low-temperature or 

cold purfwu * fusion — the process 
of mjmk&iiig the sun’s powerhouse 
in ample glass jars. 

Ignoring the scorn of skeptics 
and spurred by a residue of tanta- 
lizing results, researchers around 
the world are working on the puz- 
zle, although their numbers have 
shrunk from the levels of the first 
chaotic days of cold fusion seven 
months ago. 

Interest is evident in Japan and 
India, while in the United States 
corporate groups are quietly work- 
ing at General Electric mid the 
Electric Power Research Institute. 

Yet skeptics insis t that, despite 
the residue of interest, cold fusion 
is likely to remain not only a bust 
from a practical point of view but 
erne of tne most bizarre episodes in 
science. 

Activity here centers on the Na- 
tional Cold Fusion Institute, a non- 
profit corporation founded recent- 
ly by the University of Utah. It has 
no federal funds and none of the 
grandeur envisioned when the uni- 
versity wanted the government to 
hdtp build a S100 mflkou center far 
q niotr c nmrngrriaHTariftn of the dis- 
covery made by a Utah chemist 
and his British colleague. Instead, 
the institute started more prosai- 
cally two months ago with $4.5 
miTHnn from the Utah Legislature. 

It now rents a large budding in 
the university’s research park. In- 
side, many roams are empty, while 
others are half-filled with equip- 
ment. But a f«m of some 30 scien- 
tists and te chnicians is working 
here to better understand the dis- 
puted process. 

*Tm really not sure it exists,” 
said Dr. John Cook, an institute 
physicist, as he leaned over a vat 
with several add-fusion experi- 
ments. "But I want to give it a 
chance. It could be so important as 
a source of cheap, dean and abun- 
dant energy.” 

Dr. James J. Brophy, the univer- 
sity’s vice president for research 
and development and Utah’s main 
spokesman fa add fusion, said: 
“We don’t know what the range of 
practical applications might be. 
But there’s dearly something going 
on that is exciting scientifically. " 

No one at the institute will say 
whether signs of fusion have been 
observed, explaining that they have 
become cautious after the dispute 
over exaggerated claims. 

Bui Dr. Hugo Rossi, the director 
of the institute, was optimistic. 

*^We feel quite good about what 
we're doing, he said in-an inter- 
view. “We’re not gnawing on our 
finger tips.” 

The two scientists who marie thy 
discovery have recently been avoid- 
ing reporters and laboring long 
hours m their university laboratory. 
They are said to remain optimistic 
about the usefulness of their finding. 

Nuclear fusion is the force that 
powers the sun, the stars and hy- 
drogen bombs, fusing atoms to- 
gether rather than 'breaking them 
apart as nudear reactors do. The 
process frees vast amounts of mg . 
gy but usually requires tempera- 
tures of millions of degrees to get 
started. The controUea release of 


hydrogen. Heavy water has deuie- 
rnrm, a heavier form of hydrogen 
commonly used in fusion experi- 


Ignoring the 
scorn of skeptics, 
researchers are 
still working on 
the puzzle. 


meats. An dectric current was then 
passed through the electrochemical 
re 71 , ranging excess heat that alleg- 
edly camerrom nudear fusion. 

But hundreds of scientists failed 
to duplicate the Pons-Fldschmann 
process, igniting an uproar in 
which the two chemists were called 
dduderi, incompetent and outright 
frauds. 

Skepticism reached a high point 
in July when a panel of experts 
convened by the federal Depart- 
ment of Energy concluded that the 
chance of producing usable energy 
was so remote that no cold-fusion 
laboratories should be built. 

Despite the icy reception, a small 


band of believers has kept at it, 
ad frustrat- 


intrigued by scattered and 
ingty erratic results that suggest 
s omething strange is going on. 

Tbe most baffling thing to scien- 
tists are sudden bursts of excess heat 
that last for hours after a ceH has 
shown no activity for days or weeks. 

A dozen or so groups have re- 
ported such bursts, saymg they are 
sporadic and highly unpredictable. 
They are also deemed too smafl to 
be of commercial interest for heat 
and energy production. 

Richard A. Oriani, a chemical en- 
gineer at the University erf Minneso- 
ta, was a determined skeptic who 
thought his cxp ci intent hu d proved 
the two chemists were deluded. 
Then he started getting bursts. 

“We got large excess energies,” he 
said in a telephone interview. 
“There’s no way to understand these 
phenomena fay chemistry.” 

Other scientists disagree, saying 
the cells may simply be storing and 
releasing energy much like a battery. 

The main trouble in trying to 
prove that the sporadic heat is 
caused by nudear fusion is that few 
of the traditional types erf fusion 
byproducts have been found. 

Far instance, when two deuteri- 
um .nuclei fuse, they often produce 
helium- 3 and a five neutron. At 
first Dr. Pons and Dr. Fleischmann 
reported finding such neutrons. 
Bid those readings turned cut to be 
erroneous. 

The institute here in Salt Lake 
City, aided by Pons and Flrisch- 
mann, hopes to remove the consid- 
erable confusion that still sur- 
rounds cold fusion. 

It plans to pin down the source 
of the tritium and the merimmion 
that triggers heat bursts. It is also 
seeking does and insights from 
other laboratories working on cold 
fusion. 

The institute plans to spatd 54J 
million in its first two years, and 
after that it hopes to rdy on coreo- 
rate and federal support, which has 
yet to develop. After five years, the 
institute wants to have an annual 
budget of $10 mflli on. : 
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routinely forward odd, inappropri- 

TS to him. 


Primary health care is only one example 
of UmceTs commitment to the weD-being of 
children in the developing world. In coop- 
eration with local government partners. 
Unicef provides not oily emergency relief, 
but materia] support, primary health care 
and education programmes which promote 
long range community self-help. That is why 
Unicef gives childen not just a food pared 
for the day. but a survival kit for many 
years. 


Children Count on Us. CanWfc Count on You? 
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ate or threatening letters 

The roost prolific writer, a wom- 
an. sent more than 10.000 letters, 
the vast majority to a sin gle enter- 
tainer, in six years, and is still going 
Strong. 

Dr. Dietz was also able to study 
more than 200 similar letters to 
U.S. legislators, which had been 
forwarded to the Capitol Police by 
congressional staff members. 

Half of the 86 Capitol Hill letter 
writers studied were known to have 
tried to see the representative in 
person. 

The letters in the archives would 
strike most any reader as 'inappro- 
priate or even alarming, Dr. Dietz 
said. For instance, one man sent an 
entertainer a Valentine with the 
message, “We've shared many fine 
years together. See you next week.” 

Another wrote. “1 am afraid I 
made a mistake when 1 told you I 
was your father. The reason I 
thought so was I used to date some- 
one who looks like vou. I asked 


1 Tennis scores 
5 Fabricator- 
9 M D S group 

12 MUSIC31 

composition 
14 STATE motto 
Pant 

16 STATE motto 
Pan 11 

17 STATE 1 100th 
anniversary. 
11.-2/89) 

19 "Sail 

Union'": 

Longfellow 

20 Woeful 

21 Gazer 

23 Liquid 
measures Abbr 

24 Angry 

25 Fa* and 

muscadine 
29 Billiard shot 

32 Roundup 

33 "Heart ol 
Georgia" city 

34 Owned 

37 In an unsuitable 
way 

40 Scottish cap 

41 Embankment 

42 Navigation 
system 

43 Allude 

44 STATE capital 

45 Word after 
parking or 
postage 

48 Ardent 

49 Departure 
51 Least fleshy 

55 STATE’S 
Congressman 

Johnson 

58 Sleight qt hand 


59 Pnestiy 
vestment 

so African antelope 

61 Move sideways 

62 French plural 
article 

63 Release 

64 Clarinet beak 
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DOWN 


1 Mornings- Abbr. 

2 Pen 

3 Chaieteme's case 

4 Scottish tartan 
pattern 

5 Hawaiian feasts 

6 Affixes a 
Signature 

7 Fuss 

8 Soaks flax 

9 Marketplace 

10 French painter 
of water lilies 

11 Worship 

13 STATE motto 
Part lit 

15 Reasonable 
practices 

is Marriage 
settlements 

22 Estuary 

25 Sand 

26 Columnist Barrett 

27 French composer 

Adolphe 

28 Vigor 

29 Pickled berry 

30 Seaport under 
fire in many wars 

31 Capet was one 

33 Change location 

34 Mister, in Bonn 

35 Substance called 
a pesticide by 
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the E PA 
36 Unit of force 
38 NF.L. ‘‘zebra" 


39 Reggio’s locate 
in Italy 

43 Flushed 

44 Mallard's milieu 

45 Monel, eg. 

46 Pearl Buck's 
“The- — * 

47 Cenotaphs 

48 Mongol Tartars' 

. Golden 

50 Ego 

51 * vobis’ 

("May you 
prosper") 

52 Arabian noble 

53 Marquis de 

54 Mah-jpngg 
. piece 

57 Needlefish 

58 Beatty or Sparks 
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TBy RonaktyandeKrol 

A MSTERDAM It 
" : /\ was just one modem iii 
a recent string of 
m at arming cases erf sc- 
wre pollution in the Netherlands, 
but it quickly node headlines in a 
county that takes . pride - in its 
overwhelming dominance of the 
wood flower market. 

On the morning of Sept 7, 
growers in the Westland region 
. between Rotterdam and The 
Uague — the largest ana in the 
TOrid devoted togreenhouse cuiti- 
ymion — altered their hothouses 
to find most of their chrysanthe- 
mums shriveled and dead, the vic- 
nm of polluted air sucked into the 
greenhouses by ven tilation sys- 
tems. 

-More than 100 growers in the 
Westland region lost pan ot all of 
their chrysanthemum crops that 
day, and their combined losses are 
.estimated at up to 5 mil Hon gnil- 
.dtrs (S2J> million). But even more 
vyonying is the implication that air 
pqBudon in the Nethedands is 
•sometimes so severe that it can 
suddenly kill off plants and crops. 

“There was a similar inciden t 
back in 1984," said Arie van der 
Lop, the secretary of a local agri- 
cultural organization and the co- 
ordinator of a team looking into 
the problem. “But that time only 
rt growers were affected. This 
nme, the scale is the worst we’ve 
ever seen. About one in four West- 
land chrysanthemum growers lost 
most of their crop." 

* So far. researchers have been 
able to establish only that die cid- 

S it was “photochemicar air pot- - 
don — a situation caused mien 
high concentrations of separate 
chemicals combine in the air to 
make deadly new compounds. 
-The Dutch chrysanthemum, 
usually a harbinger of » nmnm 
briefly became a symbol of the 
ccwntry's fight against pollution, a 
-Struggle that has assumed great 
importance in-the cpurse.of 1989. 


Other recent incidents have 

•been equally rhiTKng- 

- •In’ Wadwijk, a town of about 
30,000 people , in the southern 
Netherlands, two-thirds of the seal 
on winch the town is bufltis feared 
to be severely polluted with heavy 
metals. The blame is put lar gel y pp 
the now largely dewretleather 
industry in the area andon the use 
of polluted sludge Cram the bot- 
tom of harbors mid waterways as 
landfill for residential neighbor- 
hoods. In all, the Nethedands is 
esthnated to have 7,000 toxic 
waste sites in need of thorough 


•Last summer, cows grazing 
near two waste-burning pi” 711 * in' 
the Amsterdam and (he Rotter- 
dam regions were found to pro- 
duce nntk containing high traces 
of the tooric dioxin. 

Politically, the pollution issue 
led indirectly to the fall of the 
center-right government of Prime 
Minister Ruud Lubbers in May, 
after die quarrelsome coalition 
partners were unable to reach 
agreement on how to fingiw» a 
small part erf an ambitious, and 
expensive, national dean-up pro- 
gram.. 

But heightened environmental 
awareness is starting to have eco- 
nomic effects, too. For example, 
leading retail riiahia and super- 
markets have begun, underpres- 
sure from the environmental 
movement, to rid their shelves of 
goods wrapped in plastic made out 
of polyvinyl chloride, orJVG 
The Netherlands — with its 
high population density and its 
position as a conduit far the pol- 
luted Rhine River — is considered 
to be faring the most serious envi- 
ronmental challenge in Western 
Europe. The problem is not usual- 
ly viable to the naked eye: the air 
is not noticeably dirtier, thaw in 
neighboring countries, nor is the 
pauutkm of waterways and lakes 
readily app ar e nt . 

But even the peaceful Dutch 

Contiiniedon pagelO . 


Coalition Takes Shape 
With a Turn to the Left 


By H enry Tanner 

T HE HAGUE— A new center-left coalition 
under Prime Minister Ruud Lubbers has 
been cobbled together in many weeks of 
negotiation and within the next few days 
will take the place of the center-right government 
umi Mr. Lubbers has he ade d for the last seven years. 

Instead of being teamed up with the right-wing 
Liberals, a s m al l and fractious party that he easily 
dominated, Mr. Lubbers and his Christian Demo- 
crats wiD now have to govern with Labor, an old and 
powerful party in its own right that wifi not accept 
the role of a meek junior partner. 

The consensus that is the Patch way of co nducting 
politics thus will continue — but with a window on 
the left irrefftad of the righL 
Since the political and philosophical differences 
between the two new partners are greater than they 
were between the Christian Democrats and the Lib- 
erals, the consensus will be more difficult. 

“It will be fun" to be in government with Mr. 
Lubbers, said Jacques WaHage, a Labor member of 
p arlia ment “I like him; people call him a technocrat 
but be is really a man woo wants to be in charge." 

The main risk for the Labor Party, Mr. WaCage 
said, is that “we may identify too closely with the 
government and stop sending out enough i dealis tic 
'"gr.als” cn social ana econcnlj ..y: : . But “we 
not been invented just this fall; we’ve been a strong 
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By Ronald van de Krol 

A MSTERDAM — Having left a firm im- 
print on Dutch politics for most of tile 
1980s, Rnud Lubbers is now prepa ring to 
extend his dominance and intluencemto 
the early 1990s in a third successive term as prime 
minister of the Netherlands. 

Already a seven-year ve te r an of the Nethedands* 
highest political office, Mr. Lubbers’s next four-year 
term wul run until 1994, making him the longest- 
serving prime minister in the history <rf the n at i on 
after the postwar head of government, Willem Drees. 

In many ways, it is fitting that Mr. Lubbers. SO, 
wQl eventually take over the mantle from the much- 
loved Mr. Drees, who laid the foundations of the 
country’s generous and extensive welfare state be- 
tween 1948 and 1958. Since coming to office in 1982, 
Mr. Lubbers has largely concentrated on reforming 
tire welfare stale and making ft more affo rdable — 
without flareaterpng the survival of the system itsdf. 


His effers -nay nst iirve wol 

tkm but they have earned him the country s 

For all his influence over the past seven years, 
there has been no “Lubbers revolution" to match the 
“Thatcher revolution” of his British counter pa rt, 
Margaret Thatcher, who, like Mr. Lubbers, has domi- 
nated her country throughout the 1980s. 

The changes ushered in by the Dutch prime minis- 
ter have bear far more gentle, though they are still 
ri gm fi ca n ibv the standards nf the N whwtanHB CnK. 
sidies have been cut, unemployment benefits lowered 
and government bureaucracies whittled down. 

As the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development put it in a recent survey of the 
Dutch economy: “Cutbacks in the income-support 
s ystem h ave aimed more at redneing the cost of the 
programs than the p rogram s themselves." 

One Western diplomat in The Hague who has 
served in both Britain and the Netherlands noted: 
The difference between Lubbers and Tha tcher is 
that Lubbers is no ideologue. He’s a pragmatist who 
will try just about anything, as long as it works." 


— -. .«w &GvenLuGQu> approecuui |_. :j- £oa > um is 

to.callit > nonsense" management, a style that is 
muxored in his own work habits — methodical 
painstaking and industrious. 

In theory, Dutch prime ministers are supposed to 
be no more than the “first among equals" with other 
cabinet ministers, reflecting the feet that Dutch gov- 
ernments are always deuUuc coalmens o *c or 
more political parties. But in practice, Mr. Lubbers 
approaches the power enjoyed by a U.S. president or 
by a British prime minister. 

The presidential trappings of Mr. Lubbcre’s style 
of government —especially his power-broking and 
ms firm control over his fellow ministers — have 
earned him a host of nicknames, inHnHmp “djg 
Metteraich of tire Low Countries,” a reference to tire 
Austrian power broker. But his personal charm and 
power of persuasion are also evident in another one 
of his nicknames, “the Great Lubricator." 

Despite die austerity program introduced in his 

Continued cm page 12 


party for 90 years. Poems have been written about os. 
Nobody has ever written a poem about the Christian 
Democrats." 

Continuation of the Dutch welfare state, which is 
one of the most generous in the world, was not an 
issue in the coalition talks, but its size and conduct 
clearly were — as they are in all political d iscu ssions 
in the Netherlands these days. 

“Even the Socialists admit that the welfare state 
has grown too big and should not be expanded any 
further," said Jan Schinkelhoek, the parliamentary 
spokesman of the Christian Democrats. 

“We are a moderate party with a very strong 
progressive foundation," said Mr. W allage. ^We have 
become more realistic" on how fast one can move on 
social policy. 

Part of Labor’s new pragmatism is dictated by the 
need to get back into power after 12 years in the 
wilderness. “We came to the conclusion two, three 
years ago that the only possible strategy for us was to 
get back into government,” a party official said. 

When the coalition talks started, tire two partners 
had different ideas on the size of additional funds 
that could safely be allocated for social spending. 
This was one of the most delicate issues between 
them. The Christian Democrats were ready to allow 
additional social spending over the next four years of 
23 billion guilders (about $1.25 billion) and Labor 
wanted 9 billion guilders, Mr. Schinkelhoek said. He 

Continued on page 10 



Prime Minister Ruud Lubbers. 
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More and more plastic is being used in 
cars these days. But plastic rubbing against 
plastic gives the same squeaking sound that 
mice produce. 

To solve this problem, silicone oil was 
added to the plastics. But that had an unfor- 
tunate side-effect, it meant that you couldn't 
achieve deep, bright colours. The oil came to 
the surface and caused a dull mat layer. 

At DSM, one of Europe’s largest chemical 
companies, we found the ideal solution. Our 
researchers developed a special plastic which 
met all the requirements. 

It can be given any colour - exactly. It is 
impact-resistant, retains its colour, has an 
extremely long life, and can stand up to heat. 
Welding, painting, and gluing offer no problems. 
And that irritating squeak - for that’s 
what it was ali about - simply doesn’t occur. 

So, although you will find more and 
more plastic in your car. you will now also find 
more peace. 

DSM 1$ 

If we don’t have a solution, we find one. 
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The Dutch Debate /A Special Rtport 


Blockbuster Exhibit 
To Mark Centenary 
Of Van Gogh’s Death 
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By Ronald van de Krol 

A MSTERDAM — One hundred 
years after he died in virtual ob- 
scurity. Vincent van Gogh is to 
be honored in the Netherlands 
with the biggest exhibition ever held of his 
paintings and drawings, including dozens of 
masterpieces from around the world that 
have never before been displayed together. 

Next year's four-month-long exhibition, 
to be split between Amsterdam's famed Van 
Gogh Museum and the Kroller-Muller Mu- 
seum in the central pan of the Netherlands, 
will open on March 30 — Van Gogh's 
birthday — and end on July 29, the centena- 
ry of the painter's death at the age of 37. 

The extravaganza will display an unprec- 
edented collection of the painter's works. 
man y of them never before seen in Van 
Gogh's country of birth or never before 
shown together. 

Among the best-known masterpieces ex- 
pected to be brought to the Netherlands 
from foreign collections are “Starry Night" 
and “Night Cafe” — both now hanging in 
\JS. museums. Other paintings and draw- 
ings wiU be on loan from private collectors 
and from museums in Paris, London, New 
York, Boston, Moscow and Zurich. 

In all, the Van Gogh Museum in Amster- 
dam will display 135 paintings that the 
painter described as his most important 
works. Of these, two-thirds will come from 
abroad. The Kroller-Muller in Otterio, 
which, like the Amsterdam museum, boasts 
a major col! action of Van Goghs in its own 
right, wfll borrow about half of the 250 
drawings that it will display. 

The irony of the joint exhibition is that 
Van Gogh won little acclaim in his own 
lifetime, and he managed to sell only one 
work, toward the end of his life. But with 
Van Gogh canvases now fetching as much 
as S50 milli on each on the international art 
market, the show is expected to draw li 
million people to Amsterdam and the town 
of Otterio — equaling the total number of 
people who Docked to three separate Van 
Gogh exhibits held in New York, Paris and 
Rome over the past three years. 

Frits Becht, the organizer of the exhibi- 
tion, said that the surge in value of Van 
Gogh’s works has not discouraged private 
collectors and museums from agreeing to 
lend their masterpieces, nor have his efforts 
to bring the treasures to the Netherlands 
been hampered by the theft in late 1988 — 
and the eventual recovery in 1989 — of 
three Van Goghs from the Kroller-Muller. 

However, Mr. Becbt said, “The rise in 
prices has of course meant that lenders want 
their works insured for higher amounts. It’s 
certainly true that this type of exhibition 
would have been less expensive to nm 20 
years ago." Amro Assurantien, a Dutch 


insurance company, and the Sedgwick in- 
surance group of London are putting to- 
gether insurance coverage of S3 billion for 
the exhibition, an record in the art world. 

This amount will covex only the cost of 
“replacing" the borrowed painting and 
drawings if they are lost or stolen. The Van 
Goghs belonging to the two Dutch state- 
owned museums are uninsured, in line with 
Dutch government policy of not insuring 
works of an in order to free up funds for 
other kinds of arts and culture spending. 

Apart from the staggering insurance cov- 
erage. the exhibition looks set to be a first in 
other ways as well. It will be the largest 
Dutch an show ever mounted, and it will 
rely on four main corporate sponsors — the 
Dutch flag carrier KLM. Hemeken brewer- 
ies. the savings bank group Verenigde 
Spaarbank. and the coffee and consumer 
products group Douwe Egberts — on a 
scale never seen before in tne Netherlands. 

Mr. Becht said that the paintings have 
been chosen to reflect what the artist con- 
sidered to be the core of his work, based on 
Van Gogh's remarks in letters to his broth- 
er. Theo. 

“We know that Van Gogh worked very 
consciously on putting together his oeuvre. 
He would come back to certain themes and 
images again and again,” Mr. Becht said. 
“In his letters, he sometimes referred to 
sketches that were actually oil paintings, 
which shows that he was planning to come 
back to that image later.” 

B Y BRINGING together worts 
from all the various periods of 
Van Gogh’s life, the exhibition 
will give an lovers the chance to 
see a complete series of such recurring im- 
ages as the sunflowers, the potato eaters, the 
rocking chair, the postman and others. 

Although a definitive list of the 135 paint- 
ings and 250 drawings is not yet available, 
Mr. Becht said that the organizing group, 
the Van Gogh 1990 Foundation, had man- 
aged to borrow nearly all the works it had 
originally wanted. In some cases, however, 
museums were not allowed to lend the 
works, as the benefactor who had donated 
the painting or drawing had stipulated that 
it never leave the museum. In other cases, 
the works were too fragile to be moved. 

“There was also as 85-year-old woman 
who owns a Van Gogh drawing and 
couldn't bear to part with it even for a short 
while at this stage of her life," he said. 

Ticket arrangements are also novel for 
the Netherlands. As in some big U.S. exhi- 
bitions, tickets must be reserved for a cer- 
tain day and time. Visitors will not be given 
a deadline by which they must leave the 
exhibit, as is sometimes the case in the 
United States. "After a while, you tend to 
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Changes Endanger Position 
As Hub in Transport Network 
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A van Gogh self-portrait from a Paris museum collection. 


reach a saturation point anyway when view- 
ing works of art," Mr. Beau said. “I think 
that most people will take one to two hours 
to see each of the two exhibits.” Buses will 
shuttle viators on the 90-minute drive be- 
tween the two museums. 

Security, both during the transportation 
of the works of art and at the exhibition 
itself, is expected to be exnemely tight, but 
the Van Gogh Foundation declined to give 
any details. Tickets will cost 20 guilders 
<S10) for a single museum and 35 guilders 
for both. Round-trip bus fare between the 
two museums wiQ cost 45 guilders. Visitors 
can choose to see both halves of the exhibi- 
tion on the same day. or to spread their 
viewing over two days. 

Group ticket sales for tour operators have 
already begun. Sales of individual tickets 
will stan Jan. 15. 

I N THE Netherlands, tickets can be 
purchased at any of the 1,000 offices 
of the Verenigde Spaarbank banking 
group. Similar arr angemen ts have 
also been marie with various saving banks in 
Belgium. In France, ticket sales wffl be han- 
dled by Billetei, in West Germany by Deut- 
sches Reiseburo, and in the United States 
and Canada by Tickeiron and Telctron. 

Apart from the major Van Gogh exhibit, 
a series of other cultural events will take 
place in the Netherlands throughout 1990 to 
mark the “Year of Van Gogh." In Laden. 
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the Ryksmuseum voerr Vdkeakimde is to 
illuminate the influence that Japanese 
prints had on Van Gogh’s work. The show 
will include a collection of Japanese prints 
that Vincent and Theo van Gogh assembled 
and that are nonnaHy at the Van Gogh 
Museum in Amsterdam. 

S imilar ly, in May and June, the Frans 
Hals Museum in Haarlem win hold an inter- 
national exhibition of around 80 works of 
the 17th-century Dutch painter, whan Van 
Gogh greatly admired. 

In November, Amsterdam will see the 
premiere of an opera by Jan van Vhjmes 
based on the last phase of Van Gogh’s life. 
Called “Un malteureux v4tn de noir,” it 
takes its name from a poem by Alfred de 
Musset that Vincent ated in a letter to- 
Theo. The first complete Dutch translation 
erf Van Gogh’s extensive correspondence— 
many of the letters were written in French 
and, to a lesser extent, English — will also 
be published next year. 

Other events will include a festival of 
films and documentaries about Van Gogh 
as well as a number of photography exhib- 
its. At the end of the year, the Van Gogh 
Museum will survey the painter’s influence 
on modem art in the first 30 years after Iris 
death. The exhibition will feature paintings 
by the most prominent German impresaon- 
ists and Fans Fauves, as well as some by 
Van Gogh. Works by Picasso. Kokoschka, 
Schiele and Mir6 will also be on display. 


A MSTERDAM — Dutch Officials and 
businessmen, from their perch on the 
northern rim of the Continent, are looking 
with a mixture of worry, hope a nd se lf- 
questiomsg on the revolution that is transforming 
tiie industrial landscape and transport system of 
Europe south of their bonier. 

Thar hope is that the em e rgence of an integrated 
Europe will bring them new prosperity and gre 31 ^ 
re gional importance by enhancing their traditional 
rofe as the “gateway” to Europe’s industrial heart- 
land for customers and suppliers from across the 
oceans in Britain, the .United States, Asia and Africa. 

Their fear is that their centuries-old gateway role 
will be diminished as new industrial regions with 
largely high-technology industries in Southern Gar- 
many, along the Mediterranean coasts and in the 
Rbdne valley are expanding at the expense of tire 
nwghhnring Ruhr, the “old” industrial area with 
whan their prosperity has been linked for so tong. 

They also worry that new high-speed transport 
lint»$ — mainly the Ghannri Tunnel feeding into a 
new Europe- wide high-speed rail network —will be 
built around them, bypassing and superseding their 
own highly developed system of seaports, mland 
waterways, railroads and roads. 

Much of the e n ergy of tteir planners, builders and 
entrepreneurs is going into a national effort to ward 
off tiie effects of tins European revolution and tun- 
ing it to the Netherlands’ advantage. 

^We don’t want to be another Copenhagen,” an 
official in Amsterdam sa id , explaining that in Dutch 
eyes the Danish capital has been relegated to the far 
edge of Europe. 

Dutch companies have the reputation for speed of 
ftn mrrwmiewtinn^ and the shortest possible delivery 

times as well as reliability and quality control. 

The national strategy, therefore, is to further im- 
prove the highly developed infrastructure of trans- 
port by air, sea, road and inland canals and rivets as 
well as the state-of-the-art electronic commumca- 
tions system that goes with it. A second objective is to 
develop medium-size companies providing services 
and component parts to more heavily industrialized 
European regions on a “just-in-time” basis. 

Much of this effort is concentrated on the triangle 
made up by Amsterdam, Utrecht, Rotterdam, The 
Hague and the seaboard. 

The Dutch call this the Randstad, which roughly 
translates as “coastal city” and is indeed a hags 
“single c on ur b ation” in the words of the city plan- 
ners who like to compare it to Greater London or 
New York. It is tire most densely populated area in 
an already crowded nation. 

“We have some of the same problems as London 
but we also have advantages, including the fact that 
our conurbation is not bull around a s i n g le central 
hub but around four separate rides," an Amsterdam 
official s aid 

Not all the derisions are in Dutch hands as they 
strive to improve and expand the totality of their 
t raffic infrastructure. Disagreement between Flem- 
ish- and French-speaking regions in Belgium is hold- 
ing up the choice of the route that the TGV, the 
superf ast French Train d Grande Vitesse, will take 
north and east of Brussels. The Dutch count on the 
TGV to connect them with tire Channel Tunnel as 
wdl as Cologne via Brussels and eventually Ham- 
burg. “We must be on the TGV,” say all officials. 
Urey are so detamined and impatient that they 


, mnsmxction, without waiting for the 

on an underfund. station and. 
SSTotStGV at SchipboL the national airport 

pfc* in a* ta* 

nlmSllre airport has embarked so n aadatious 
at consoWtogite^ as; 

Fmtroe’s fourth airport *• 

Frankfurt and Heathrow is Londott . 


short-haul traffic within furopc ; 

favor of remaining an intercontinental hub where : g 
SSSLSnaSiSv from all over the woddare; 
bSgfld into the European system of air, rail, road, 

and water traffic. . „ . ... 

Around Schrphol a new landscape of op* build-, 
lugs and cargo storage and handling 1 ’.aafoxsis ; 
T?ffn g shape. Schiphol is essential to the prosperity 
of Amsterdam. It accounts already now for about 
one- third of tire employment in tire metropohran: 

The city of Amsterdam, too, is developing with tire ; 
European traffic revolution in mind. The most spec-, 
tacular current project is the construction of a new; 

The hope is that an integrated 
Europe will bring greater ; 

regional importance. ; 

high-density quarter of office buildings and other: 
facilities for international trading and servree oompa- . 
nks west of tire central station on one of the mam; 
arms of the harbor. Dutch officials compare the. 
nmltib3BoQ project to the London Docklands be-, 
rente it, too, is going up in a blighted area once- 
occupied by now defunct port facilities and ship-; 

^Amsterdam also has ambitions to expand its role 
as a financial center. • 

No one in tire Netherlands is more conscious of me- 
n m ! to adapt to tire European transport revolution; 
than the authorities in Rotterdam, the world’s largest 

P< The Port Authority issued a comprehensive study 
last year in which it drew attention to the ucwj 
frtmrrmtiieartrm lines created by the Chann el Tunnel. 1 y 
The report's oonduaon was that at least three steps 9 
were imperative if Rotterdam was to keep its pre-j 
eminence intact: improved road and railroa d links to. 
tire tumid had to be created; Rotterdam had to; 
become a stem on the TGV, and ship traffic on thq 
Rhine had to be improved. > 

Rotterdam officials are watching with some apprc-J 
hwiri im the advantages that their traditional nval^ 
Antwerp, is likely to draw from the emerging new 
European traffic network. ‘ 

The B elg ian port, they say, will benefit from havj 
ing just the right dktancp from tire Ghaxmd Tunnel 
— closer than Rotterdam but not too dose, unified 
some of tire French ports that are Hkriy to lose trafffc} 
but for which tire French government has ambitious 
plans for compensatory road and railroad links. | 

To meet the challenge, Rotterdam is investing 
heavily in the latest technology for electronic cargo 
handlin g and other methods to stem traffic conges; 
tkm in the far-flung port and the road, rail and water 

links leading inland. ' 



Coalition Takes Shape With Turn to Left 
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added that Labor wanted to halve the govern- 
ment's proposed tax cut of 42 billion gadders. 

The new coalition program is acompromise 
under which Mr. Lubbers’s austerity policy 
will be slightly eased by tire new government. 
Allocations for social services will be in- 
creased. but with caution. The tax cuts that the 
old government adopted wifi go through but 
with some provisions that mate them socially 
more acceptable. And the Netherlands’ 25- 
year plan for c le ani n g up the environment, one 
of the most ambitious any country has ever 
designed, wfil also go forward. 

“It is all a matter of fine-tuning,” said a 
parliamentary journalist. Fme-tunmg is what 
Dutch politics is all about. Dutch newspapers 
will carry front-page stories with big headlines 
about a change of a fraction of a percentage 
point in this or that welfare allocation. 

Consultation goes beyond the political par- 
ties. Typically, once the outline of a coalmon 
platform had emerged, Mr. Lubbers discussed 
it separately with the labor unions and employ- 
ers’ organizations, both of which have enor- 
mous influence on government policies. 

“Our welfare state is managed along corpo- 
rate lines,” an official said, dtmg as an exam- 
ple the Social and Economic Conned, a power- 
ful consulting body os which the nrams, 
employers and government-appointed e xp er ts 
each nave one- third of tire seats. 

A generation after the welfare state was 
creatra, many politicians, even of the left, 
concede that it has not cured all the ills of 
society but has created some serious new prob- 
lems of its own. 

O NE OF the dangers that tire country 
now is faring is tire creation of a 
new “underclass," consisting of a 
growing number of very poor who 
are living outside society and have lost all hope 
erf ever becoming part oT it, academics and 
journalists warn. Many of the wanting voices 
come from people who have been committed to 
tire welfare state all their lives but have come to 
the conclusion that it must be overhauled. 

How could an “underclass” be produced by 
such a generous social system? 

There is a “poverty trap” that has been built 
into the system over time, an eco n o mi st close 
to the Labor party answered. He cited several 
such traps. One, he said, is the system under 
which some 800,000 persons are able to 
virtually permanent disability and receive 
about 80 percent of a salary even tho ugh they 
may not be disabled in any real sense at all 

Many of these had tbemsrives put cm tire list, 

simply on their say-so, some 20 and more years 
ago when they woe very young. Many did so 

more or less on a lark. Now. in middle we. they 
are still on tire list and have become virtually 


The new measure is a major improvement, 
an expert said, adding that there was a labor 
shortage in some areas for lower-skill jobs. He 
deplored that tire issue of the disability lists 
remains largely taboo. 

This year some 3.4 mDfion Dutch people will 
receive an income ^ without doing any work and 
only 4.5 millioa are working, a ratio that is less 
favorable than in other Foreman countries 
with tire possible exception of Sweden, one 
economist said. He ad de d that in spite of Mr. 
Lubbers’s efforts to cut some of tire nanessen- 
tial aspects erf tire welfare state, the situation 
has worsened during his time in office. Nine 
years ago the number of people receiving in- 
comes without work was 12 million. 

“This is our great stigma,” the ec o no mi st 
said. It will get even worse because the popula- 
tion is aging rapidly and the number of old-age 
pensions is growing, be added. 

“We have failed to modernize our welfare 
state,” said a member of the Social and Eco- 
nomic Council, which advises tire government. 
“We are a rich country and we can afford it 
now, but we are eroding our future.” 

Mr. Lubbers has s uc ceeded in reducing un- 
employment but not as much as he had hoped. 
He has increased tire number of jobs but many 
of the newcomers are part-time workers and 
women who have been slower than in other 
European countries to late up jobs. 

But Dutch prosperity is real according to all 
accounts. Per capita income is one of the high- 
est in Europe. Investment is up. So is industml 
production. Economic growth this year win be 
a hefty 4.2 percent compared to an average of 3 
percent annually during the last three years. 
And iT estimates for the coming years are down 
again, it is because growth is emected to be 
lower in the countries on which the Dutch 
economy depends. 

An average Dutch person spends more years 
in school than most other Europeans. Mare 
people than in most countries receive govern- 
ment assistance. And the number of phones, 
television sets, sporting facilities and compara- 
ble installations is hi gh. 

Private sector workers have jost begun to 
make serious new wage demands a gain For 


several years they had been willing 'to freeze 
their salaries in response to Mr. Lubbers’s calls 
for austerity. Now they pant to tire new pros- 
perity and claim tbrir share of the largely 
increased profits that co u n panfc s are matrmg 
This, some point out, is adding to tire widening 
gap between the wdt-to-do and those who have 
been left behind by society. 

Mr. WaDage, the Labor member erf parlia- 
ment, estimated that the salarie s of state em- 
ployees have fallen so far behind those of the 
private sector That the gap now is 17 percent 
Old-age pensions and other welfare payments 
are smd to be lagging equally behind the rest of 
the economy. 
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ABOR, according to Mr. Wallage, is 
realistic enough to know that the 
atoation is beyond sudden reversal 
but has been arguing in the coalitio n 
talks that future increases for the disadvan- 
taged poor should go parallel with those in the 
private sector. 

The Netherlands, in sum, is still a good 
country to live in. But “behind the pretty 
facades of urban renewal in our there is 


more 


tion, more tension and more crime than there 
used to be,” a reporter in Amsterdam said. ■ 
The once cozy small towns and big-city 
neighborhoods where everybody knew earn 
otlrer and where Hack steep were quickly 
spotted have lost their social cohesion and 
become uniform and soulless. i 

The recent rise in football violence in which 
tire supposedly even-tempered Dutch spectar 
tors threw iron bars and even small homemade 
bombs at the players and generally “behaved 
tike English fans,” in the words of one of them, 

has caused public shock and distress. “These 
wwe more man just incidents even if li is zoo 
eany to say ttey were a trend; vandalism 
turn to terrorism,” a politician said. 

the md of the spirit of the 
ly&us, said a leading jo urnalist 


Up. pfRY TANNER is on the staff of the Inter- 
national Herald Tribune. 


Ecology: Major Challenge 
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countryside faces a challenge of immense pro- 
portions. The success of Dutch farmers in 
developing and adopting intensive forms of 
animal husbandry has left the country with a 
large source of pollution: surplus manure. 
With a human population of only 14 mflliou. 


, ■ 1 7 cr, mese animats produce 84 million to 

lists— also have fallen into the “povotv tran” manure contain* h«w 
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Uas— also have fallen into the ^povcnyti^. 

There has been Utile or no effort to prevent 
temporary unemployment from becoming 
tong-term and even permanent- There hat tem 
Utile pressure or incentive for a young man to 
grt a job. O nly now, for the first time, under 
the agreement just concluded between the new 
coalition partners, an unemployed youth be- 
tween 18 and 27 wifi face loss of beutfits after 
one year unless he agrees to accept a job 
offered to him even if it is outside his chosen 
field. 


manure contains heavy metals — which aw 
into the soil and pollute ground water — 
aa^KKua, a mime component of add ram. 

Faced with these environmental 
the outgoing cabinet has drawn up andun- 
veilra a National Environment Plan ainwvj a t 
slashing pollution by 70 percent between now 
and the year 2010. Environment MmisterEd 
Nypels d«ented the plan as being the firs: in 
tiie world to be “so integrated and far-reach- 
ing. 

The country’s political parties are united on 


ihe need to implement thepian, but the finano- 
a ticklish issue, has yet to be settled. 

'TT' s P en, ling on the environment s 
scheduled lo cost around IS billion guilders per 
year, nearly double the 1988 leveL Tne average 
household s contribution to rescuing the envi- 
ronment is projected to be 360 gutiden a year, 
a of . 50 percent from present levels. ; 

The division of costs wfll be madr ycnrHing 

, “‘ t luter pays,” nx 

ig on tteenvii 
. * — ■■ ■'■vv wv dramatically 

ttet others wfll see their “environment" Ml 
nse sharply. ' : 

Farmery for instance, will be expected tb 

tieners will be asked to ensure that the energy 
rtficaeQcy of their hothouses increases by haff. 
A senes of manure-processing plants will be 
twnit to turn surplus manure into, for example. 
fertareH-pelkts that could then be emortedT 
tit* government plans. Dutch indui- 
pr will also have a large role to play. One of tie 
biggest tasks set for companies toA be to re- 
ir®?™ phur emissions, which aciti 

ram. by 80 percent by the end of the cennui 
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Postbank is Holland’s fifth largest bank. 

It is at the heart of the Dutch payment transfer system, dealing with 
50% of Dutch adults and 60% of all Dutch companies. 


They’ve just merged. 


NMB POSTBANK GROUP Jit) 


By joining forces, NMB Bank and Postbank have recently 
created a group with assets of US $74 billion and a place 
among the largest banks in the world. 

Doing this brings together two complementary financial 
organisations, one primarily retail and the other primarily 
corporate. 

In Holland, Posthank is at the heart of the country’s payment 
transfer system and deals with half of all Dutch adults and six out 
of ten Dutch companies. 

NMB, on the other hand, is a corporate bank with a wide 


reach among both Dutch and international companies through 
446 branches in Holland and 41 offices around the world. 

This complementarity strengthens the position of the newly 
merged bank as one of the market leaders in Holland. 

Equally important, the Group now has a much greater scale 
of resource and therefore can accelerate the growth of its services 
both nationally and internationally. 

Within Europe, it is now one of the top 25 banks and can 
help its customers to benefit from the exciting opportunities that 
the emerging unified European market is creating. 

NMB Posrbank Group, PO Box 1800, 1000 BV Amsterdam, Holland. 


Across the world, in the Middle and Far East, in North 
America, in South America and in Africa, the Group is financing 
trade, goods and capital projects, and providing investment 
banking services in developing countries. 

Thanks to the merger, the new NMB Postbank Group is now 
set to build even further on these existing strengths to become 
a substantial force in Europe — and beyond. 


BORN IN HOLLAND. BRED FOR THE WORLD. 


This k not *h offer of shard in any co mpu ty. This advertisemaM k issued by NMB Pcsdonk Groep N.V. ("NMB Posthank"] and its cOutem#, which haw been prepared by and we tfaeseie responsibility of NMB Pbstbank. have been approved by S.G. Warburg Securities, financial adviser to NMB Posibink and 
amnnber ofTheScairaka AwoaaOOo. Shares may go dowmawcil as up and shares rkaccunatcdin Dcadi Guilders may abogodown as wefla op in Sterling Knm, depending on dKSccdirig/GuiUier rale of exchange- Shares m NMB fosdunk may be difficult la sell other than on the Amsterdam Slock Exchange and the 
Belgian and Swiss Stuck Exchanges on winch they are fisted. No shares in aoy member of die NMB Fwtbaak Group have been or will be regatened under the U.S. securities laws and accordingly such shares may not be pubtidy offered or sold in che U.S. or to U.S. persons. 







The Dutch Debate / A Special Report 


Angry Centrist 
Spurns Altar 
Of Consensus 

By Henry Tanner 

A MSTERDAM — Hans van Mierlo. a for- 
mer defense minister and bead of Demo- 
crats 66, a small centrist party, is different 
from other Dutch politicians in that he 
does not worship at the altar of consensus. 

He committed the dearly un-Du tch act of storm- 
ing out of the negotiations for a new government 
following the elections in September and slammed 
the door angrily as he went He is still angry. 

His party had been the only one to make gains in 
the September election. It went from nine to 12 seats, 
a gain of one-third, as he points out Prime Minister 
Ruud Lubbers's Christian Democrats managed to 
hold their own. The Social Democrats lost three seats 
but the conservative Liberals dropped down to 22 — 
too few to remain a majority alone with Mr. Lubbers. 

Mr. Lubbers, a personal friend of Mr. van Mierlo. 
offered to make D66, as it is called, the third parry in 
a renewed center-right coalition with the Christian 
Democrats and the Liberals. Mr. van Mierio refused 
because this would have isolated Labor and he “had 
never been on the other side from Labor." as he said 
in an interview. 

Mr. Lubbers then decided cm a center-left coalition 
and asked Mr. van Mierlo to join with the Christian 
Democrats and Labor. But, as he tells the sLory. the 
rank and file of the Christian Democrats remained 
viscerally opposed to him and insisted that his one 
seat in the government should come out of Labor's 
allotment. This would have been "a three-party coali- 
tion in a two-party framework," which would have 
perpetuated the Christian Democrats’ control of the 
government, he says. 

He accuses Labor of being so anxious to get back 
into power that they were afraid of driving a tougher 
bargain. And he is bitter because he finds himself 
now “on the other side from Labor” anyway. 

A new poll taken after he stormed out gave his 
party another 50- percent gain: but the surge will not 
lasCbe says, as in the Netherlands you need to be in 
government to be effective. 
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VEN in opposition Mr. van Mierlo re- 
mains a highly viable figure. His party was 
founded in 1966 — hence its name — when 
new political ideas bubbled in the Nether- 
lands and elsewhere. The founders included socialists 
and conservatives coming from the traditional par- 
ties and different confessional groups, many of them 
from the universities. 

Being a secular and centrist party, it is outside the 
“pillars" that have given its structure to Dutch politi- 
cal life since the First World War. 

The country was — and, to a great extent, still is — 
neatly divided in vertical pillars according to political 
color and religion. The pillars reach from top to 
bottom, from the central government to the village. 
Within them, the parties, the Catholic and Protestant 
churches — as weu as nonbelievers — have their own 
newspapers, youth movements, sport dubs, unions , 
employers’ organizations and many other institu- 
tions. 

Mr. van Mierlo thinks the system is obsolete. "It 
doesn’t make sense any more to define society in 


Hans van Mierlo 

terms of liberal versus socialist and Catholic versus 
Protestant/* lie said. 

The Christian Democrats have been in government 
for 70 years, as long as the Communists in the Soviet 
Union.’ because they are the only party that can form 
a coalition with either the left or the right, he says. 
Labor and the Liberals, the left and the righu by 
contrast mutually exclude each other from power. 

“So we say to Labor and the Liberals ‘stop your 
ideological nonsense.' " he said. 

S a nonideo logical, secular centrist party, 
D66 obviously would be the beneficiary of 
such a reali gnm ent because it would break 
the Christian Democrats’ bold on the cen- 
ter. The Christian Democrats are a Catholic and 
Protestant center party with a broad base not unlike 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl's parry in West Germany. 

Mr. van Mierlo, in a protwsal lhaL goes to the very 
heart of the Netherlands' highly structured political 
system, advocates a basic constitutional reform. 

The present electoral system, in which a single vote 
is cast for Parliament and the parliamentary majority 
then chooses the shape of the government! will end- 
lessly perpetuate the present balance of power, he 
says. “It means you are in or out; you support the 
government at au cost, or you oppose it at all cost." 

He would like to see the Netherlands adopt some- 
thing resembling the American system under which 
each citizen would cast two votes — one for a prime 
minister and a government and the other for fWlia- 
menL This, he feels, would lead to a real division oi 
responsibility between the government and those in 
Parliament who are supposed to control it. 

Mr. van Mierlo's suggestion has no chance of early 
adopuon. “There are too many debris obstructing the 
road to reform." a foreign diplomat said. But the 
need for some structural changes is growing and 
some specialists feel that a debate may be slowly 
getting under way. 

At 58, Mr. van Mierlo. who is a charismatic figure 
in political debates, keeps plugging away. He has 
suggested the creation of a high-level constitutional 
commission to “study the entire process of decision 
making." He recalls that the last such commission 
met in 1917 and that its recommendation for what 
the Dutch call “pacification" ended generations of 
unmanageable tension between Protestants and 
Catholics. This led to the “pillar" system, which is 
still in force. “It is time for another pacification," he 
savs. 


By Madeleine Reseder 

HEN the Nether land 1 5 Amro 
Bank and the Sodete Gfinfir- 
ale de Belgique called off a 
proposed merger of their op- 
erations in September, there was disap- 
pointment in European banking circles. 

If the merger had gone through, it would 
have created the European Community's 
first real cross-border bank The collapse of 
the deal “demonstrates that despite all the 
talk about a single European market, the 
legislative and fiscal infrastructures are not 
able to cope with the implications of such a 
merger," said Bryan Crossley. a London- 
based banking analyst with Merrill Lynch. 

The Amro- Generate merger fell apart be- 
cause no sunranatiooal regulatory frame- 
work existed to handle technical problems 
in legal and tax matters; the new bank 
would have bad to be either Dutch or Bel- 
gian. Although the two banks announced 
Lhat they would continue to cooperate close- 
ly, some analysts expressed doubt about the 
importance of the new loose agreement. 
“This puts Amro back to square one as far 
as its strategy for 1992 is concerned," said 
Mr. Crossley. “I don't think cooperation is 
enough to diversify their business out of the 
Netherlands and mto the EC." 

That's not the way Amro officials see it 
“Although the actual merger was called off, 
intensive collaboration goes on as before," 
said Hans Viool a spokesman for the bank. 
Such collaboration included coordinating 
commercial activities in capital markets and 
maintaining the “Eurodesks," special of- 
fices set up to coordinate the banking activi- 
ties of each bank's corporate clients across 
the border. 

“A real cross-border merger appears to be 
very difficult at the moment for legal rea- 
sons. so we aren't considering any other 
international merger, though Lhere could be 
interesting possibilities for joint ventures,” 
said Mr. VjooL 

.As the Netherlands' second largest com- 
mercial bank, in terms of total assets. Amro 
already has an impressive international net- 
work. with 90 international branches. It 
recently bought a 40 percent share in the 


New York-based European American 
Bank, adding to a full branch there. In the 
future, said Mr. Viool, the bank will look to 
expand by joint ventures, possible acquisi- 
tions and fay opening new offices. The key is 

to find markets where the bank can supply a 

“Dutch link" to corporate clients expanding 
their overseas operations. The bank also 
y*»ifi to be in important financial caters in 
order to play a role on the capital markets. 

International capital markets are one 
area in which the bank will attempt to 
strengthen its cooperation with G£n&rale, as 
well as possibly seek other agreements. 
“Our strategic cooperation with Ginfcrale 


branches representing 50 percent of to^ 
revenues. With an international nebvo* 
that was started 160 years ago in the 
East, ABN’s postwar expansion has focused 
on Europe and North America, It claims to 

be the only European bank with a presence 

in every country in the EC; the most recent 
offcejust opened in Portugal. Jha™ 
say presence, we mean a full branch, not just 
a representative office," noted Mr. Kalf. 

This European network gives ABN m im- 
portant “sales argument" with its Dutch 
corporate clients, he said. 

To meet intensified competition m the 
common market of 1992, however, ABN 


A Dutch-Belgian bank merger failed because no 
supranational legal and tax framework existed. 


will be supplemented by other joint ven- 
tures," Mr. Viool noted. 

Analysts say with the market in the Neth- 
erlands neatly carved up among Amro. AI- 
gemene Bank Nederland (ABN) and Post- 
bank- NMB. Dutch banks are obliged to 
follow a defensive marketing strategy to 
maintain their market share. To increase 
their operations, these banks must develop 
their interests outside the Netherlands, ei- 
ther by organic growth or by acquisitions. 
And, as Mr. Crossley noted “a fundamen- 
tal rule is that good banks aren't for sale," 

Jan Kalf, director of the international 
network of ABN, agreed “I don't anticipate 
that we wiB buy banks any more, unless a 
very interesting opportunity presents it- 
self," he said “Instead we will focus on 
organic growth." 

In some countries, such as West Germa- 
ny, “there is nothing to buy," he noted, 
while in others, such as Spain, Portugal and 
Italy, local hanking authorities make acqui- 
sitions by foreign banks difficult. However, 
there are exceptions. In France, ABN 
bought Banque de Neuflize. Schiumberger, 
Mallet, which in turn has taken a 30 percent 
stake in the French stock brokerage firm 
Francois- Dufour, Kervem. 

ABN, the Netherlands largest bank, is 
also its most international with 250 foreign 


plans to strengthen its European presence. 
“There are opportunities for organic growth 
in southern European countries, where the 
local banks are not very strong or sophisti- 
cated," Mr. Kalf observed “A foreign bank 
with a lean organization and vast capacity 
to grant larger credits if necessary win have 
an advantage over the bureaucratic, old 
local without a European network." 
Private banking, which is growing at more 
than 10 percent a year, is one area on which 
ABN will focus. 

But Europe is only part of ABN’s interna- 
tional empire. In the United States, the 
bank has the second-largest non-American 
banking network, after Britain’s NatWest, 
with 10 full branches. The acquisition 12 
years ago of LaSalle National Bank of Chi- 
cago has given ABN a pole for its Midwest- 
ern hanking activities. Since then, the bank 
has bought several smaller banks in the 
area, such as the Bank of Lyle, and is now 
waiting for Federal Reserve approval fra its 
proposed purchase of the Exchange Bank 
Crap. 

All of this adds up to total U.S. assets of 
about S 15 mi I H im “The U.S. is a solid 
market, so an international bank should 
have a presence there," said Mr. Kalf. “And 
the U.S. has the world's currency, so it's 
essential to have a funding base there." 


For the Netherlands Rabobank, a agri- 
cultural cooperative bank based in Utrecht, 
die increasing international b u sin ess of its 
cheats makes it imperative to strengthen its 
international presence. “As Dutch business- 
es become more and more international we 
as a domestic bank have to sem the inter- 
national needs of our clients, which in- 
clude financing trade and working capital 
said Henry Klarenbeek. deputy chairman of 
Rabo’s executive committee. 

Rabo has been building up its interna- 
tional presence for the past decade, and 
currently has 30 offices outside the Nether- 
lands specializing in agribusiness fi n an ce . 
“It was too bard to make an international 

network profitable on Dutch trade lending 
alone, so we decided our foreign branches 
must develop activities in their own market. 
Since we have a long tradition of financing 
agribusiness in the Netherlands, we chose 
that for the local specialization of our over- 
seas branches,” said Mr. Klarenbeek. 

Rabo recently signed a strategic alliance 
with the Banco Popular in Spain, where the 
needs of its Dutch clients had outgrown 
Rabo's representative office in Madrid. 
“Trade flows between Spain and Holland 
have grown considerably, and with more 
and more Dutch business going to Spain, it 
was not easy to cover the country’s six or 
seven major industries and trade centers 
from one office," said Mr. Klarenbeek. The 
agreement gives Rabo clients access to offi- 
cials in Banco Popular's branches through- 
out Spain equipped to handle their trade 
finance and other needs. 

The Spanish bank will also provide local 
financing to Dutch business. 

Rabo’s arrangement with Banco Popular 
is the first alliance with a foreign bank and 
“could be a model applied to Italy,” noted 
Mr. Klarenbeek. With revenues from over- 
seas operations accounting for 7 percent to 
10 percent of total revenues, Rabo will 
count on further strategic alliances to build 
up an international presence, which it needs 
to remain competitive in the Netherlands, 
he added. 


MADELEINE RESENER is a Paris-based 
writer. 


Amsterdam Bids to Be Europe’s Financial Gateway 


By Ronald van de Krol 


A 


MSTERDAM — 
Though the creation of 
a European central 
bank is still along way 
off and may never be achieved. 
Amsterdam's financial communi- 
ty has begun making its case for 
saving as the eventual site of the 
supranational hanking authority. 

Amsterdam's ambitious — and 
to some, perhaps, surprising — 
proposal io serve as the home of a 
European central bank is just one 
of 23 separate initiatives drawn up 
by the Dutch capitals financial 



your finances with Fuji expertise. 






community last March in a bid to 
enhance the city’s role in post- 
1992 Europe. 

Now', more than six months af- 
ter the plan was first unveiled, 
Amsterdam is making progress to- 
ward implementing some of the 23 
proposals. Others are scheduled to 
go into effect in 1990. 

So far, the Amsterdam Stock 
Exchange has extended trading 
hours for the market in Dutch gov- 
ernment bonds by two hours a 
day, and it has drawn up a fixed, 
seven-day settlement system for 
securities transactions. 

Though seemingly minor, these 
two changes are part and parcel of 
Amsterdam’s fight to wrench trad- 
ing in Dutch bonds back from 
London, where as much as 50 per- 
cent of Dutch bond trading now 
takes place. Throughout the 1980s, 
London gained supremacy' over 
Amsterdam in this sector because 
of its greater liquidity, which 
makes it easier to buy or sell as 
much as 10 million guilders' ($5 
million) worth of Dutch bonds or 
more without raising or depressing 
overall price levels. 

To overcome London’s advan- 
tages Amsterdam plans to start 
making trading in Dutch bonds 
more transparent in January 1990 
through the introduction of '“open 
order books" to be maintained by 
the hoekmen, or jobbers, cm the 
.Amsterdam bourse. Slockbrcldng 
firms wiU supply bid prices, ask 
prices and two-way quotes on 
bonds to the jobbers, who in turn 
will keep a record of the quotes on 
Amsterdam's screen- basal trade 
support system. 

This way. Amsterdam hopes 
lhaL it will become easier io arrive 
at prices for large blocks of Dutch 
state bonds on the Amsterdam 
bourse — and. more importantly, 
to keep buyers and sellers from 
opting to do their deals in London 
instead of in the Netherlands. 

In an interview. Jan Stein- 
hauser. the man responsible for 
overseeing the day-to-day imple- 
mentation or the Dutch finanrj Rl 
community's 23-point plan, said: 
“I think dial we should be able to 
win back an important part of the 
volume that has seeped to Lon- 
don. especially as we are seeking 
io concentrate on our own institu- 
tional investors and to make our- 
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selves so attractive that theyTI pre- 
fa to use Dutch intermediaries 
and ihe Amsterdam bourse in- 
stead of those in London.” 

Although Amsterdam is obvi- 
ously targeting London in the area 
of Dutch state bonds, it has no 
illusions about usurping London’s 
wider role as the premia financial 
centra in the European time zone. 
“We’re dearly a second-tier mar- 
ket and that is what we want to 
remain. But at the same time, we 
want to bolster and retain our in- 
ternational position in a variety of 
fields,” said Mr. Steinhaaser, a 
former deputy director of the 
Dutch centra] bank. 

The Dutch financial community 
believes that Amsterdam has a 
□umbra of selling points that en- 
able it to do battle with other sec- 
ond-tier markets in Europe, such 
as Brussels, Zurich, Luxembourg 
and Madrid. Its institutional in- 
vestors — particularly the Dutch 
pension funds — are among the 
largest in the world, and the city 
can be easily reached. It has long 
been involved in international fi- 
nance, rents are relatively low, and 
the work force has a reputation for 
proficiency in foreign languages. 

However, on the debit side, Am- 
sterdam stOl needs to attract more 
foreign financial institutions, Mr. 

Stetnhanser said. 

“We have seven Japanese hankc 


here, with two more on the way, 
but we would like to get more 
internationally oriented Japanese 
banks to open up offices here. We 
could also use more UJS. banks to 
improve international representa- 
tion in the city,” he said. Other 
problems are a lack of luxury rent- 
al housing in the city to accommo- 
date foreign bankers and financial 
experts, and a “lawn drain" of 
young Dutch fmanrial specialists 
to major markets. 

Amsterdam's 23-point plan is 
sweeping in scope, and is intended 
both to make Amsterdam an at- 
tractive setting for foreign finan- 
cial institutions and to make 
Dutch banks and stockbrokers 
better equipped to meet interna- 
tional competition. 

Amsterdam’s plan, drawn up by 
a committee that included the 
chairmen of the Netherlands’ top 
banks and central trank president 
Wim Duiscnberg, has won wide 
support However, one senior for- 
eign banker in Amster dam pre- 
dicted that it would be extremely 
difficult to win back bond-trading 
business from London. 

“Once business has moved to 
London, it’s pretty much lost for 
good, I think," said the banker, 
who asked to remain anonymous. 
“Even Dutch institutions are used 
to doing business in London now, 
and that will be a difficult habit to 
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break, even if you can reduce costs 
in Amsterdam.” 

Of the 23 initiatives, Mr. Stein- 
hauser identified the abolition of 
stamp duty as one of the most 
urgent Stamp duty, which was 
capped at 1,200 guilders by the 
government in 1986, puis Amster- 
dam at a disadvantage to London, 
where stamp duty was scrapped 
on non-U X transactions several 
years ago. 

“People are quick to say, ‘It’s 
only 1,200 guilders,’ but we're 
talking about a market in which 
you’re satisfied if you manage to 
make a profit of 20 cents on every 
U)00 guilders,” he said. “And if 
you have to jay 12 cents in stamp 
duty out of that profit, then mar- 
gins become even thinn er.” 

Mr. Stembauscx acknowledged 
that recent problems encountered 
by the Amsterdam bourse’s com- 
puter system following Wall 
Street’s sharp downturn on OcL 
13 had not helped to further the 
"image of Amsterdam as a premier 
European financial center. 

“Tm certain that everyone real- 
izes that this should not be al- 
lowed to happen again,” he said. 
Amsterdam could, however, take 
some consolation in the fact that it 
was not forced to revert to using 
chalk, blackboards and band sig- 
nals, like neighboring Brussels, he 
noted. 
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Continued from page 9 

early years in office. Mr. Lubbers 
remains popular with the public, 
partly because Finance Minister 
Onno Raiding has generally taken 
on the task of issuing frequent 
calls for budgetary discipline. 

But Mr. Lubbers's popularity 
also stems from his general affa- 
bility and his aura erf hard work 
and competence. The scion of a 
rich Rotterdam family, Mr. Lub- 
bers scorns the ostentation and 
pretension that would be anathe- 
ma to Dutch Calvinist sentiments. 
His image is best caught by the 


coon try’s political cartoonists, 
who often portray him as wearing 
a slightly rumpled suit, sporting 
his ever-present five o’clock shad- 
ow, and leaning forward from be- 
hind the speaker's podium in par- 
liament with his hands clasped in 
front of him. 

_ In the popular press, his man- 
of-action image was cemented in 
late 1986 when, in the space of just 
three months, Mr. Lubbers twice 
leapt out of his home in the afflu- 
ent Kralingen district of Rotter 
dam to pursue petty thieves who 
were breaking into his wife’s car. 

In the first incident, Mr. Lub- 
bers and his son pursued a pair of 
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thieves by car and on foot, 
grabbed them by the collars and 
turned them over to the police. In 
the second incident, on New 
Year’s Eve, he and his son gave 
chase to two thieves who had triad 
to make their getaway by street- 
car. Mr. Lubbers tailed the street- 
car in his automobile and male a 
citizen's arrest with the bdp of an 
alert tram conductor. 

Dutch officials and journalists 
describe Mr. Lubbers as a man 

who loves to pick over details and 

pore over figures, charts and 
graphs. 

An official familiar with the 
drawing up of the country’s Na- 
tional Environment Plan said: 
“He kept up with the whole pro- 
cess step by stqj, right down to the 
details that you wouldn’t normally 
expect a prime minister to keep in 
his head for long." 

The Dutch news magazine Else- 
vier noted, “A renowned Lubbers' 
expression is ‘shall I think along 

withv— - 


has helped solve several problem 
between the European Commiu 
ty and Britain over the years. 

Similarly, Mr. Lubbers, wj 
Mr. van den Broek, was insu 
mental in smoothing over tiifft 
ences earlier this year betwe. 
West Germany and the Uni] 
States and Britain on the quesri 
of modernizint 
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Mr. Lubbers's strong Europe 
credentials caused his name to t 
dilate briefly as a possible succ 
sor to the European Commissi 


involved in everything. 

For instance, Mr, Lubbers's 
penchant for foreign affairs hag at 
times, meant that he has overshad- 
owed Foreign Minister Hans van 
den Broek. But Mr. Lubbere’s per- 
sona! rapport with Mrs. Thatcher 


office. 

Asked in a newspaper intew 
whether he would ewer cons 
the possibility of moving to B 
5*Is, Mr. Lubbers recently repl 
’ es, of course. I began young 

that will come to an end one da 

May, soon aTtra his secc 
Sovemment fell he said, “If M 

°t>mc prime minister again, 1 1 

naturally sign on for four y& 
And as prone minister you alwi 
ran the nsk of being exposed 
political wear and tear.” -~ 

RONAID VAN DE KRGLt 
journalist based in Amsterdam. 
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INTHWATIOmi MANAGER 

The Multinational Team: 

It’s Easier Said Than Done 

•' By SHERRY BUCHANAN 

- — • Internationa} Herald Tribune 

ONDON — Tbe executives forced to find their way 
back to base through the Jordanian desert after thdr 
gutde became lost were not on an adventuresome hoK- 

, seminar m Amman that followed, was the chief executive’s way of 
o encouraging his new multinational team to get to know each 
-.ottier and to learn to work together. 

. .y. “We made a conscious decision not to set out to examine the 
. cultural differences between nationalities but to create the mdt- 
:.mg pot rather than talk about ■ ■ 

,5t,”said Mike Kirkman, direc- • ™ - 

MOT of management and orga- Hie task; Creating a ■ 

. nization development at 

j£MB, the Brussels-based common corporate 

“Ita^amehing 
pot of nationalities. 

-■ seven nationalities: French, * — 
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NYSE to Review Trade Rules 


Compiled by Otar Staff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK — The New York 
Stock Exchange's board of gover- 
nors, meeting Thursday, is to re- 
examine the rules for coordinated 
halts in maiiet trading, known as 
dram breakers, and is expected to 
announce a series of rule revisions 
to deal with market volatility. 

“We have to revisit the rirarit 
breakers to see if we have adequate 
ones,” said John J. Fhdan Jt., the 
board’s chahman, adding that the 
reexamination is likely to focus on 

cross-market circuit breakers, winch 

would affect the futures markets in 
Chicago as wefl as an Wall Street. 

“We win probably ccme out with 
some short-torn things that will 
speak to the concerns that people 
have,” Mr. Phelan said. 

There has been a rising tide of 
complaints aboutindex arbitrage, a 
form of program trading that is 
based cm differing prices in the 


stock market and the stock-index 
futures market 

But Mr. Phelan, on Tuesday, de- 
clined to be more specific about 
what changes might be adopted. 

The latest controversy over pro- 
gram trading and stock price 
swings was triggered by the 190- 
point drop in the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average on Ocl 13 and by 
rapid fluctuations in stock prices 
on several other days in October. 

The exchange has been holding a 
series of meetings with major par- 
ticipants in the markets in recent 
days. Tuesday, officials met with 
executives at the top trading desks 
of Wall Street's largest firms. 

Wednesday, Mr. Phdan was to be 
meeting in Washington with mem- 
bers of the House telecommunica- 
tions and finance subcommittee 
and, Friday, exchange officials plan 
to meet with a group of pension- 
fund managers who will advise the 
exchange on their position. 


“A lot of people think it is a New 
York Stock Exchange issue,” Mr. 
Phelan said. “It is a national issue; 
liquidity in all markets and volatili- 
ty in all markets. If it keeps up long 
enough, it is going to destroy the 
markets as a capital-raising mecha- 
nism, much less as a place where 
people can invest in teUi gently.” 

Individual investors, he said, “get 
frightened to death of this volatili- 
ty” and “we don’t blame them." 

Program trading refers to a 
broad range of computerized strat- 
egies involving the simultaneous 
purchase and sale of numerous 
stocks. The most controversial form, 
index arbitrage, centers around the 
simultaneous trading of hundreds 
of stocks in New York and stock- 
futures contracts in Chicago. Tbe 
futures contracts give investors the 
opportunity to buy or sell a broad- 
based market average, such as the 
Standard & Poor’s average of 500 
common stocks. (NYT, W?) 


Programs Unloved Abroad 


By Stan Hinden 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Anders Onarheim was 
working late at the Merrill Lynch & Co. office in 
London on Ocl 13 when the Dow Jones industrial 
average, under an avalanche of program trading in 
New York, suddenly plunged 190.58 points. 

Within minutes, Mr. Onarheim, who handles 
institutional investors in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, was on the phone with his clients, trying to 
explain program trading and other causes' of the 
fieiy descent 

The distressed clients all asked the same ques- 
tion. he recalled. “They wanted to know, ‘What the 
hell is going on?* " 

Even as Mr. Onarheim talked, his clients were 
trying to figure out whether the market would fall 

S on Monday, Ocl 16, and whether they 
d sell their U.S. stocks, or whether prices 
would rebound, giving them a buying opportunity. 

Most of his clients held on. A few bought but 
some sold at relatively low prices and then were 
angered to fmd that the New York market 
bounced up. 


High volatility of this sort can easily discourage 
Scandinavian hanks, insurance companies and 
mutual funds from investing in the United States, 
Mr. Onarheim said. As a rule, “they prefer to be in 
their own backyard.” he noted. 

Hie confusion and uncertainty engendered by 
program trading in mid-October were felt not rally 
in the United States, but also among investors 
around the world who own billions of dollars of 
U.S. securities. 

Recent gyrations on Wall Street have awakened 
memories of the 1987 market collapse and have 
made conservative Europeans uncomfortable with 
the short-term outlook for U.S. stocks, according 
to overseas investors attending an American Stock 
Exchange conference in Washington. 

A common theme was evident in conversations 
with a dozen European institutional investors: 
They are comfortable with the outlook for the U.S. 
economy — slower growth, falling inflation and 
reduced interest rates — but they think the stock 

See PROGRAM, Page 18 


IJdgian, British, Gel man, Spanish, Ameri can anri Dutch. 

* Eurotunnel, too, faces the task of creating a common corporate 

-culture among its 100 British and French managers. 

_ . r* recruited 100 senior managers from a wide spectrum of 
' British and French companies,” Tran Gain , Euro tunnd’ g director 
of human resources in London, said at the Institute of Personnel 
- Management in Harrogate. “They all have their own views. A 
v substantial part of the challenge is how to wield all those people 
m to something which doesn’t conflict with national differences.” 

. ” “J companies are going into a consortium-type arrangement, 

... which we are going to see more of, or if it is a genuine 5O-50joint 
yennire, it is likely that com panies will set up separate European 
",'iwadquarters with multinational teams," said Bffl Robbins, dircc- 
. • tor of human resource services for Organization Resources Coun- 
selors Inc,, a management consultant in London. 

Choosing a corporate headquarters is the first step. CMB chose 
mussels, “one of our early symbolic moves," said Mr. Kirianan. 
... !?We are a European-based company, not a British company, not 
a French company, not an Anglo-French company 1 and not a 
Franco-British com pan y” 

D IFFERENCES in salaries are another potential source of 
tension in a multinational, team, with, on average, Ger- 
man and Swiss executives earning far more wan the 
„„ ^British. “It’s a perennial difficulty which becomes more unac- 
< j*cp table when a mix of nationalities are working in the same 
'headquarters,” said Mr.- Robbins. “There is no magic answer.” 
C CMB is paying its senior managers their home-country salary 
plus an expatriate package GyB upd Fnrotimn d both lo oking 

for better salary equivalences among different nationalities. 
Eurotunnel deliberately does not have one corporate language. 

- . The French write memos in French, the British write mem os in 
; English. CMB uses English “simply because it is the business 
' language of the world.” But the use at a common lan guag e by 
. nonnative speakers has its own disadvantages. 

“When a German and a French speak J-nglish together I am 
; sure they may use the same word bat not with the same meaning,” 

. said Jacques Baniere, the French vice-president of human rda- 
' tioos for Airbus Industrie, the 20-year-old consortium of Europe- 
an airplane manufacturers, which uses Fn gHah as its corporate 
language. Addressing British JPM delegates, he said, “You are 
lucky to have your mother tongue as the European language.” 

3o,af ter the poibas melted, who.wiU the perfect Europeans be? 

; According to one joke, they will be as polyglot as the British, as 
' tolerant as tiie Spanish, have tbe breadth of vision of the Belgians, 

• ■- the flexibility of the French; the sense of humor of the Germans 
-and the punctuality of the Italians, - 
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Talking Tough: 
Brussels Battles 
For Freedom in 
European Skies 


By Steven Greenhouse 

New York Times Service 

PARIS — Eager to increase competition in the 
airline industry, European Co mmuni ty nffifhilc have 
decided that change is not coming fast Enough and 
that it is time for tougher deregulation measures. But 
they face a fight from governments and fliHtnwi. 

Many European airlines, fearing a shakeout and 
feeling vulnerable to an invasion by powerful Ameri- 
can and Asian carriers, are moving not toward the 
competition envisioned under deregulation but to- 
ward alliances with European partners. 

These affiances often call for cnnr drnatinn m sched- 
uling, marketing and training, and sometimes the 
allies make equity in vestments in one another. Euro- 
pean carriers also are strengthening their Ktilr-g with 
airiines in the United States and other countries, often 
by buying sizable stakes. 

The community’s earlier liberalization measures 
have meant that some cost-cutting ntrinvs began sav- 
ing a few routes, manly between frec-market nations 
such as Britain and the Netherlands. Passenger traffic 
has sharply rism on these routes. 

But on most routes, fares remain lngh because some 
governments, most notably those erf F rance, Italy and 
West Germany, have strained to protect their flag 
carriers from price cutting and painful competition. 

Tins has set the scene lor a battle in which the 
European Commission, the community’s executive 
body, is pushing far-reaching proposals that would 
bring more competition in Europe, even in countries 
that do not want it 

“We should avoid the fierce competition that we 
raw in the United Slates, but we do need more compe- 
tition,” said Karel van Mien, the c ommuni ty’s trans- 
portation commissioner. 

On another front, the 22-member Association of 
European Airlines has proposed consolidating Eu- 
rope^ 22 ab-traffio-cantrol systems into a single, more 
effiriem network. This should, in theory, go a long way 
toward reducing the delays on 30 percent of European 
flights and make it easier for flights to be added. 

But again, some governments are fi g htin g change; 
they are reluctant to relinquish sovereignty over their 
airspace. 

Tne widespread resistance within Europe to whole- 
sale deregulation and bare-knuckled competition 
means the transformation of Europe’s airline industry 
will not be as rapid or wrenching as the decade-long 

See RULES, Page 17 


Europe's Top 10 Airlines ] 

Passengers 

- Afrffne carried In 1988 

Miles flown 
by paying 
passengers 

British Airways 

22.5 miflion 

35.3 billion 

Lufthansa (W. Germany) 

17.8 miKion 

21.1 billion 

- Air France 

14.8 million 

21.3 billion 

• • Iberia {Spain) 

14.5 million 

12.7 billion 

SAS (Scandinavia) 

13.3 million 

8.7 billion 

AUtaiia (Italy) 

9.2m&ion 

9.7 btHion 

* Swissair 

7.1 million 

8.9 billion 

Olympic Airways (Greece) 

6.7 miflion 

4.7 billion 

’■ KLM (The Netherlands) 

6.2 million 

14.5 billion 

- MAT {Yugoslavia) 

3.9 miflion 

3.4 billion 


Source: Association of European Aulims | 


New Orders Up, 
A Bright Spot 
In U.S. Gloom 


The New Vert Tima 


Team Flying: Asia’s lines 
Build Ties to Evade Barriers 


By Michael Richardson 

International Herald Tribune 

SINGAPORE — Fearing that restric- 
tions on their operations in the United 
States and Europe will increase in the next 
few years, Asian airlines have started 
forming extensive commercial alliances 
with Western carriers to evade protection- 
ist barriers. 

Executives and analysts said the agree- 
ment reached last week between Singapore 
Airlines and Delta Air Lines Inc. of the 
United States, and the Ocl 12 accord 
between Garuda, the Indonesian airline, 
and KIM Royal Dutch Airlines, are likely 
to be followed by similar pacts to strength- 
en access for Asian airlines to the U.S. and 
European markets. 

J.V. Pillay, chairman of Singapore Air- 
lines, said such alliances would proliferate 
as Asian airlines seek closer cooperation 
with American and European carriers that 
have complementary route networks, ser- 
vices and marketing arrangements. 

He said the arrangement with Delta will 
enable Singapore Airlines to “operate vir- 
tually into the United States” through a 
system known as code-sharing. The system 


enables carriers such as Singapore Airlines 
that do not have rights to operate in Amer- 
ica. to offer passengers a comparable ser- 
vice by linking with an American domestic 
carrier. 

In return, Singapore Airlines will carry 
Delta passengers on routes in Asia and the 
Pacific where Della does not fly. And as 
part Of the 10-year agreement, the airlines 
will take equity stakes in each other. 

Analysts said a number of Asian airlines 
were developing or expanding similar 
commercial alliances with European carri- 
ers, though they do not plan to include 
equity swaps. 

Singapore Airlines said it is holding 
talks with several potential partners in 
Europe. According to analysts, these in- 
clude British Airways PLC, Swissair and 
Lufthansa AG of West Germany. 

Cohn Gibson, publisher and executive 
editor of Asian Aviation ma gazine in Sin- 
gapore, said Asian airlines are worried that 
a single aviation market in the European 
Community after 1992, controlled by an 
aviation directorate in Brussels, will result 
in restrictions on the number of European 

See LINES, Page 17 


Compiled b\ Our Staff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK — The U.S. manu- 
facturing economy declined in Oc- 
tober for the sixth consecutive 
month, but new orders, led by ex- 
ports, grew after a four-month 
drop, the National Association of 
Purchasing Management reprated 
Wednesday. 

There were two other reports 
published Wednesday indicating 
economic slowdown or stagnation: 
orders to U.S. factories for manu- 
factured goods were unchanged for 
September, according to the Com- 
merce Department, and construc- 
tion spending was also unchanged 
for the mourn. 

Dealing with the manufacturing 
economy as a whole, Robert Bretz, 
chairman of the business survey 
committee of theNational Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Management, 
said: “Continued declines in ven- 
dor deliveries and price indexes in- 
dicate thaL supply is considerably 
greater than demand.” 

However, he added, “the sharp 
turnaround in new-orders growth, 
after four months of decline, faints 
of a possible continued easing in 
the overall future rate of decline in 
the manufacturing economy." 

Tbe monthly report said the as- 
sociation’s new-order index rose 
sharply to 51.4 percent in October 
from September’s 45.4 peroenL 

“It appears that the growth in 
new orders was aided by continued 
relatively strong growth in new ex- 
port orders and perhaps by a slight 
decline in overall imports." the re- 
port said. 

The association’s purchasing 
managers' index grew to 47.6 per- 
cent in October from 46 percent in 
September. Any reading below 50 
percent indicates the manufactur- 
ing economy is declining. October 
w'as the sixth consecutive month 
the manufacturing economy has 
declined. 

The report noted, however, that 


October was also “the second con- 
secutive month in which the rate of 
decline was less than the previous ^ 
month." \ 

The report is compiled from 
monthly replies to questions asked 
of purchasing executives in more 
than 250 industrial companies. 

Separately, three banks in the 
Federal Reserve system that con- 
tributed to a Fed report said that 
U.S. exports were not hurt by the 
dollar's rise this year. The banks 
were contributors to the regular re- 
port known on Wall Street as the 
tan book. Exporters found foreign 
trade restrictions, more than the 
dollar, hurt exports, according to 
the banks. 

On factory orders, the Com- 
merce Department reported that 
figures were affected by a huge in- 
crease in defense orders. Without 
the defense factor, orders actually 
declined 2.1 percenL 

Defense orders rose 59.6 percenL 
the largest gain since a record 68.3 
percent advance in June 1988. 

Total orders for durable goods 
— items expected to last more than 
three years — rose 02 percenL 
boosted by a 7.2 percent increase in 
electrical machinery. Nonelectrical 
machinery orders were down 0.7 
percenL 

Transportation equipment or- 
ders, on the other hand, fell 4.7 
percent as declines in autos and 
nonmilitary aircraft more than off- 
set gains in military-aircraft orders. 
Without the drop in transporta- 
tion, total orders would have risen 
0.8 percenL 

Orders for nondurable goods 
were down 0.3 percenL led by a 
decline in food products. 

In the key category of nonde- 
fense capital goods, a barometer of 
business-investment plans, OTders 
fell 52 percent after dropping 10.4 
percent in August. 

(AP. UPI, Rouen) 
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Sony and Warner Reach Settlement 


Part of Film Lot, Record Unit Traded for 2 Producers 


Los Angeles Times Service 

LOS ANGELES — After more 
than a week of filing accusations 
against each other in court, Warner 
Bros, and Sony Crap, have readied 
a tentative settlement that would 
free the producers Peter Guber and 
Jon Peters from their Warner con- 
tract and enable them to manag p 
Columbia Pictures Entertainment 
fra Sony. 

Under the agreement reached 
Tuesday, according to industry 
sources, Columbia wonld swap its 
35 percent share of the 150-acre 
(61-hectare) Burbank Studios for 
the old MGM property in Calver 
City that Warner acquired when it 
bought Lorimar Tdepictures Inc. 
two years ago. 

Warner, which owns 65 percent 
of the Burbank lot, had made this 
demand in earlier settlement talks. 

The tentative settlement also 
would give Warner an ownership 
share in Sony’s lucrative CBS Re- 
cord Club, a mail-order operation 
that Sony inherited Iasi year when 
it bought CBS Records. 

However, one industry source 
said that Warner and Sony had 
been negotiating this issue before 
the dispute arose over Mr. Guber 
and Mr. Peters. 

“No cash is going to change 
hands,” another industry source 
said. “But assets win be traded 
back and forth." 

The agreement may also address 
another earlier Warner demand, 
for the cable-TV rights to Colum- 
bia movies, sources said. 

As expected, Warner would re- 
tain rights to about 50 film projects 
now in development at Guber-Pe- 
ters Entertainment Co., including 
“The Bonfire of the Vanities" and 
two sequels to “Batman,” which 
has grossed nearly $250 million at 
UiL theaters. 

Tbe big winners of the settlement 
would appear to be Mr. Guber and 
Mr. Peters. In an earlier filing with 


the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, Sony disclosed that it had 
entered into an agreement with tbe 
producers to pay them each $2.75 
million a year for the first 30 
months of a five-year contract and 


The big winners: 
Peter Guber and 
Jon Peters, with a 
five-year contract 
paying each 
$2.75 million a year 
lor the first B0 
months, then $2.90 
million a year. 

S2.90 million a year for tbe remain- 
ing 30 months, ending in 1995. 

In addition to the $200 million 
Sony is paying to acquire Mr. 
Guber and Mr. Peters, it already 
has spent $3.4 billion to acquire 
Columbia in a tender offer that 
expired Tuesday. Plus, the Japa- 
nese electronics giant agreed to as- 
sume $1J billion of Columbia’s 
debL 

In a statement, Warner, Sony 
andGuber-Peters said that all three 
companies had agreed to request 
that a court hearing scheduled for 
Thursday be postponed “in order 
to allow the parties to have further 
discussions” 

At that bearing, a Los Angeles 
Superior Court judge was expected 
to rule on Warner's request for a 
preliminary injunction to block 
Mr. Guber and Mr. Peters from 
taking top management positions 
at Columbia Pictures. 

Warner had refused to release its 
two most prolific producers — re- 
sponsible for such films as “Rain 
Man” and “Gorillas in lie Mist” — 


from their five-year contract to 
make movies exclusively for 
Warner. 

A central issue in the legal dis- 
pute was whether Warner execu- 
tives had ever told Mr. Guber and 
Mr. Peters that they could break 
their contract if they were offered a 
chance to run a major studio. 

The two producers had argued in 
court documents that they were 
given such oral assurances. Warner 
executives have vigorously denied 
those assertions. 

The settlement talks came as no 
surprise- Ever since Warner filed a 
$] -billion suit against Sony on OcL 
13 — provoking a countersuit from 
the Japanese company — many in- 
dustry insiders have viewed in- 
creasingly nasty accusations by 
both sides as posturing designed to 
strengthen their positions at the 
bargaining table. 

Warner, a unit of Time Warner 
Inc., had called it the “most fla- 
grant case of inducement to breach 
a contract in corporate history." 

Sony, in a countersuit asking the 
court to confirm its partnership 
with the two film producers, de- 
manded compensation of more 
than $100 million for damages and 
said that Warner Bros, was trying 
to “sabotage" Sony’s acquis tion of 
Columbia and Guber-Peters. 


OFFSHORE WORLDWIDE 

ZERO TAX-SYSTEMS 
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• Exci'Seat banking comoatona 
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• Legal oad fiscal condderatfons. 

• Answering fcovico. box, fax. 

Write or lax for tree booklet 
MGS HMJC1ARY COMPANY 
(UKJ Limited, 

MGS Hom, Hesdlcp Hoa4 Grapbott, 
Htodhead, Surrey GU26fiB,En4aad, 
Fax 44-428-717 527™ 
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Via The Associated Press 
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Jaguar Shares 
Hit Level Seen 
For Ford Bid 


Reuters 


LONDON — Ford Motor 
Co. is expected to offer be- 
tween £8 fSI136) and £9 a 
share if it bids to take over 
Jaguar PLC, analysis said 
Wednesday. 


Jaguar's shares closed at 882 
pence, up 16 pence, after rising 
122 pence Tuesday following 
the government's announce- 
ment that it was dropping its 
protective “golden share” that 
has prevented hostile bids for 
the British luxury automaker 
since its privatization in 1984. 


General Motors, the biggest 
U.S. automaker, and Jaguar 
have been talking for months 
about an agreement under 
which GM would take a minor- 
ity stake in Jaguar and enter 
into a series of manufacturing 
and marketing joint ventures. 


Profit-Taking Crimps N.Y. Rally 


L'mieJ Press International 

NEW YORK — The stock mar- 
ket closed slightly higher in moder- 
ate trading Wednesday cm the New 
York Stock Exchange as a bout of 
profit- taking wiped out early gains 
in blue chips. However, the broad 
market retained its strength. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age. which surged 41.60 points 
Tuesday, edged up 0.82 of a point 
to close at 2.645.90. 

Among broader market gauges, 
the New York Stock Exchange 
composite index rose 0.60 of a 
point to 1SS.84 and Standard & 
Poor’s 500-stock index rose 0.84 to 
341-20. The price of an average 
share gained 1 1 cents. 

Advances led declines by a 4-3 
ratio, while Big Board volume de- 
clined to 154-24 million shares, 
compared with 176.10 million trad- 
ed Tuesday. 

Alan Ackerman, senior vice 
president at Gruntal & Co., said 
investors were cashing in on some 
components of the Dow industrials 
after Tuesday's sharp advance and 
labeled the session unimpressive. 

“No one’s really doing anything; 



! big traders are sitting 
the sidelines waiting for the out- 
come of the debate on program 
trading.” 

Computerized program trading, 
used to profit on price differentials 
between stocks and stock index fu- 
tures, has been blamed for the mar- 
ket's wild gyrations last month. 

Reports Wednesday said New 
York Stock Exchange chairman, 
John J. Phelan Jr., supports giving 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission the power to halt program 
trading during market emergencies. 

Analysts also noted the market’s 
muted reaction to the first report 
on the state of the economy last 
month, the October survey of cor- 
porate purchasing managers. As 
expected, the report showed sub- 
dued economic growth, which in- 
vestors had hoped for to prod the 
Federal Reserve System into lower- 
ing interest rates. 

“But there are some fears out 
there that while the slowdown may 
be moderate, the decline in future 
corporate earnings may be dramat- 


ic.” said Michael Metz, market an- 
alyst with Oppenh rimer & Co. 

Great Nonhem Nekoosa was 
the most active NYSE issue, clos- 
ing down 1% to 61 Vi after Tues- 
day's S58-a-shaie takeover bid 
from Georgia-Pacific. 

Texaco followed, up ^ to 53ft. 
The stock pays a dividend Thurs- 
day. 

Chevron was third, up ft to 68ft. 
The company has been the subject 
of takeover speculation involving 
PennzoiL 

Some takeover-related issues 
showed strength. UAL rose 1ft to 
177 on speculation that some kind 
of transaction would take place at 
the parent company of United Air- 
lines. AMR gained 1ft to 73ft on 
market rumors that the New York 
developer Donald J. Tramp, who 
withdrew a bid for the parent of 
American Airlines last month, 
might return with a lower offer. 

Campbell Soup jumped 3ft to 
47ft after the resignation of its 
president and chief executive, Gor- 
don McGovern, who was seen by 
some as a stumbling block to a 
possible restructuring. 


Wwid Stock Markets 

Via .igence France Presse Closing prices in local currencies, Nqv. 1 
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DSM’s Earnings Gained In Quarter 


Reuters 


AMSTERDAM — ISM NV, the big Dutch chemicals concern, 
posted Wednesday a more than 60 percent increase in net profit, to 235 
million guilders (Si 13.2 million), for the third quarter of 1989. 

The profit, which came on sales that rose to 8.21 billion guilders, 
from 7.49 billion a year earlier, compared with a net result of 144 
million guilders for the third quarter of 1988. 

Dutch share analysts said after die announcement that they would 
revise upwards their full-year profit forecasts for DSM. The per-share 
outturn for the quarter, of 6.70 guilders, compared with expectations 
that ranged from 520 to 629 guilders. 

For the first nine months, operating profit was 1.09 billion guilders, 
up from 953 million in the same period last year. 

“The biggest surprise is that there was no fall m operating profit,” 
said an analyst at a major Dutch bank. “I fear we have been influenced 
too much by the drop in spot prices for plastics and petrochemicals and 
have insufficiently realized long-term contract prices change less rapid- 
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Markets Oosed 


Stock markets in Brussds, Ma- 
drid, Milan and Paris were dosed 
Wednesday for a holiday. 
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Seem: C0OE 


Company Results 


287.90 289 JO 
294X0 
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+A5 

+M 


Revenue and profits or losses, in millions . ere In local currencies 
unless otherwise indicated. 


DKidends 
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Block Drug Ca 
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Financial 
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US T. BILLS (IMM) 

, »i million. gtsaUOQDCl. 
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»340 HL75 Mar »117 »3JS 

9340 *1.10 Jun 9123 93J3 

*3 *5 »I.2B Sop 93X4 9124 
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+m 1 5 eu, S rs 
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O - preliminary; t - final 
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Reed lnt*l 
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Pretax Net— 127XQ I3U0 
Per Share — 0.163 
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39X0 1 

Per Shore 
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0: loss. 
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share net ktetuUn at om Of 
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Philips and Japanese 
To Upgrade Video Disks 
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Agence Fmnct Presse 

EINDHOVEN, Netherlands — The Dutch 
electronics group Philips NV said Wednesday it 

WAS to Work orirh rkw TamnoH — 11 / 
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ramps r* v saia Wednesday it 
was to work with the Japanese concerns Matsu- 
shita Communication Industrial Co. and Sonv 

(Virn rm mnulmn . * 


-9 1 


« „ 7. w. <uiu uuuy 

Lorp. on atendmg capacities of interactive 
comnan; disks for video. 


Lost IS premium (eurenose price). 
Source ; AP 
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compat 

The move a-as in toe with an agreemeat 
between the three companies in May to develop 
an interactive compact disk standard ensuring 
compatibility of various systems, a Philips 
spokesman said. “ 

The improved capadty would enable users to 
obtain a video {mage on the whole screen. The 
“mobile images" have hitherto only been able to 
cover a part of the screen, which' has aroused 
criticism. 
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Revenge MM. 2X80. 
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Per Show— 4X7 3X1 
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Per Share— 2X7 niu 
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Nov. 1 

Per Ann Pay Rec 
DISTRIBUTION 

Diamond Shamrock Q 7a 12-7 11-13 

Kooer Pronerttes Q 70 1^3 

Trammell Crew REI “ .17 w n® ifTfS 

EXTRA 

Oshkosh B'Gosh a _ .1 1 vs 12-1 11-w 

Oshkosn B-Gasn B . .10 ,£{ {}.}g 

INCREASED 

American Brands Q 13., ,,,« 

8 IMS 12-1 
G-I7W 1-2 1M 
O .17 ll-JS 11-14 
RESUMED 

- X3 1-10 12-11 

- M3 11-30 IMS 
SPECIAL 

sJ£5S‘i* Moro " 0 ”■* 'ms 

symbnn ine . 1^0 1-5 11.3 

5TOCK 

Block Drug Co A B _ 3 PC 1-2 13-1 

STOCK SPLIT 

Merchants Bank of New York — 3-for-2 
UniFiret core — 2-for-i 
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-15 11-28 11-14 
X5 12*8 11-17 
a .12 12-29 13-13 
a .14 11-30 11-15 
Q 24 12-1 11-10 
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O 26 * 11-27 11-10 
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Heating systems... 

can new be up to 96% _ 
efficient. New gas furnaces, 
from several manufacturers; 
use Ametek motor blower 
systems to recapture heat’ 
from flue gas. 

For current reports, write 

AMETEK 

Paoli. Pennsyivanis 19301 
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business briefs NL Sets $1.3 Billion 

Georgia Gulf Offer 


h,,,. u - ^S^^hyMkhefaTtrePLC 


Canned by Our Staff From Dispatches 

ATLANTA — NL Industries 


by the coiporat^raKiffl- Harold C 

Rjeed Half-Yearly Profit Down 4.1% 


said Wednesday that 


— pe publishing groop Reed IatmutionaLPLC- 
short-tttm consumer outlook in Britain is not 

■WIWI BIW flt • ■ m .1 . 


1 


ha? of the year. 

(S201-S nriffion) for d* £ 
dm^ij to Oct 1, a dedine of 4.1 percent from the same i988 period 
. ; Rc$d also said n noted softness in some US. mattes...' - 

Japan’s KomatsnPosts Fast Growth 


TOK YO (AFP) Komatsu Ltd, Japan's leading producer erf con- 
surctioamachmery, said Wednesday its half-yearly net profit grew 31.1 



0 ! pcsent from a year, carter to 7.6 billion yen (S54 IrifficnY 

: r ?^, 11,J PCK®* to 292 bfllian yen, it said. Domestic sales' 

d ®* ed * 5 ;7 percent to 191 bDlion yea while sales abroad grew 3.5 
psspntto 102 Union yen,. . - 

J^omatsn, die world’s biggest ccostrnctida-niadmtery «niwm after 
I nc, of t he Un i t ed States, said growth In d<pmc 5 tic sales was 
expected to remain strong for the rest of the frrumriai year brn export 
sales would remain at almost the same kvti as the previous year. 

German Builders Invest in France 

^FRA NKFURT (Reuters) — The West German construction company 
rnmpp Holzmann AG has agreed to purchase a minority stake in the 
Frepch construction company Nord-Francc, a Hdzmann spokesman 
said Wednesday. 

^Nord -Francc is 85 percent-owned by the French building concern 
G loupe Pdige, he sakt Hofrmarm and Petege h»nt si grwt an agreement 
covering a Holzmann investment erf between 33 and 45 percent crfNbrd- 
France’s capitaL 

jNord-France has aminal sales of around 138 billion francs (S38I.6 
nmkon). The Holz m a nn spokesman said the company was investing in 
France in preparation for the nnifiwf Eu r opean market after 1991 
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offered to boy Oeorgia Gulf Crap, 
for $50 a share, or $118 billion. 

The bid, which analysts said like- 
ty was too low to win the chemicals 
maker, was the second major take- 
over in two days, following a lull in 
acquisition activity that had creat- 
ed anxieties in the stock market 

On Tuesday, Georgia-Pacific 
Cap, which created Georgia Gulf 
in 1985, hid -for Great Northern 
Nekoosa Cop. in a deal that val- 
ued its fdlow paper maker at about 
53.18 faSliqn. 

The Great Northern bid spurred 
the stock market to a hefty gam on 
Tuesday, but the offer for Georgia 
Gulf had no such qq 

Wednesday, partly because the 
move had beat signaled and also 
doe to die rdattogylow bid. 

Georgia Gulf stock was $115 
higher, at $50.75, in afternoon New 
York Stock Exchange trading. The 
company said it was studying the 
bid, which is valid until Nov. 15. 

Mr. Simmons already owns 
about 10 percent of Georgia Gulf, 
which has about 25.6 million shares 
outstanding. Six weeks ago, Geor- 
gia Gulf executives met with J. 
Landis Martin, president of NL, to 
discuss a posable deal. 

Georgia Gulf then asked its fi- 
nancial advisers to explore fix fea- 


sibility of what it called M a variety 
of alternative transactions," in- 
cluding a deal with NL. 

In August. Mr. Martin discussed 
a bid of around $55 a share in a 
letter to the company. 

In September. Mr. Simmons said 
he was temporarily dropping a bid 
to (Mist the company’s mrecujrs. 

Because the bid is valid only for 
two weeks, said John Garcia of 
Wertheim Schroder & Co. in New 
York, “I think Mr. Simmons is 
playing is usual games." 

Mr. Simmons has matte on un- 
successful bid far Sea-Land Coip. 
in 1985 and has taken varying 
stakes in Lockheed Carp, for which 
he has said he might mate a bid. 

Theodore Semegran, a Shcarson 
Tubman Hutton Inc. analyst in 
New York, said, “A fair valuation 
if someone wanted to take over 
Georgia Gulf would be a maximum 
of $60 a share." 

Analysts raid a Georgia Gulf-NL 
union aid not offer strategic bene- 
fits. But Georgia GuFs strong bal- 
ance sheet cocdd be the hue for NL. 

Georgia Gulf, which had 1988 
sales of $1.01 billion and income of 
$193.6 milti ng, malf»f c fcc t rocfaenii - 
cal products, aromatic chemicals 
such as M ytf n r ,fk w methanol and 

ammonia. NL, with 1988 revenue of 
$1.00 billion and profit of $134.2 

ars^oT titanium droxide^gments^ 
used to make paint white, ft also is a 
leading maker of additives for vari- 
ous liquid products. (Reuters, AP) 


Nissan’s Profit 
Rose 42% for 
First 6 Months 

Compiled by Ov Staff From Difyarchei 

TOKYO — Nissan Motor 
Co„ Japan's second-biggest 
automaker, said Wednesday its 
net profit far the six months 
ended Sept 30 had risen 41.8 
percent, to 402 billion yen 
{$282.4 million) from 2836 bil- 
lion for the first half of 1988. 

Overall sales grew 17 per- 
cent, to 1,916 bilfion yen, with 
domestic sales up 19 percent 
lo 660,000 vehicles and sales 
abroad up 6 percent to 520,000 
vehicles, the company said. 

Overseas production rose 
19.7 percent to a record 320,870 
vehicles, surpassing the previ- 
ous high of. 301, 875 set m the 
preceding six months. Nissan 
began carting exports last year. 

Overall, production rose 
13.9 percent to almost 13 mil- 
lion vehicles, with domestic 
output growing 123 percent to 
1.18 miHion 

Nissan’s vice president, At- 
sushi Muramatsu, said domes- 
tic sales accounted for 243 
percent of the market in the six 
months and were likely to rise 
further in the second half be- 
cause of strong demand for 
luxury cars. 

He said Nissan had had “a 
remarkable turnaround in terms 
of profitabflny since the fiscal 
year ending March 1 987, when 
the sharp and rapid apprecia- 
tion of the yen caused many 
difficulties." (AFP, Reuters j 


HJaxwell Buys Into Hungarian Paper uittpc r „ „ 

Budapest (ai>)- ng Hungarian Darner Magyar HMm b»s MULLS: European Commission Presses for Open Skies 


Thai Airways to Buy 14 Aircraft 


Reuters 

BANGKOK — Thai Airways 
International announced Wednes- 
day plans to buy 14 aircraft from 
Airbus Industrie and Boeing Co. to 
serve its expanding international 
and domestic network. 

The plans were approved at a 
board meeting on Tuesday, the fnst 
since a management reshuffle last 
month in which Air Chief Marshal 
Kaset RojananjJ became chairman 

A spokeswoman for Thailand's 
national carrier said that the pi*" 
involved five Airbus A300-600&, 
eight Airbus A3 30s and one Boeing 
747*400. 

The Nation newspaper in Bang- 
kok estimated the total cost at 28 1 
billion baht {$1.1 billion). 

The airline needs approval for 
the purchase from its long-tenn 
planning committee, a government 
planning body and the cabinet 

The spokeswoman said no deci- 


sion had been taken on how to pay 
for the aircraft 

With the government’s annual 
foragn-bomjiwmg ceiling fixed at 
$1 2 billion and a controversial 
scheme to privatize the airline still 
pending, it is not dear where the 
money will come from. 

The fleet currently has 46 air- 
craft. Delivery of the "additional 14, 
if approved, should begin by early 
1991, the spokeswoman said. 

The cabmet gave its final ap- 
proval in June to buy four MD-! Is 
from McDonnell Douglas Corp. 
for the airline's European service. 

But the transport and communi- 
cations minister. Montree Pong- 
pamt said this week the airline 
should sell its rights to the planes 
because McDonnell Douglas bad 
postponed delivery of the first two 
by about four months to February 
1991. 

Tuesday’s board meeting ap- 



swept 

aside under the former chairman, 
Air Chief Marshal Voronat Api- 
charce, in favor of men more close- 
ly linked to the Royal Thai Air 
Face. 

The reshuffle could herald some 
changes that may speed up the air- 
line's expansion, which critics say 
was impeded by the former re- 
gime’s bureaucratic management 
style. 

Airline industry sources say Thai 
has expanded its "route netwoik too 
rapidly for its fleet capacity. In 
financial 19SS (October- Septem- 
ber), the number of scheduled re- 
gional and intercontinental flights 
grew 13 percent to 17,756. 

In 1989, it added two new inter- 
national destinations — Christ- 
church, New Zealand, and Nagoya, - 
Japan. 


LINES: Asian Carriers Forge Links to Evade Barriers 


BUDAPEST (AP) — The Hungarian 
severed formal ties with the government and has become a stock -issuing, 
[odependavt daily, and the British media magnate Robert Maxwell has 
> : . bought 40 percent of its shares, the newspaper reported Wednesday, 
^mmt-page eaitonal described the rcvamped newspaper us dose to 
mg gov ernment but “politically inriqv-nrifnt and pledged commitment 
to impartial reporting, even if that meant artides casting tight rm 

!’* thegovemment. 

The newspaper said representatives of the paper signed an agreement 
. irfLondon creating Magyar Hiriap shares and making Mr. Maxwell the 
:• S ngm m inority stockholder. Sixty percent of Magyar Hiriap stock is to 
; remain in Hungarian hands, the report said. . 

:: For the Record 

The British jewelry firm Ratners Group PF.C said WrHrw-ytey it had 
7 - 2 greed to an mcreasai price of $62.1 million in cash to buy the U.S. 

specialty retailer Weisfield’s Inc., up from the S55 million agreed upon 
•' two days ago. Weisfield’s had reported another offer. (Reuters) 


Finnish Accord Eases 
Shipbuilding Crisis 

, - Ream 

■ HELSINKI — - Finland said on Wednesday it had reached an 
; agreement to ease a crisis caused by the collapse of die shipbuilder 

- Wartrila Marine Industries Jnc,'. ; 

- • A -day after creditors lodged dorms for 17 bBfioomaztta ($4.04 

•billion) against WartsOa Marine in a bankruptcy die state 

and the company’s owners and backers agreed to gnunmiw- unse- 
cured loans made to thc company of about 1.7 billioii markka. 

. Officials said the move wasnot intended to prevent the bankrupt- 
.cy but t o allow the company's 6JJ00 employees to continue working. 
1 “The situation is dear now. We can continue waking in our 
yards.” the justice minister, Marti Louekosiri, told reporters. 

The state, Union Bank of Finland Lid. and the company’s former 
parent, Oy Wartsila AB, agreed in principle to form a new company 
winch would buy or rent me riripooildert yards. Qignmert would 
also provide some of die new company's share caprtaL 
The trade and industry minister, Ukka Suommen, said agreements 
with customers, including prices, would be renegotiated and die 
customers would deride whether the ships should be completed. 

In August, the state and the company's owners and Hanks agreed 
to meet losses Wartsila expected to make on its older book. 
t Wartsila Marine Mamed subsidi es to yards in Eu r ope an Cotnam- 
' nity countries for its problems. 

Last month, Wartsila Marine saidits losses, which have not been 
specified, would be even greater than expected audits board derided 
to apply for bankruptcy. 

E arlier, shares in the companies involved were suspended on the 
Helsinki Stock Exchange because of uncertainty . 

The company’s share capital would be 570 million of 

which 200 minion would came from Wartsila, 100 miTKnn from the 
Bank of Finland, 100 mflfinn from the state arid 170 miTK«n from its 
customers. 
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restructuring of the American air- 
line indnstry, according to industry 
observers. 

Qna continent that is a checker- 
board of Hag carriers, some of than 
tiny, many countries worry that a 
period of no-holds- barred deregu- 
lation coold end op ItiDing off their 

naftegial aiffings 

“I think liberalization is neces- 
sary, but progressively,” said Ber- 
nard Attrii, the chaningn of Air 
France. 

The bjg fight now is over the far- 
reaching liberalization package 
proposed by the Brussels-based 
commission- The commission has 
been the main prod fra liberaliza- 
tion. 

Marty governments and airlines 
have sought to block the commis- 
sion’s proposals, and the commis- 
sion has threatened to tiring anti- 
trust suits unless the industry 
agrees to some deregulation. 

“With one or two exceptions, de- 
regulation hasn’t had dramatic ef- 

ly becai^eo? 5 ^ oppoatidn Ofthe" 
arrfines,” said Frauds McGowan, 
an expat on ttirime deregulation at 
the University of Sussex in En- 
gland- “We haven’t seen any equiv- 
alent of a People Express.” 

Mr. vanNfiert is intent on chang- 
ing dint 

Before the modest liberalization 
measures the community adopted 
in December 1987, if an airime fly- 
ing between two European nations 
wanted to set lower rates, it coold 
do so only when the governments 
of both nations approved. Govern- 
ments often vetoed lower fares pro- 
posed by aggressive airlines. 

Now, if either nation disap- 
proves, under the 1987 package the 
aizfine can at least appeal to a En- 
Community arbitrator to 
id its fare request as reason- 
. Bat even this system does not 
function weQ, Mr. van Miert said. 
‘Instead of decreasing, fares in the 
conramnity have gone up slightly 
on average.” 

Under the commission's liberal- 
ization proposal, a measure caTled 


doable disapproval could reduce 
fares significantly. Double disap- 
proval mMiw that airtin^-g ran re- 
duce fares on routes between coun- 
tries as long as both nation s do not 
disapprove: 

Some countries, notably France, 
oppose double disapproval and the 
fare wars it could engender. The 
French lead a group, tiw-lnHing 
West Germany and Greece, that 
wants a go-slow approach, while 
Britain, the Nethenands and Ire- 
land take the opposite stance. 

Mr. Attali, the Air France chid, 
outlined a scenario ■rimilar to what 
happened in the United States. 
New crat-catting airiines wffl intro- 
duce lower fares, and the strong 
national carriers will match them; a 
rush to lower costs will ensue, 
haps precipitating labor tronl 
and a deterioration in service. 

Ultimately, the smaller, weaker 
carriers win be forced out of busi- 
ness, with more industry concen- 
tration and peritaps worse service. 

The European Commission’s 
proposals mrirnte other measures 
to increase competition. They 
would add routes open to multiple 
carriers and would permit airlines I 
from one country to pick up pas- 
sengers in a second ana let than off j 
ina third. 

Bilateral pacts long ago carved 
up routes within Enrope so that 
each country’s flag carrier was 
guaranteed 50 p e rc ent of the pas- 
senger load, giving each airime lit- 
tle incentive to offer lower prices. 

To encourage airiines to be ag- 
gressive and seek a higher share of | 
the passengers on a route, the Euro- 
pean Commission has prohibited 
these 50-50 splits. Instead, it now 
allows a nation’s airiines to gain up 
to 60 percent of the market, and its 
proposals would allow a rise to 75 
percent 

To be enacted, the commission’s 
proposals must be approved by a 
majority of the community’s na- 
tions. 

To dale, the most far-reaching 
effects of deregulation have been 
on the DubJin-London and Am- 
sterdam- London routes. Those 


countries have taken a liberal ap- 
proach, allowing the designation of 
additional earners, some of them 
discount airlines, on these routes. 

As a result, passenger traffic has 
almost doubled on the Dublin- 
London route since 1984, and is up 
50 percent on the Loud on- Amster- 
dam route. 

Many European aiHin<» officials 
say they think deregulation will 
produce not only fare wars bat a 
shakeout, as was the case in the 
United States, and they are scram- 
bling to form fllltenms 

An Air France-Lnfihausa alli- 
ance announced last month in- 
volves some joint marketing , coor- 
dination of schedules and routes, 
naming of pilots together and shar- 
ing same airport lounges and termi- 
nals. 

Days after that alliance was an- 
nounced, Swissair and Scandina- 
vian Air lines System armrvimred an 

affiance in which «»ch would give 
the other up to 10 percent ofits 
stock This alliance also involves 
coordinating schedules and routes. 
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landing points accorded to Asian 
carriers. 

Instead of being allowed to land 
in many European countries, as at 
present under the system of bilateral 
air-service agreements, Asian 
nation may only be able to negotiate 
one or two oitiy points on a redpro- 
.cal basis with die community. 

Under such a regime, said Mr. 
Gibson, Asian carriers would have 
to “choose their entry points into 
Europe carefully and develop a part- 
nership with a European airKnp for 
the onward movement of passen- 
gers. 

Mathew Samuel, Singapore Air- 
lines’s director of corporate affairs, 
said that use of bilateral govern- 
ment-to-govemment negotiations 

to dete rmin e air- traffic rights in 

key markets such as the united 
States “has been milked to an ex- 
tent that growth opportunities are 
extremely limited.” 

He said that recent airline merg- 
ers and consolidation indicated 
that Europe may be moving toward 
an era of dominance by giant carri- 
ers, as has already happened in the 
United States. 

If Europe ended up with a small 
number or mega-airlines, “there is a 
real dang er that exchanges of future 
traffic rights wiD mirror what is hap- 
pening now between the U.S. and 
other countries,” said Mr. Swnmirf 

The European mega-carriers 
“will likely be determined to con- 
solidate thdr grip on the much 
larger domestic market and access 
fra Asian and other carriers could 
be restricted to limited gateways,” 
he added. 

KLM's general manager in Indo- 
nesia, Joseph Groenewoud. said 
the Dutch flag carrier “will be able 
to assist Garuda in consolidating 
its flight services to EC countries 


following the introduction of the 
single market” 

J.F.M. de Soet, KLM’s presi- 
dent, said the company would 
broaden its business links with 
Garuda in a number of operational 
areas to cut costs and e nhan ce effi- 
ciency in a “far-reaching agreement 
on mutual cooperation.” 

The two airlines said they would 
undertake joint expansion of ser- 
vices between the Netherlands and 
us in Indonesia, and coordinate 
_ it schedules so that KLM can 
carry Garuda’s passengers from the 
Netherlands to destinations in Eu- 
rope and North America, while 
Garuda carries KLM passengers 


from Indonesia to other parts of 
Asia and the Pacific. 

Analysts said Thai International 
has an agreement with Scandina- 
vian Airlines System to coordinate 
the lines’ flight arrivals and depar- 
tures. 

A spokesman for Japan Air 
Lines Co. in Tokyo said that the 
Japanese carrier will cooperate 
with British Airways on some Eu- 
ropean routes. 

A European airline manag er in 
Singapore said that he expected 
Singapore Airlines “to tie up with 
an airline that can offer extensive 
services in Europe, North America 
and other places thaL S1A does not 
flv to.” 


Carlyle 

Hofei 

Discerning visitors to New York select 
The Carlyle, one block from Central 
Park, for its consistent excellence. 

The solicitous staff is ever eager to 
please. Each guest room has a Monitor 
TV, VCR and Stereo. 

A proud recipient of the Mobil Five-Star 
Award for 21 consecutive years. 

Member of The Sharp Group since 1967 

Madison Avenue at 76th Street 
New York 10021 
Cable The Carlyle New York 
Telex 620692 
Telephone 212-744-1600 
FAX 212-717-4682 
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Being 

Dutch 
is not 
enough 


NOT IN INTERNATIONAL BANKING 


The Dutch have a worldwide reputation. For being good, astute 
businessmen. We're proud of this. But we also know that it s Just not 
enough. Not in the world of international banking which grows daily 
more complex and sophisticated. 

Today, AMRO has an international banking capability 
precisely tuned to institutional, commercial and corporate 
needs. Indeed, we are built around them. 

Why not get in touch and test our competitive edge. 
We’ve got all of the Dutch business virtues as well. 


Amro Bank 

Am arnfam -Roaenfarn Bank 
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BIDS: For Japanese Government, a Pound of Trouble . T * . p„i/ IT ^ 

(GrtMM I) .0 s U pp. y computer hardware m^u^Wermdi^pra. Soviets Jockey tO Ml BOlUkS Ul U.Z. 


PROGRAM: Unpopular Abroad 1 


(CootHwed froa page 1) 
panmem with a bid or one .yen. 

The head of the waterworks de- 
partment, who had expected to 
spend about 578,000 for the job, 
said he was "astonished." Fujitsu 
officials at first defended the big on 
the grounds that the experience 
they would gain would serve them 
weU in other competitions. Thev 
also said they bad “heard rumors" 
that other companies might lowball 
the job, and other bids did, in fact 
range as low as 52,000. 

Bui Fujitsu’s bid attracted criti- 
cism from other computer makers, 
who suggested that the company 
would design systems to operate 
only with Fujitsu equipment, thus 
barring other Japanese computer 
makers and assuring high profits 
on subsequent hardware and soft- 
ware sales. 

Wednesday. Mr. Yamamoto said 
that an internal investigation had 
found that similar bids had been 
submitted elsewhere. The Japan 
Broadcasting Co. said that it had 
found yet another case. 

Last month, in Nagano prefec- 
ture. Mr. Yamamoto said, both Fu- 
jitsu and NEC submitted bids of 
one yen to win a contract to design 
a computer system for the pubuc 
library. Nagano officials, who had 
expected to spend about $112,000. 
selected Fujitsu in a blind drawing. 

The design contract in Nagano is 
expected to lead to a competition 


to supply computer hardware 
worth almost 53 million. 

In another case revealed 
Wednesday, Fujitsu took on the 
computerization of a Saitama pre- 
fecture library in July for 10.000 
yen l about 571 1. 

But in at least one instance, the 
strategy did not work. In August 
1987. Fujitsu agreed to design a 
computer system for Wakayama 
prefecture's teleco mmunic ations 

needs for one yen, but NEC won the 
hardware contract for S1.4 million. 

S 'Inviting Criticism* 

David E Sanger of The New York 
Times reported from Tokyo: 

Mr. Yama moto was warned by 
the powerful MITT that his compa- 
ny was “inviting international criti- 
cism" of Japanese business prac- 
tices that were "ethically 
questionable,” and perhaps illegal 

Mr. Yamamoto acknowledged 
that the case could undercut Ja- 
pan's negotiating positions with the 
United States and apologized for 
"giving trouble to the Japanese 
people” and said he feared the rev- 
elations might add "considerable 
stress to the current situation.” 

Reversing his company’s earlier 
position. Mr. Yamamoto also said 
that some headquarters staff may 
have known about the bids. 

John Stem, who represents U.S. 
elec ironies companies in Tokyo, 
and who has been one of the lead- 


ing critics of Japanese trading prac- 
tices. said. "People are starting to 
say. ‘Ah ha. we told you so!* " 

On Japanese television, where 
the bids tave become a major story, 
a broadcaster on one station said 
Wednesday night with some sur- 
prise in his voice: "The United 
States has been telling us that Japa- 
nese business practices hinder com- 
petition. What wc are seeing here 
may be some credence to that view.” 

"It violates healthy competitive 
order.” said Tetsuo Natsui, deputy- 
director of MITI's Electronics Po- 
licy Bureau. "But I think we could 
alio lose international credibility." 

One of the mysteries of the bid- 
ding scandal is why Fujitsu felt it 
was so vital to win the contracts. 
The company's growth has been 
stunning even as foreign competi- 
tors run into an industry downturn. 
Net sales for the year ended March 
31. 1989, were 518.09 billion, up 
□early 17 percent, and net income 
rose 65 percent, to S529 million. 

Mr. Yamamoto, a veteran pilot 
of the Imperial Air Force during 
World War U whose forceful man- 
ner has made him one of the best 
known and most feared Jinan esc 
business executives, also said that 
at times Fujitsu would continue to 
bid below its costs to win contracts. 

He said that did not mean the 
company would again offer one 
yen bids. "It's a matter of degree," 
he said. 


Vni York Times Senrice banks, securities firms, pension fi mds an d insur- 

WASHINGTON —The Soviet Union is quietly ance companies — to bankroll 
moving to expand its international bonrowrag by fcmtraan of 

clearing the wav to sell bonds in the United States, Roger W Robinson : Ir t $ 
** i rye on ccmnaUv upping d» c^h-rid, 


Japanese market, sources said. 

A State Department official disclosed that 
Washington and Moscow have held discussions 
about one of the biggest hurdles to American bond 
sales, the estimated*! .54 billion in U.S. clai ms for 

unpaid Soviet debts. 

The Soviets have taken several steps to position 
themselves for the U.S. capital market, which would 
follow their entry into Europe in 1988. There have 
been several Eurobond sales, and the country has 
raised money through syndicated bank loans. 

The Soviet debts to America include 5192.6 
million the U.S. lent Alexander F. Kerensky, who 
was prime minister in a provisional government in 
1917 before being overthrown by the Bolshevik 
Revolution. The subsequent government refused 
to honor debts from before the revolution. 

in addition, after making small payments in the 
1970s, the Soviets still owe the United States 5674 
million from the World War fi lend-lease program. 

"We are hopeful tha t we will have a positive 
resolution of the claims in the not-too-distant 
future,” said the U.S. official, who asked not to be 
identified. “The Soviets want to be seen as good 
citizens of the world economic system.” 

Should a financial claims accord be reached with 
the United States, the Soviets would next aim to 
tap markets in Tokyo, some analysts said. 

“Moscow's hidden financial agenda is directed 
toward persuading today’s cash cows — Japanese 


the National Security Council. 

Stephen H. Axihod, former research director at 
the Federal Reserve Board and now v« awnnan 
of Nikko Securities Co. International said Japanese 
and American finanriri institutions would ajpproacti 
Soviet bond offerings “with great caution." 

Before the Soviet Union can borrow in the 
United Stales, it has to meet terms of the Johnson 
Debt Default Act of 1934, which bars credits to 
countries in default to the American government 

In July, the Soviet Union quietly established its 
first U.S. banking presence, a New York office of 
Vnesheconombank, or the Bank for Foreign Eco* 
nomic Affairs. 

“Our general aim is to find new business upper- 
tuni ties far the Soviet Union in the United Stares 
and for Americans in our country,” said Oleg P. 
Enoiikov, senior manager of the office. 

A Washington-based policy research group, the 
Center for Security Policy, said Vnesheconombank 
and its chief executive, Yevgeniy Ulyanov, had 
invited Large American banks to lead the under- 
writing of a Soviet bond offering, which could be 
for as much as 5250 million. 

The center said Citibank, the largest financial 
institution in the United States, "has already ac- 
cepted.” But Wilfred D. Koplowitz, vice president 
and director of international public affairs of CSti- 
h ank said the bank "has not accepted any such 
offer at this time.” 


(Continued from first finaw* 
market has peaked and is being 

Guillaume Jonch&res, mutual- 
fund manager for Crfcdri 
said, "People are not mowed to 
invest more in the U A mariret be- 
cause of tire volatility.’ 

UDa Fxittch, money manager for 
UNI Forakring, an Oslo insurant 
company, said, “We will stick with 
what we have." 

Several overseas investors were 
angry at the impact of program 
trading, which allows institutional 
investors to play stocks agrinstthe 
futures market and to profit from 
price discrepancies between the 
two. Computers are nsed to calcu- 
late the split-second timing needed 
to null rim ffli on -dollar trades. 

J. Michael Watherston. director 

* • t .a .e 


Ol Murray juuuamuw A-vaa- — 

gow, declared, “I think computer 
trading is an abomination, "unit s 
not what is needed to get the inves- 
tor back in the market.” 

Several overseas investors noted 
that the power of the computer, 
which maims program trading pos- 
sible, also tends to guarantee that 
investors will over-respond to 
waves of sell programs that seem to 
threaten the market 

Heinz Waech, first vice president 
of ZGrcher Kantonalbank in Zu- 
rich, said the worldwide financial 
community is now so closely con- 
nected that the participants all get 


the news at the same time and dTeti - 
react in the same way. “It is pan of - 
our information age," he said. 

The wide swings created by the 1 ‘ 
computerized trading, he said, ere- - 
ate fear among clients. "People : 
don't come back tothemaiket for a 
while and we are losing buyers and 
participants,” Mr. Waech said. . . - 

Karim Chakroun, an analyst and ' 
money manager at Compagnie de - - 
BanqueetdTnvestissementsofGe- - r " 

nerva," said one reasons the 190-58- . 
point drop frightened some profes- * 
sional investors was that they had 
“not yet digested 1987." 

Mr. Chakroun, aion^ with some - 
colleagues, decried the idea of U& 
brokerage firms doing program 1 • 
trading for their own accounts'^ ~ 
well as for clients. The dual activity - ' 
raises the concern that a firm could -* 
profit from knowing what a client - 

fconino to da and actins for its cwm 


account First. 

Mr. Chakroun, who said he is: 
bullish on the U.S. market and ex- * 
pects a rebound in about six : - 
qyynthx, acknowledged that inves- 
tors at home are somewhat, less 
optimistic. "They don't see ths: 
stock market acting very weO in the ' - 
coming weeks," he said. 

rhrid ian Pmchart-Deny, man- 
ager of the Smith Barney, Harris 
i ip ham & Co. offices in Geneva 
and Paris, said his clients find pro- 
gram trading "extremely destruc- 
tive” and "brokers should know 
who they are working for." 


CAREER 


RTUNITIES 


A Worldwide Programme 
Needs a World Class TV Producer 


As the world's largest network of development services, we provide 
technical assistance in virtually every economic and social sector. For 
obvious reasons this work needs as much exposure as possible. So our 
Film Unit is expected to play a major role in this context. 

As head of the team, you will enjoy a position offering unique opportunities 
and enormous scope: we are at this moment supporting some 6000 
projects in over 150 countries and territories worldwide. And as your 
responsibilities will be to promote and expand UNDP's presence on the 
television (with strong emphasis on European channels), you will have no 
shortage of material. 

Applicants should have: 

• a good knowledge of European TV markets: 

• a university degree in journalism or film/tv production; 

• a minimum of five years relevant experience; 

• fluency in English - working knowledge of French or Spanish desirable; 
knowledge of another European language an asset; 

• assessed managerial and negotiating capacities; 

• ability to direct and supervise film/video production as well as draft 
contracts. 

Experience in filming, script writing, or in development journalism an asset. 
Please write with full CV to: Chief. Information Section, UNDP, European 
Office, Palais des Nations, CH - 1211 Geneve 10, Switzerland. 


UNITED NATIONS 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 
World Development 
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BUSINESS COACHING* EUROPE C.V. 

Melrbrug i - B 13 
2000 Antwerpen 

Belgium — ■ - - 


We are a young, dynamic and very aggressive European service organization, active 
throughout the continent. West and East. Our business is People and Change. We excel in 
implementing tailor-made Profit Enhancement and Total Quality Programmes and we do 
this by creating changes of attitudes and behaviours, os a result providing our clients with 
measurable financial results. Our work goes far beyond theory; our people together with 
our client's management implement pragmatic actions to improve our client's 
performance. Proof of our success at doing this work are our reknown client references. 

Our growth has been steady and we are further expanding into several new fields. In 
order to ensure our continued development, we seek additional expertise from 
individuals with a successful track-record in our business to fill a position in 

CONSULTANCY TOP MANAGEMENT 

In addition to a solid education, our ideal candidate has very strong 

* people orientation 

* communication skills 

* leadership abilities 

* sense of commitment and dedication 

* innovative and inquiring mind 

* intellect 

Our ideal candidate expects 

* new challenges 

* room for creativity and decision making 

* outstanding financial reward 

* a long term and solid career perspective 

If you think that based on your experience and skills you are our candidate, you 
speak several European languages and ere prepared to travel extensively 
'relocation might not be necessary), send your full application, including your c.v. 
and recent photograph to Mr. Marc LE. Snebbout at the above address. 

Absolute discretion is a matter of course. 
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COUNTRY REPRESENTATIVE 

A private non-profit Africa oriented international 
organization needs experienced Development Pro- 
fessionals to ran their overseas country program. 

Candidates must have an advanced degree in business, 
public administration or a related field. Background in 
agriculture/ rural development desired but not required. 

Three to five years experience in project design; financial 
management; reporting; and administration. Good com- 
munication skills are a must. Fluency in French; speaking 
reading and writing are also a requirement 

Please submit ana letter with resume writing staples tad references to: . 

Station Le Droit, P.O. Box 26386. Washington, D.C. 20001. 


Institutional Trader/Salesman 


London 

We are a rapidly growing New York Stock Exchange 
member with an office in London. We are looking for 
an individual to service our firm accounts. You must 
be registered (Series 7) and speak French fluently. 
Operational experience helpful. Mail or Fax C.V. to: 

Hugh Humjrey, Managing Director, 
DBIj Parliament House, 
81, Black Prince Road, 
/Z 1 R ■ London. SE1 7SZ 

H ~ B |K I Telephone: 01-582 5545 

■ Telefax : 01-582 5632 


NEW DELUXE HOTEL IN CRETE 
NEEDS DYNAMIC GENERAL MANAGER 

Seeking highly motivated General Manager to 
open 250 room hotel in Hania. 10 + years 
experience. Greek/ English required. European 
languages and European tour group marketing 
skills essential. Extremely attractive compensation 
package. 

Immediate hiring. Send resumes to: 

Box D268, IHT, 850 3rd Ave., 10th fl. 
New York, NY 10022 USA. 




Surrey. UK £60,000 (on target) + car 

Headquartered, in the US. and with a worldwide sales organization. Peter R Johnson & 
Associates .s the market leader m the development, implementation and support of Sated 
retad software systems. These products are based on IBM mainframe equipment and hare 
already been marketed successfully to a number of blue-chip European retail chains 

Located at European headquar.ersm Egham and reporting to the General Manager of the 
nuropean company; your role will be to build on this excellent base by taking responsibility for 
d ' vel °P menl ««l control and for achieving continued busing grov^hX Director of 
Sales for Europe, your future prospects will be excellent. rctior oi 

Probably under 35, you should have an outstanding record nf artiMmMt 

hardware or software systems, or IT services, for a leading international supplier ExSnreof 

Norn l P avour CUrOPe ' ^ ^ retai1 ^ or suitabIe language skills wouffSfa 

^Touche Ross 

Thavies Inn House. 3.4 Holbom Circus. London EC IN 2HB 

Telephone: 01-353 7361; 


AVAILABLE 


DYNAMIC 
YOUNG AMERICAN 

Mde, soM economic and financial 
experience in EC/EFTA issues. Ex- 
<*Uent research, sales and organ- 
isational skills. Proven track re- 
cord. Efficient, m o tivated, bngKl, 
clean cut. US University 
degreejpeafcs F ren ch, basic Dutch 
and German, very versatile, vrifl- 
ine to travel, seeks challenging 
position with potential 

Please reply to Box 31888 IHT, 
63 Long Acre, London, WC2E 9JH. 
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' - V " ~ i mplie d by Ovr Staff From Dbpauha 

1 ’NEW YORK — The dollar rose 
V - * .t Wdrasday, boosted by short-cov- 
,'t- : '^C MW *■* *■» prompted by reports 
'-1^ I Strong carthqpajce Off the enact 

-Otf*P*n. 
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The dollar had a finner under- 
tone in early European trading, 
sane dealers said, became the mar- 
ket was misled about the outlook 
for the monthly survn by the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Management On Tuesday, a re- 
gional version of the pmebasiog 
managers index was released in 


on Tuesday, and it firmed to 2.9066 
DM from 19023. 

Mr. Major’s comments were 
overshadowed by the outgoing 
chancellor, Nigel Lawson, who at- 
tacked Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher’s leadership style and 
made a plea for sterling's entry into 
the exchange-rate mechanism of 


: A doli B V;!c« , t_ mixed, widieooiumiic fig- rose to 51.6 percent in October 

■ :: v. Septate. 


Chicago, showing the local gange the European Monetary System. 


: fl&Federal Reserve Board report 
enihe U.S. economy known as the 
ian book. The report indicated that 
d oll a r strength was not im peding 
Aptian exports. 

, ,The dollar rose to 1.8490 Deutp 


^ Against the Swiss franc, the dol- 

- .1; - fa rose to 1.6251 from 1.6158, 

- c . while it gamed to 6.269Q French 

‘francs from 6.2495. 

.. v The pound slipped to S1J765 
■~.j. from SI. 5805. 

• Exporters said trade barriers had 
1. 1 more effect on their overseas sa le s 

“ jhan dollar strength this year. the 
>. T - Fed reported. 

■ . ' .Before the earthquake report 
hnd the tan book release, the dollar 


tbepound strengthened to SI J815 47.6 percent from 46.0 percent. 


umiDccnm«ea,wim economic ng- rose to ai.o percent at October (Reuters, A?) 

ures that indicated slowing Amen- . from 47.1 potent in September. 

can growth giving it a downward The index is based on 50, with ■ Prassnre on UJL Reserves 
bm, some dealers said. lower readings indicating a slowing British foxogn-cunency reserves 

In London, the dollar edged economy and higher ones growth, may have suffered a record drop 

to L830O Deutsche marks from so the madta looked f award to a last month due to heavy ^ of 

1.8387 bn Tuesday, and it rose to item the national figure. England support for the pound, 

yen from 14160. h also rose But instead, the overall gangs Reuters quoted London analysts as 
to 1.6153 Swiss francs from 1.6120. was negative for the sixth straight saying in advance of a report ex- 

But the U.S. nmt fefl to 62360 month, although it did show an peered Thursday. 

French fr ancs from 62395 while i mp ro v ement. - The index rose to ‘‘End-Sepionbcr’s intervention is 
the p ound strengthened to $1.5815 47.6 percent from 46.0 percent. due to come through apd once then 

from $15770.' The pound was stable after John there has been more. The risk is erf a 

Trading was light, with many Major, appointed Britain’s chancd- large faH.” said Paul Tenroenon, 
Continental markets dosed for All lor ct the Exchequer last week, ad- Merrill Lynch ft Co. chief econo- 
Saints Day. dressed parhamoit for the first time mist He said he expected tmderiy- 

Figures released in Washington in his new capacity on Tuesday. mg reserves to have slipped by a 
“id New Yak showed a sli ght d e- As expected. Mi. Major said his record S4 j 0 bflHon. The previous re- 
dme in the ILS. m a nufac t u ring main pnerrity was to bring inflation ccad drop came in June, when un- 
sector. Data on construction down gradnaOy by kerning fiscal defying reserves feD y* ?a t uition 
qwndmg and factory orders also and monetary poHicy tignL The market consensus is for a 

pjMuted to a modest slowdown in The pound edged up to 88 J on decline of about S2.1 billion in CO- 
W'S- growth. its trade-weighted index from 88.4 tober. 


from $15770.' Y 
Trading was fight, with m 
Continental markets dosed for 
Saints Day. 


The pound was staKe after John 
Major, appointed Britain’s chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer last week, ad- 
dressed padiament for the Gist time 


. Figures re l eased in Washington in his new capacity on Tuesday, 
and New Yak showed a sEght de- As expected, Mr. Major said his 
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High Court Disallows London Council’s Swaps 


Return 

LONDON — The British High Court 
ruled Wednesday that a London borough 
council acted illegally by using billions of 
pounds of taxpayers’ money to speculate in 
options and interest-rate swaps. 

The decision was welcomed by the left- 
wing council for the Hammersmith and Ful- 
ham district because it could canwi the hug* 
bank debts the body ran up after losing 
heavily oo about £6 J billion (SIQ25 bfllioti) 
of swaps. 

The banks, owed about £100 mfiHrwi were 
less than pleased. 


“It is very worrying, and it must be a 
unique situation. Counterparts must honor 
their debts except, it seems, when they are 
local authorities,'* one mer chan t banker said. 

Midland Bank and Barclays Bank of Brit- 
ain. Security Pacific National Bank and 
Chemical Bank of the United States and 
Mitsubishi Finance International of Japan 
had urged the High Court not to outlaw the 
deals. 

A two-judge panel, ruling in a case brought 
by municipal auditors, said playing the swap 
market was outside the counol’s mandate. 
Swap dealings involve separating interest on 


a loan from the principal and then trading 
only the imeresL 

A summary of findings read out in court 
said “The council was not capable of lawfully 
altering into the capital markets transac- 
tions, the subject of these proceedings." It 
described the deals as unlawful 

Hammersmith and Fulham had hoped its 
interest-rate swaps and options dealings 
would supplement its income and bypass 
spending restrictions imposed by the British 
government 

The west London council was by far die 
biggest of the municipal players in the market. 
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NFL Owners Face Post-Rozelle Era: Fans Rush but Revenues Fumble 

... - rv^hms Many owners do not want to discuss publidy 

. . „ . . - Fehniarv TaaKabue must also lead the league in raise revenues. They want four new teams add- Browns, Joe Robbie of Miami ^ idea of salary caps, fearing it aright anger 

By Thomas C. Hayes Patriots, various mtiS^court battles. «d quickly to fcuuei raster United ^ th ® n ^^ Bears *** McCask ^ u* union into fighting for a percent of league 

bring in al least $200 million in franchise fees to 
be split among the owners. 

They embraced the formation of the World 
League of American Football, an association of 


By Thomas C. Hayes 

/VfH York Tina Service 

NEW YORK —It is a curious enterprise: An 
intercity alliance of 28 monopolies, blessed by 
the United States Congress and invariably 
ruled by fabulously rich capitalists, bound up in 
its own form of socialism. 

Yet the National Football League is as much 
a part of everyday American life as apple pie. 
Coca-Cola and Disney World. 

Last Sunday afternoon, in Cincinnati. Los 
Angeles, and 1 1 other locations, and again in 
New Jersey on Monday night, a total of nearly 
one million people paid about S2S each to see a 
professional football game. 

Twelve of these games were sold out before 
the t«ms took the field. A total of 913.996 

people attended, the second highest total in 

nistorv. 

The" 1 989 season is shaping up to be the biggest 
fan-grabber in the NFL s 70-year history. 

Before the season's half-way mark arrived 
Sunday, nearly six milli on people bad already 
passed through the turnstiles. Television 
viewership of pro football games is on the 
upswing, too. 

And a bidding war over the broadcast rights 
to major league sporting events has team own- 
ers ready to play hard ball with television net- 
works and cable’ TV executives when contracts 
expire next year. 

With prospects like these, how did the task of 
choosing a commissioner deteriorate into a 
three-month stalemate among owners that was 
not solved until last Thursday morning in 
Cleveland? 

In spite of the outward appearance of pros- 
perity, many NFL boats nave run aground 
financially. And the owners have been bitterly 
divided over how to reverse their fortunes. 

The disagreements spilled over to the search 
to replace Pete Rozelle. the league's longtime 
commissioner, who announced his retirement 
earlier this year. 

League records show that half the teams lost 
money last year, said Art Modefl, owner of the 
Cleveland Browns. And Victor Kiam. who re- 


suscitated the Remington electric shaver busi- 
ness and owns the New England Patriots, 
claims that most teams lost money. 

The problem is that the teams, which will take 
in a total of $900 million in revenue this year, 
have been unable to offset their rising costs. 

Television revenues, which typically contrib- 
ute 60 percent of a team's sales, have been flat for 
the last three seasons, at $17 million per team. 

Stadium attendance has increased slightly, to 
90 percent of available seats, as have ticket 
prices in most cities. 

But because ticket sales contribute only 35 
percent to revenues, these gains have not been 
much help. 

Meanwhile, player salaries, which account 
for more than half of most teams' costs, jumped 
to an estimated $14 mdhon a club this year, up 
from S10 million in 1986, according to the 
National Football League Players Association. 

But the league may be entering a new era of 
profitability. By hiring Paul J. Tagliabue, a 
Washington lawyer, as commissioner instead of 
r im Finks, a former pro quarterback and now 
president of the New Orleans Saints, a majority 
of the owners signalled that the league may 
soon be managed more like a S 1 -billion- a-y ear 
entertainment business than a collection of 
money-losing tax shelters, as many outsiders 
have viewed it. 

“Mr. Finks is a good football man, but he is 
not the businessman that football needs to go 
forward." said Michael Megna. vice president 
of the American Appraisal Associates in Mil- 
waukee and an expert in valuing sports fran- 
chises. 

"We have a highly litigious society. And with 
unions. TV contracts, cable contracts, all of 
these ihings require more of a legal awareness 
and a business awareness. This is no longer a 
sport per se. It's an entertainment business.” 

Tagliabue accepted a five-year contract at an 
es timate d SI million a year. But he may not find 
the going easy. In addition to bringing peace to 
the NFL’s divided house, he must negotiate a 
new television contract. The current, three-year 
pact, which he helped fashion, expires in early 


February. Tagliabue must also lead the league in 
various antitrust court battles. 

The division among owners stems in large 
part from differing investment philosophies. 

Relative newcomers like Kiam, Norman Bra- 

. Pat 
errel W. 
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for the ego 
rewards but are 
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Old guard: Wellington Mara. 


Young turt: Jerry Jones. 
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Jones, of the Dallas Cowboys, each paid $65 
million or more to join the exclusive NFL dub. 

These owners are as eager as any for the ego 
rewards that ownership brings, but are more 
willing to lake risks to increase the value of 
their investment than the established owners. 

The new breed support aggressive steps to 


lower-caliber players that win begin in Europe, 
Mexico and Canaria next spring. 

And 
should i 

ada, Mexico City and even Japan. 

The longtime owners like the Giants' Wel- 
lington Mara, Ait Modell of the Cleveland 


[ they believe that the NFL can and 
explore fiel ding franchise teams in Can- 


and the niirggo Bears’ Mike McCaskey are 

more conservative. , . . 

Their teams, many of them purchased m tne 
1960s for SI mOBon'or so, arc now worth more 
than $90 millio n, based no the sale price for the 
Dallas Cowboys earlier this year. 

Concerned that a high-risk course could burst 
thar bubble, the old guard prefers curbing infla- 
tion in player expenses to raising revenues. 

They fear that lurching for more revalues 
would overexpose the game on television and 
thin the pool of talented players by spreading 
them over too many teams. 

That could cheapen the game, dampen fan 
interest and, at some point, send both ticket 
sales and television ratings into a laflspin. 

Beside pacifying these waning factions, Tag- 


the union into fighting for a percent of league 
revenues for the players. 

Tagliabue must also break new ground in 
R i m ing television contracts to exploit expand- 
"cs in cable and in pay-per-view 


The current contract, fixed at $476 million 
since 1987, includes ABC, NBC, CBS and 
ESPN. 

ESPN, the sports cable network, will broad- 
cast eight Sunday night games, starting in a 
week, for the third year. . 

The networks ought to be m a friendly mood 
to negotiate. CBS shocked the sports world last 
December when it agreed to pay 26 major 
toigfw- baseball teams SI.l billion for four 


Beside pacnymguwse waning racuuu* compared with an 

liabue faces other chall e ng e s . The players deal wu^SLzbfflioii. 

union, the National STl^ rat- 

ings this year, plus competition among the 


Association, is pursuing several legal actions 
involving antitrust ritnimg against the league. 

Victory by the players in one case could bring 
a new era where players could bargain with any 
team as their contracts expire. 

In other cases, players would re c l aim $25 
milli on in disputed pay and benefits related to a 
24-day walk-out in 1987 and $25 million in 
withheld pension benefits. 

Finally, the league’s drug-testing program is 
under attack in the courts. 

Some owners say TagUabue’s toughest job 
will be to bargain with Gene Upshaw, the 
union's confrontational director, to obtain an 
agreement with the players to cap rising sala- 
ries, bonuses and other incentive payments. 

“Flayer payroll typically represents about 50 
percent of total operating expenses for an 
N.F.L. dub," said Steven J. Matt, a specialist in 
the finances and valuations of sports franchises 
with Arthur Andersen in Dallas. 

“You can’t allow that expense to continue to 
grow out of control Otherwise, it will become 
very difficult for teams to make money." 

But striking a deal is Hkdy to increase hostil- 
ities. Officials at the players union say owners 
are not hurting as badly as they dafm. 


broadcasters, to produce a contract that raises 
average television revenues for each team to $22 
millio n a year, up from $17 million. 

But money isn't the rally consideration in 


by’the dad with CBS because it en a bl ed the 
netw ork to cot the numbs of Saturday games 
broadcast in half . 

Although ESPN could conceivably fill in the 
*n in coverage —it paid $400 million for the 
its to air 175 games a year — more than 40 
i homes are not wired for cable. 
Pay.pcr-vicw has also disappointed fans in 
the few cases where it was tried by the NFL 
Yet fhos* systems will some day permit view- 
ers to leapfrog the handful of games offered by 
networks and cable systems and select whatever 
garni* they want to watch for the price of a 
movie ticket- 


over 


Many analysts believe it is the gold mine just 
er the horizon that will give the NFL stagger- 


ing amounts of additional revenue and, per- 
haps, relieve it temporarily from rising cost 
pressures. 


Gold Cup Regatta: Selling $1,500 Shots at World’s Top Sailors 


By Barbara Lloyd 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — A match-racing regatta with 
□early a century of history has moved to the 
cutting edge of international yacht racing. 

The event, the King Edward VU Gold Cup 
tournament, has broken new barriers this year 
by offering $60,000 in prize money, and by 
opening the event to sailors who pay for the 
right to compete against a core of professionals. 

The 1989 Gold Cop, being held this week in 
Hamil ton, Bermuda, has attracted many of the 
world's best skippers. 

Among them is Chris Dickson, the New 
Zealander who in 1986-87 was skipper of his 
country's first challenger for the America's 
Cup, the world’s foremost match-racing event. 


Dickson ranks first among 50 sailors who 
race regularly on the match-raring circuit. 

Other top-ranking yachtsmen invited to race 
in Bermuda are Eddie Warden-Owen of Great 
Britain. Russell Coutts of New Zealand, Marc 
Pajot of France, Tommaso Chieffi of Italy and 
Valdemar Bandolowski of Denmark. 

Besides the eight professionals who are invit- 
ed to compete, there are eight skippers who 
each pay 51,500 for the right to sail. 

"What I've tried to do with the combination 
of paid entries and prize money is to make it so 
that anybody can have a shot at these guys," 
said Scott MacLeod, an organizer for the Royal 
Bermuda Yacht Gub. the race's sponsor. 

Although most of the paid entries are already 
sailors of renown, entry In the Gold Cup allows 


them to raise their standings significantly on an 
international ranking list. 

The idea of prize money is beginning to gain 
favor. A match-racing series in France two 
years ago was the first to offer a substantial 
cash prize, a purse of $100,000. 

"At this stage, America’s Cnp is a pretty 
distant thing,” Coutts said. Tm here to try and 
get better at match-racing. But America's Cup 
is stiD the biggest drawing card for a lot of the 
guys.” 

Those with the 1992 cup event in mind use 
the match-racing circuit to “learn the different 
styles of how other skippers start and how they 
sail” MacLeod said. He predicts that within 
three years, the circuit will become "the PGA 
Tour of sailing.” 

The Gold Cup will pit boats one-on-one and 


will seed the sailing teams according to their 
performance in the best-two-of-three elimina- 
tion rounds. The finals wQl be a best-three-of- 
five series between the two finalists. Each boat 
sails with a crew of five. The event ends Sunday. 

The Gold Cup originally wasgrven as an 
award in 1907 by King Edward VBTof England 
to a regatta in Jamestown, Virginia, where the 
English had made their first permanent settle- 
ment in America 300 years before. 

The International Yacht Raring Union, 
which governs sailing on a worldwide ham, is 
expected to announce soon the formation of 
another match-raring series. 

It will be a two-year World Cup event in 16 
international sailing regions. Winners will par- 
ticipate in an event called the Nation's Cup to 
decide the overall champion. 


Gretzky Dominates Lemieux Face-off 


United Press International 

PITTSBURGH — Wayne Gretzky had 
heard talk around the National Hockey 
League that Mario Lemienx had finally 
caught up with him 

But Gretzky, the Los Angeles Kings’ cen- 
ter, traveled here Tuesday and gave Lemieux 
a s eminar in superstar dom. 

Gretzky, the NHL’s alt- rime scoring lead- 
er, struck for six points, scoring three goals 
for his 46 th hat trick and earning three assists 
to spark the Kings to an 84 victory over the 
Penguins. Lemieux had only two assists. 

“With Gretzky and Lemieux, you have two 
of the best players in the game against each 
other," said the Kings’ coach, Tom Webster. 
“And it’s a challenge. Wayne was certainly up 


for it He showed me why, in my eyes, he’s the 
best.” 

Gretzky opened the scoring with a short- 
handed goal at 4:41 at the opening period,' 
darting behind the Pittsburgh defense and 
bearing goaliender Wendell Young. 

Gretzky struck a g ain a minute later after: 
Benue NichcHs intercepted a pass at the blue 
line and passed the puck to Gretzky. 

By 1:40 in the second period, Gretzky had 
put the Kings up 5-1. He recorded his hat. 
trick at 1:40, on the power play, tipping in a 
shot by Petr Prajsler. 

"It was a typical Gretzky game,” Young, 
said. “He dominated. He dominated me. And 
I think he dominated everyone else rat the 
ice." f 
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NELSON ALGREN: 

A Life on the Wild Side 

By Benina Drew. 416 pages. S 27.95 . 
C.P. Putnam's Sons, 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

Reviewed by Herbert Mitgang 

N ELSON ALGREN won the First 
National Book Award for fiction in 
1950 for “The Man With the Golden 
Arm." After receiving a medal from El- 
eanor Roosevelt during the ceremony, he 
joked that one day be might have to take 
it to the pawnshop. He often told his 
friends there was no prize money that 
year. 

When he went to Hollywood to work 
on the movie, he was treated shabbily; 
his financial reward was minimal and led 
to an abortive lawsuit Worse, he never 
forgot that when the picture came out his 
name disappeared from the advertising. 
Nelson AJgren’s novel became “Otto 
Preminger's ‘Man Wuh the Golden 
Arm.' " 

Algren had a complex personality, 
more so than appeared in his cavalier 
public posture. He was a closet intellec- 
tual with an American radical's historic 
passion fra the underdog. Algren was 
formed by the Depression and poverty; 
the slums take their revenge. In his per- 
sonal life he was attracted to the down- 
trodden, living in the netherworld of Chi- 
cago and other cities — the subjects of 


his novels, articles, poems and reviews. 

When he wanted to, he could write like 
an angel but when he was off his pace, he 
could self-destruct, gambling and some- 
times tossing aside friendships. 

As a serious author whose work was 
not fully recognized — including his 
strong left-wing political and literary es- 
says in newspapers and magazines — he 
probably had a right to be chagrined at 
the ways of the publishing world. 
Strangely, he received greater acclaim as 
an author in Europe than in his own 
country. 

Despite his personal and financial 
problems, he could be hilariously funny. 
Without his gallows humor — a form of 
courage in adversity — it is hard to 
recognize his presence in a biography. 
One of the memorable Algrenisms goes: 
"Never eat at a place called Mom’s. Nev- 
er play cards with a man nam ed Doc. 
Never go to bed with a woman whose 
troubles are greater than your own." 

He didn’t always Lake his own advice. 

Now. Bel tin a Drew, who leaches re- 
maiial writing and composition at the 
City College of New York, has written 
his biography, “Neison Algren: A life 
on the Wild Side." It is a wor kmanlik e 
job. clearly based on a good deal of 
research, but somewhat at a distance 
from its subject. 

Algren could be utterly charming to 
men and women, but why this was so is 
never explained by the author. The book 
does reveal a number of little-known 
aspects about his early family life, mar , 
riages and romances, including all the 


details of his well-known affair with Si- 
mone de Beauvoir. 

It omits the fact that in his voluminous 
FBI file he confused the bureau's agents 
by using an alias in a 1954 telephone 
directory listing: "de Beauvoir, Simon.” 
His antic sense never stopped. 

After graduating from the University 
of Illinois at the beginning of the Depres- 
sion, be tried to get a job as a journalist. 
None existed. He began to write short 
stories, at first under his real name. Nel- 
son Algren Abraham. But be dropped his 
last name and began to use the more 
lyrical and Swedish Algren. 

Drew makes an interesting point here: 
"The new name also masked his Jewish 
origins, protecting him from painful 
anti-Semitism, a theme that would later 
almost completely vanish from his fic- 
tion.” It's useful to speculate what would 
have happened if. like Saul Bellow, Ber- 
nard Mafamu d and Philip Roth, he had 
openly written at least one novel from 
the inside with Jewish characters. 

Algren used to call himself the penny 
whistle of American literature. He died 
broke in 1981 al the age of 72, not the 
first important writer who struggled to 
pay the rent, but his writing lives on. 

He followed in the tradition of Theo- 
dore Dreiser and Sherwood Anderson 
and. as a craftsman, ranked at least as 
high as Richard Wright and James T. 
Farrell bis Chicago contemporaries. 


Herbert Mitgang is on the staff of The 
New York Tunes. 


By Alan Truscott 

F EW bridge players ever achieve a 
75% score in a duplicate game and 
fewer still ever celebrate a 65th wedding 
anniversary. But on October 11 at the 
Riverdale Yadtt Club in New Yrak, 

□aid Johnson, 89 years old, did both. For 
65 years he has sat opposite his wife, 
Dorothy, at the bridge tabic as wdl as the 
breakfast table. But cm this special occa- 
sion they were each playing with a viator. 

As North in the diagramed deal, John- 
son judged wdl by removing his part- 
ner’s penalty’ double of one heart. The 
normal bid erf one spade would have 
made him declarer, and he pre fe r red to 
be dummy at this point Tne abnormal 
bid of two dubs aDowcd turn to rdax 
while his partner played three no- tramp. 

East won the opening diamond lead 
with the ace and returnee! a heart to dum- 
my's ace. South had plenty of jrotential, 
but no assurance of malting mne trick? 
An extra, spade trick was needed, so the ax 
was led to the king and the eight was 
finessed cat the next round, serving the 
double purpose of gnanEng against a 
four-card spade holding with West and 
making a damaging dub shift less likely. 

East would have beaten the contract if 
he bad drifted to a low club, for West 
would have been able to return that suit 
when gaining the lead with the heart 
king, mu this was far from obvious, and 
East made the routine heart return leav- 
ing South in control. West captured the 
queen with the king, and it did not mat- 
ter what he returned; the dub ace was the 
fourth and final trick for the defense. 
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By John McMurtrie 

.. International Herald Tribune 

- PARIS — If American sports remain 
ews * Europeans, it may have 

somet hing to <lo with timing 

- For many on the Continent, an initiation 
to sports lure baseball and football atmnx 
p or 4 o'clock in the zooming, in front of 
1 a television set 

... A handfnj of those watching live broad- 
casts of events from the Unito! Stales may 
leant some roles of the gaim* 0 r even 
. become fans; the rest* not surprisingly, 
L. have troobk staying awake. 

A few Frenchmen hope to riinngc this 
State of affairs in their country Jfrtone 
Scard, Franck Richand and Didier Le 
!.' h 0rr e have ba nked on an idea is so 
. simple, it seems, that nobody else in By 
, * “• discovered it: They have pub- 

L • ™*®o magazines dedicated soldy to Aims 
ican sports. 

Newsport and Sports Action, whose first 
, monthly issues were published this fall, are 
modeled on the fading American sports 
m a gazine . Sports Illustrated. 

Each hopes to attract those who first 
. learned of American sports from tdevi- 

- sion; bot each also hopes to enlarge that _ 

- a u dience, making names like Magic John- 
son and Bo Jackson household words. ' 

Sicard, Richand and Le Ccne know they 
have a lot of work a*rnd 


“Ifs true that American sports could be 
more popular in France," said Sicard. “But 
thmgsarechanging. More people are sign- 
Ing up in amateur federations and more TV 
viewers want to leant howto play. These 
are the people whose attention we can . 
drew." 

The magazines face another hurdle. 
What started as an Worthy three journal- 
ist fri ends to create- an American “omni- 
rC. magazine ended in dispute, with 


9 but Will France Buy U.S. Sports? 




mg Newsport Richaud and Le -Corre 
stayed together for Sports Action. Now 
thereare two competitors where that once 
was no market 

_ Newport' printed 60,000 copies of its 
first edtaoo; Sports Action printed 30,000. : 
Both wifi have to. fight for advertisers. 

“Some ad companies are just waiting far 
‘ .one of us to die Wore committing them- 
selves,” said Philippe Laville, editor of 
Sports Action. Each ma gazing has only a~ 

' few advertisements in its first issues. 

But the real test will be readership. Each 
magazine claims to have the better ap- 
proach to a new andienccL 

“Most people who read us don’t know 
about the States,” said Sicard. “Americans 
are already bombarded with im ag es of 
' spots, so a magazine like Sports Illustrat- 
ed can be detailed and technical. We have 
to be less technical, presem more photos 
and place an emphasis on feature pieces.” 






One such Newsport feature, entitled 
“Trash Baseball,” focuses on the recent mis- 
fortunes of Fete Rose (“a scandal worthy erf 
Watergate") and Wade Boggs (“335 batting 
average in 1989. Not so tacky in bed"). 

Those at Sports Action believe in more 
of a hard-news approach. 

“We want to bong as mneh news to the 


reader as possible," said Lavflie. “We want 
to offer mare sports and have the reader 
become a part of those sports. But some- 
times the Tun’ pages up front offer the best 
initiation." 

Thus, pages 7 through 13 of Sports Ac- 
tion have the following headings : Basket- 
ball, Baseball, Hockey, Football and Sex. 


AC Milan Ousts Real Madrid, 
Barcelona Falls to Anderiecht 


The A ssedated Press 

A goal by striker Emilio Butra- 
gueno gave Real Madrid a 1-0 vic- 
tory Wednesday over A.C. MB an, 
but it wasn’t enough to stop Milan 
from advancing to the third round 
of the Champions' Cup on a busy 
Wednesday of European dub soc- 
cer. 

Marc van der Linden scored five 
minutes into overtime as Belgium’s 
Anderiecht ousted champion Bar- 
celona from the Cttp W inner s' Cup. 
Meanwhile, UEFA Cup champion 
Napoli barely survived, playing 
without Diego Maradona. (See 
Scoreboard) 

Butragueno, who bad been on 
the bench nursing an ankle injury 
when Milan won the first-leg 
match, 2-0, scored on a diving 
header in the 45th minute. 

Madrid counted on the sell-out 
crowd of 90,000 at Santiago Berna- 
beu stadium to help it overcome 
Milan’s advantage and avenge a 
humiliating 6-1 loss in the two- 
match s emifinals last season. 

But Madrid’s passionate 

which earned it four warning i 

and an expulsion, could not make 
up for the solid play of the defend- 
ing European champions. 


Butragueno’s goal came in the 
last minute of the half after a 
throw-in from deep inside Milan's 
end bounced free to the right of 
Milan's goalie, Giovanni (Mi. 

Fernando Hierro slapped the 
bouncing ball off the far post and 

EUROPEAN SOCCER 

Butragueno, alert, netted it on a 
diving header. 

Forty people were injured in fan 
violence before the match in Ma- 
drid 

Barcelona held a 2-0 lead after 
regulation time on goals by Julio 
Salinas and Ahor Beguiristan in a 
six-minute span shortly after half- 
time. Thai evened the aggregate 
score at 2-2, since Anderiecht had 
won the first leg at home on Ocl 1 8 
by a similar 2-0 score. 

Van der Linden, a striker who 
had had a goal disallowed early in 
the game, scored early in the 30- 
minute overtime and the Belgians 
held on for the 3-2 aggregate vic- 
tory in the second-round contest. 

Napoli needed two goals in the 
second half to defeat tmy Wettin- 


Top Driver’s 'Small Problem 5 

$enna Convinced He 6 Divinely Protected, Prost Says 
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Compiled by Our Staff From Dupmeha 

ADELAIDE, Australia — For- 
-nnila One auto racer Akin Frost of 
France contended Wednesday dial 
his McLaren teammate and archri- 
vaL Ayrton Senna of Brazil, was a 
danger to other racers because his 
faith in God matte him believe he 
was indestructible. 

- “Formula One is already very 
risky, and if I take more risks there 
is always a chance I'D kill myself," 
said Prost “Ayrton has a «n»n 
problem — he thinks he can’t kill 
himself because he believes in 
God.” 

, Prost who will race for the Fer- 
rari team next year, made the com- 
ment after the International Auto- 
mobile Federation, the Paris-based 
world governing body of Grand 
Prix racing, final Senna JlOOgOOO 
and gave him a six-month suspen- 
sion from racing for endangering 
the safety of other driven; 

— The decision assured Prost the 
- 1989 drivers’ world championship 
for a third time, no matter the out- 
come of Sunday's Australian 
Grand Prix in Adelaide, the finat 
race ofjthe season. Senna.was the 
1988 champion. : \"‘ 

The tribunaTs penalty came after 

S enna had appealed his disqualifi- 
cation from tire Japanese Grand 
Prix on Ocl 22 in Srauka, where he 
recovered from. a cdDiskm with 
. Prost to finish first. 

Senna and his McLaren Formula 
One team vowed on Wednesday to 
. continue the fight against charges 
that he has been a dangerous driva. 

“It is a question of justice,” Sen- 
na told a television interviewer. 

. “What happened in Suznka ami 
now in Pans is totally unfair — it is 
a totally unacceptable situation." 
McLaren’s director, Creighton 


Brown, said the team probably wiD 
take the matter into the French 
civil courts. 

“A 

founded by what _ 
goes without .saying, 

“Our next move will 
Ayrton’s reaction to the w 
“When someone is quoted as 
risking . the lives of other drivers 
and bringms the snort into serious 


that 

said. 

cm 


to overtake, but doesn’t like to be 
overtaken, and that’s not good.” 

“Aggression is very good, but if 
yon had 26 drivers on the grid ag- 
gressive like Senna, I would not 
race Formula One.” 

Prost refused to comrrent specif- 
ically on Senna’s suspension and 
fine, bat said he hoped that they 
would make Senna tone down hu 

— driving style. 

disrepute then there is little alter- Prost said he felt sorry for his 
native but to pmsoe it through the rival, and believed the BrariHan 
courts. These are very serious aDe- had no reason to be angry with 
g&tions winch we totally refute.” Him. 

Senna and (be McLaren team's “In Japan, I made the race I said 
manager. Bob Dennis, were in Aus- 
tralia Wednesday nod were due to 
fly to Adelaide an Thursday. 

“We wiQ then meet np to decide 
what the next step should be,” said 
Brown. “1 say ‘we,’ but it’s Ayrton 
who ia in the firing line. We are 
standing strongly b ehind him and 
we fed him totally Mametess about 
the charges.” 

The controvers y has add ed fuel 
to the feud bttween Prost and Sen- 
na, which began last May at the 
San Marino Grand Prix .when the 
Frenchman chwwiWt S enna bad 
broken a gentleman’s agreement 
not to overtake him cat the first 
bend. 

“We have no relations,” Prost 
said. 

He criticized McLaren’s plans to 
appeal to the French courts, saying 
that a protracted legal battle would 
be bad for the image of Formula 
One racing. 

Prost said Senna’s attitude cm 
the track did not provide s good 
example to young drivers. %ne 
thing I don’t 5ke is that always on 
the. track he’s alone. He doesn’t 
think about other drivers. He wants 


I would do. I said nothing to him. 
He may be angry with other people ' 
but not with me.” 

Sunday’s race will be Profit’s last 
drive for McLaren, and despite die 
ill-feeling among the team, he 
wants to say goodbye with a win. 

“Six years and three champion-, 
ships with one team — you never 
forget that, even if we have had 
difficult moments tins year,” he 
said. “I want to finish up with 
McLaren by winning this ract” 
Prost previously was world 
champion in 1985 and 1986. 

Emerson Fittipaldi, the world 
auto raring champion, crMrired 
Senna's suspension a n d suggested 
he move to Indianapolis racing. 

“Jfs absurd,” said Fittipaldi, a 
BnudHan who fives and races in the 
United Stales. “You can’t disre- 
spect a driver who is the greatest 
example of tenacity, technique, 
sldil mid agility” 

“Ayrton made the intelligent and 
right maneuver in the right place at 
the right moment,” he said. “I 
would have done exactly what he 
did to return to the trade and win 
the race.” 

(AP, Reuters) 


Series Drew 
Yawns of 
TV Viewers 

The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — The “Bat- 
tle of the Bay* was a big bust 
for the ABC television net- 
work, drawing the lowest 
World Series vtewership rat- 
ings in at least 21 years. 

Less than one in six televi- 
sion sets in the nation, on aver- 
age, tuned into the Oakland 
Athletics’ four-game sweep of 
the San Francisco Giants, ac- 
cording to statistics released 
Tuesday by Nielsen Media 
Research. 

Nielsen, which has been 
keeping ratings since 1950, 
said the Series had the lowest 
numbers since at least 1968, 
but that additional research 
would be needed to determine 
if the ratings were the lowest 
ever. 

Game 4 on Saturday night 
was the lowest-rated prime- 
time World Series garw ever, 
getting a 28 percent share. It 
was outdrawn by three pro- 
grams on NBC: "Golden 
Girls,” “Empty Nest” and 
“Hunter.” 

The World Series marked 
the end of ABCs $575 mfflion, 
six-year deal with basebalL 
CBS begins a $1.06 bflfion, 
four-year deal in 1990. 

“It’s not a World Series 
agai nst which you can mea- 
sure anything,” Susan Kerr, 
director of programming for 
CBS 



Lodano Mcflatie/Rctten 


Wettingen's Dan Conefinsson (left) racing Napoli's Massimo Cripa. Napoli won the UEFA round. 


leg two weeks ago and was Ekened 
in the Swiss press to a David facing 
Goliath. 

Danish forward Brian Bertelsen 
took advantage of some sloppy Na- 
poli defense m the 14th minute to 
give Wettingen a 1-0 lead 
Needing two goals for victory, 
since a 1-1 tie would have made 
Wettingen the winner on the away- 
goals rule, Napoli scored its first 
just after halftone when defender 
Marco Barom headed in a pass 
from Massimo Mauro. 

The winner came in the 74th 
minute on a penalty kick by 
Mauro. 

Napoli officials said Maradona 
sat out the match because he had 
skipped practice Monday and 
Tuesday. The Argentine has spent 
the last few days preparing for his 
marriage and his 29th birthday. 

In wily Champions' Cup con- 
tests, Bayern Munich of West Ger- 
many scored a 3-0 victory in Alba- 
nia to complete a 6-1 aggregate 
defeat of Nemori Tirana, and Por- 
tugal's Benfica clobbered Honved 
Budapest of Hungary, 7-0, in Lis- 
bon to finish with a 9-0 aggregate. 

Advancing along with Ander- 
iecht in the Cup Winners’ Cup were 
Dynamo Bucharest of Romania, 
which pounded Greece's Panaihin- 
aikos Athens, 8-1, on aggregate; 
Sampdoria Genoa of Italy, a 3-1 
aggregate winner over Borussia 
Dortmund of West Germany; 
Spanish squad Real VaHadohd, a 4- 
2 aggregate victor over Sweden’s 
Djurgardcns Stockholm, and Parti- 
san Belgrade of Yugoslavia, a 6-5 
winner on aggregate over Groning- 
en of The Netherlands. 

Teams advancing with Napoli to 
the third round of the UEFA Cop 
included Auxerre of France, which 
trounced Rovaniemi PaUosenra of 
Finland, 8-0, on aggregate; Ant- 
werp of Belgium, a 6-3 aggregate 
winner over Dundee United of 
Scotland; Belgian chib FC Liege, 
which ousted Hibernians Edin- 
burgh of Scotland, 1-0; Hamburg 
SV of West Germany, which need- 
ed overtime to defeat Real Zarago- 
za of Spain, and Ftarentina of Ita- 
ly, which overcame France’s 
Sochaux on the away-goals role. 

Also advancing m the UEFA 
Cop were Dynamo Kiev of the So- 
viet Union, a 4-1 aggregate winner 
over Czechoslovakia’s Banilr Ostra- 
va; Rapid Vienna, which won on a 
6-4 aggregate ewer FC Bruges of 
Belgium; and Werder Bremen of 
West Germany, a 5-2 aggr egat e 
winner over Austria Vienna. 


The $2-Million-a-Year Player? Baseball Has 20 


By Murray Chass 

H ew York Times Service 

NEW YORK— -The number of 
baseball players earning $2 millio n 
or more contained to dimh this 
year to a record 20, according to a 
salary study by The NewYork 
Times. 

Last year only 12 players were at 
the $2 milli on piatgpn up from 6 in 
1987. Pitchers Frank Viola of the 
New York Mets and Orel Hershiser 
of the Los Angeles Dodgers ted the 
elite group this year with incomes 


of $2,766,667. Fourteen dubs had 
players in the sport’s uppermost 
dais. (See Scoreboard) 

For the first time, every dub had 
a player earning SI million or more. 
A year ago, San Francisco, Pitts- 
burgh. Cleveland and Seattle did 
not. The total in the $1 mini on 
aide was 106, up from 74 last year 
and 60 in 1987. 

The New York Mets had 1989*5 
highest average salary of S858J575, a 
surge of more than 40 percent over 
thor $605,895 average in 1988. The 


Mets' average is so stratospheric 
that it is 21 percent higher than the 
second highest average, the $71 1,375 
of the Oakland Athletics, the Wodd 
Series champions. 

The New York Yankees, who 
had a major league-leading 
$718,670 average in 1988, dropped 
more than 20 percent to $562,032, 
only the eighth highest in the ma- 
jors this year. 

The average major league salary 
that emerged from The Times 's 
study is $491,199. 


The major leagues’ Player Rela- 
tions Committee, which compotes 
the average salary each year, has 
ated a preliminary figure, pending 
indusion of postseason awards, of 
S488.424. Its calculation varies 
from the Times’s because different 
methods were used to determine 
the value of certain payments. 

The Mets, who next year win lose 
the $2 million salaries of Gary Car- 
ter and Keith Hernandez, had four 
players at that level or higher, twice 
the number of any other team. 


SCOREBOARD 


Zimmer Named NL Manager of Year 


BASEBALL 


1989 Salaries 




AMERICAN LEAGUE EAST 
Bamatera (Mates: CRIpfcen OM6MT: 
Moreland 1,41333; Bradtev 1.150000; Sheets 
MOON); Schmidt 425X00; Thurmond 42*000; 
' Tc file tan 300400; OrsutaJc 280000; MeMn 
mooo; Holton 162X00; Tibbs 175X00; Hutett 
: 3QD00; Hutsmann 150000; Hickey 130X00; 
WUHamori 120000; B.Rk*en 100000; Ballard 
WXOO; Gonzales 91000; Jefferson 90000; 
Trntwr 901000; Dcvareoux 80000; Pwroza 
' TJM; MOltean 7SJM0; MIlocU 7X000; Hot- 
1 uJWh 70000; Otwi 70000; Johnson 60000; 
SWrfc 4X000; Worthington 6&000; Finley 

• 48*000. 

- , Gotten fted Sn: Rios &m7«; Ctenwns 
X3MQ00; Boobs 1,77X000; BodcUcfcor 

1 WSOAOO; LSmttti 1.C&000; Gadnwn 

' imooo: Dv*.Evons 1.100000; Stanley 

• UT&flOO; Bottom 773JM0; Esoskv 570000; 
BOM 550000; Grwmwll 530000; Smltnscn 
5&D00; Csrane 445400; Lamp 387500; Harris 
TBAOO: Hasp 225400; Murphy 29&000; Dard- 
obt 28&000; Burks 27&000; Road T7&000; Ro- 
minp 150000; Dapsan 12&000.- Rivera U&000; 
Kutcher 90000; Quintana 71,000; tteftst 
4X000; Price 6X000. 

Cfevetand Imtews; Carter SlA3b000; 
On»co 971000; JocotjY 96X500; O'Brien 
751000,- Black 67&000; Candlotn 512500; 
Jsmm 400000; Snvtfer 340J«; Allan 32SM0: 
UJonas 307560 ; Boltes 30X000: Swrtnden 
*5*00: AOUOVO 27X000; Altamon 225400; 
BWnner 20&600; Farrell 1754)00; Yatt U&OOO; 
MB- Young 150000; Brown* 147,500; Zowrila 
USA30; Kommlnslc IDOJMO; Clark 97J00: Ftr- 
mlii H5J100; Wolna 77.500; HHua 7XO0B; Nich- 
ols 71500; Belie 4X000; OUn iUOO. 

Datrolf THMn: Mania 51.909,000; Lynn 
1,371.234; HtmondK IJIUHO; Trommel? 
13004X0; WnttotMT 1325300; Alexander 
'JWtt; Tonana 92SAOO; Lemon mow; 
-Hudson 525000; Pettis 440300: Bergman 
437,500; Heath 4254)00; F.wi Warns 425000; 
Tflones 300000; He nn emon 1*54)00; Makes 
191000; Sctiu 177300; Hums 1754)00; J.RoMn- 
«snI7MM;K.WIIllan»117J5W; Gibson 91500; 
Scard 904)00,- Brumlrv 7S4M0; Searcy 69,000; 
OuBste 61000; Rite 41000; Strangs 484900; 
wam tamo. 

Mmwsdkm Brewers -.Mel nor KJ5W»;Hl- 
Suera U2&000; Yount 1,150000; Gantncr 
KSaooo; Pwsac 771800; Deer 740000; Brack 
Woo; Reuse 400363; wepman 431000; 

H levee 37M00; Mlrabetla mooo; Crtm 
225300; Svaum 221000.- Baste 192300; Bnmn 
KSAOO; iFrenoena 181000; Surhofl 1004UO; 
Krueger 150300; Filer 131000; Pol r dor 
121000; Felder 107500; Meyer 91000; CO- 
■Brian «0JB00; KAudSM 01000; SlteffWd 
mOOOiCliitlertwck 71000; Poem CUN; No- 
yamge&OM; Peterek 414)00; R om ero 61000; 
Srters 484)001 Vaughn 485100; Bates 4&00Q. 

Yankees; Motttnalv SZ2OO0OO: Winfield 
IJ5BAS2; Rtehettl 14504)00; Barfield 
I3004KM; Su U44447; Hawkins 931333; Hall 
•73400, -LaP»tnl8210»; Balbanl 800000; Ter- 
rell 771060; Slaught 451000; Santana 500X00; 
McCu) ten 440X00; BraOkais 450X00: Tolleton 
410000; pignk 226,195; Polenta 14&000: Co- 
daret 150000; CoeHerman 137,500; Kiefer 
9UOO; Cary 90X00; Kelly 88X00; ueterde 
USM: Geren 78X00; Blowers 68X00; Ea*t- 
0 M 48X00; Sassage 68X00; Meulens 58X00; 
Porker 68X00. 

Tenurta Btee Javs: BoD SIXOOX90; Key 
i J44M7; stteb lJOftOOQ; FemonO Bi 1400X00; 
Masebv UOOOOO.' Wilson 1X00X00; Henke 
775400; Ft uu oao n 887X00; WhHT 800000; MuL 
Snlks 450X00; Onner 487X00; Acker 469X00; 
Cnvrn 417X00; Moxzinr 375X00;- MeCiW 
3Zum; Lawtan 175X00; award 161500; Lee 
MUM; Urtona 1U5BD; Weds 107X00; Bontan 
401X00; Staftlemyrt 65X00; Ducey 84X00; 
Leiter 80X00; 98X00; Gens 60X00. 


AMERICAN - LIAOUE WEST 
CaiHBrnta Anette: Witt <1400X00; Davis 
1X75X00; Downing 1X50800; Blyteven 
1X23X00; Parnell IXIODODj Javner 975X00: 
waiMngtan 973X00; Schofield 908X33; Ray 
9004)00; Petry 785X00; Mtntan 730X00; Howell 
47MW; Armas 450X00,- McCaskJH 430000; 
White 300X00; SChroeder 372X80; McClure 
275X00; Fraser 200X00; Finley 110X00; Har- 
vey imooo; Hoffman 160X00; Clark 85X00; 
Abbott 68X00; Anderson 68X00; Monteteane 


CMcaae White Sac Fisk STX2QL188; Fletch- 
er 1X80000; Golllen 800X00; Walker 736X64; 
Thigpen 5704)00; KHtte 530000; Cakferan 
380000; Lyons 320000; Perez 200500; Lang 
265X00; Pasaua 240000; Boston 210X00; King 
165X00; Karkonrioe 106X00; GaUoaher BOOM; 
Rosenberg 80000; Johnson 76400; HT1 legos 
75X00; McCarthy 72X00; PaU 72X00; Patter- 
son 73X00; Dotson 60000; Hibbard 60000; 
Martinez 40000; Mormon 40000; Sasa 40000 
Kansas car Royals: Wilson xz.i49.7B5: 
Brett 1X47443; Gublcza 1X754)00; Saterho- 
oen 1X254)00; LaOnnctt 1X50000; TartabuU 
1J»54)M: White 1X004)00; Bannister 900X00; 
Beone 88X001; T abler 825X00; Jotemwi 
410X00; Farr 405X00; Sflltwefl 460X00; Leach 
425X00; Buckner 351X22; Settur 340X00; 
Blancalana 162X00; Wellman 155X00; Craw- 
ford 150X00; Ehenrelch 130X00: Montgomery 
95X00; Pecota 85X00; Macfarkne 70500; San- 
chez 70X00; Aquino 68X00; Gordon 60X00; 
Luccken 68X00; Thurman 48X00; Whiten 
61X00. 

Minnesota Twins: Puckett S24B0X00; 
Hrbek 1X60X00; Gaettl 1X16467; Reardon 
1-275X00. Rowlev 950X00; Bacfcman 750800; 
Laudner 700X00; Berengaer 625X00; Gladden 
etaxoa; GaaneSTOXOO; Bush 550X00; CasttlkJ 
432X00; AsuUera 2tSX00; Andenan 300X08: 
Moses 180X00; Newman 180000; Homer 
147 JDO; Larkin 1454)00; SbWds 725X00; SmHti 
700X00; Drvmmond 68X00; Drer 68X00; Guth- 
rie 68X00; Hale 68X00; Wayne 68X00; West 


OakMad Athletics; R- He ndenon 11120X00 ; 
Canseco 1400X00; Lansford 1X75X00; Moore 
1X41457; Welch 1,1X1333; Stewart 1X78X00; 
Parker 975X80; Edcenley 937X08; D. Bonder- 
son isbxoo; Phelps 655X00; Hanevoitt 
650X00; Nelson 607X00; Hanev 600X00; Davis 
587X00; C Young 572X00; McGwire 455X00; 
PhllllM 375X80; Strinboch 280X00; M. Young 
258X00; Otelleoo 207X00; Webs lf04»; Javter 
167X00; Bums 100X00; Blankenship 68000. 

Seattle M arin ers; Davis SU2SX0B; Leon- 
ard mm; Ntedenfuer 800X00; Remolds 
635X00; Presley 595X00; Coles 510X00; Valle 
317X00; Bodtey 318X00: Cotta 250X00; Dume 
222X00; Bankhead 21548)0; Jackson 210X00; 
Reed 210X00; Swfft 165X00; Waiter 120X00; 
Schooler 115X00; Holrmm 82X80; Buhner 
80X00; Comstock 80X00; DtazKXOOj Johnson 
70000; Britov 68X00; GrKfey 68X00; Hanson 
68X00; Vfzauel 68X00; Harris 48X00. 

Texas Ragors: Rvon S1X50000; France 
1X75X00; Baines 1X44X61; Hough 900X00; in- 
covtelfa 475X00; Russell 450X00; Guonte 
435X00; Guzman 422X00; Buechele 420X00; 
Sundberg 372X00; sierra 357X00; Leach 
350X00; PetralU 325X00; McMurtnr 275X00; 
FatmeJra2U000; Mover 205X00; wm 280X00; 
MavritaM 167400! Coma 132X00; Ewy 
fSXeo.-Stenlev 95X00; JeHOoal 81000; Kuakal 
80X00; HaU 74800: Brawn 72X00; Kreuter 
72X00; P u a g her t y 68X00; Mteike 68X00; Reg- 
ers 68X00. 

NATKHIAL LEAGUE EAST 
C&JOHM CMS! suttime 52X40X00; Dawson 
3.100X00; Sandberg 925X00; Dunsten 588X08; 
Webster S5BXM; Sanders o n 500X80; Wilkes 
son 500X00; williams 42SOOO: low 400X00; 
So knar 480X00; Wynne 350X00; Mxfciux 
275X00; Assaamaawr 224X00; Grace 140X00; 
K1HXM 130000; Romas 130000; Btatackf 
122X00;. Lancaster 00X00; BwryMli 115X00; 
McClendon 91X00; Gfrord! 64X00; Smith 
48X00; woltan 68X00; wmon 61X00; wrong 
68X00. 


Montreal Expos: Raines <2.104489; Lang, 
stun 1400X00; WaUach 965X00; Brooks 
9BMI00; Gross 8904XU; Galarraga 845X00; Po- 
razXSOXOO.- Candetor la 800X00; Burke 754X00; 
DoJAarttnez 735X00; McGafttoan 657X00; B. 
Smith 591X00; Own 545X00; ZXmHh 525X00 ; 
Hadketh 417X00; Fitzgerald 3MX00; Foley 
320X00; Garcia 300X00; Dwyer 232X00; AL 
drete 202X00; DoJWarttnez 183X00; Ninon 
177X00; Johnson 177X00; Santovenla 98X80; 
Hudler 90000; Poredeg 70500; Grfisam 
68X00; Thompson 48X00. 

Mew York Mets: Viola 11766X67; Gooden 
241A667: Carter 2.1MX72; Hornonctez 
2X00X00; Me Reynolds 1X64X67; Darting 
1X81467; Samuel 1450000; Strawberry 
1445X00; Oleda 1X58X33; Fernandez 795X00; 
tejohnsao 772X00: Teufel 590X00; Cone 
332X00; Myers 300X00; Aose 292X00; Mussel- 
man 200X00; Magadan 170X00; O'Malley 
145X00; Elster 140X00; Lyons 115X00; Jeffer- 
ies 100500; Sasser 95X00; K. Miller 15X00; 

I no Is 78X00; Carreon 70000. 

Philadelphia PMUIes: V. Haves SI ,323X00; 
Herr 825X00; McDowell 762X00; Carman 
575X00; Dvkstra 575X00; Thon 529X00; Kruk 
450X00; Dernier 480X00; Ready 370X00; Lake 
280X00; Jettz 255X00; Dautton 225X00; Havwn 
225X80; Parrott 212X00; OMurofty 200000; 
Ruffin 175X00; Y Duma ns 173X00; Ontiveros 
146X00; O'Neal 125X00; Nieto 115X00; Ford 
111X00; Jordon 95X00; Mteballand 95X00; 
Jones 74X00; Freeman 71X00; Cook 46X00; 
FroBwtrth 68X00; C Haves 48X00; McWIL 
Homs 66X00. 

Pltlsuuivn Ftndes; Van Slvko 52,160X00; 
Walk 800X00; J.Rotrinsan 750X00; BanUla 
740000; Heaton 650X00; Gaft 600X00; Bream 
510X00: Redus 500000; Hatcher 495X00; La- 
vatiiere 482600; Reynolds 425X00; Flsiwr 
464XW; Bonds 340X00; Drabefc 325X00; Orttt 

300X00; Kloper 238X00; Smiley 230X00; Bet- 
Hard 22 5 X00; Und TS0X0D; Cangsfosl 152,500; 
Bair 1SJXO0; Bell 85X00; Dlstefano 85X00; 
Londrtim 75X00; Smith 75X00; King 68X00; 
Kramer 48X00; Reed 66X00. 

5t. Loots Canfinats: Smith 52X40X00; Guer- 
rero 1X48X33; McGee 1400X00; Bronansky 
1X40X00: Pena U75X00; Day lev 925X00; Wor- 
rail B7SAOO; Coleman 775X00; Pendleton 
710X00; DeLeon 662X00; Watting 42SX00; Cm 
400000; Oauendo 500X00; Thompson 48QXD0; 
DlPino 452X80; Durham 225X00; Power 
199,121; Mograne 185X00; Mathews 125X00; 
Terrv 105X00; Pognazzl 90X00; Costello 
85X00: Morris 65X00; Hotekel 65X00; vutl 
70X00; Jones 70000; Horton 68X00; Quteen- 
berry 68X00; Ztllt 68X00. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE WEST 
Altama Braves: Murphy 12X00X00; Sutter 
1X29,167; DavlsM6467; Perry 662X00; Thom- 
as 485X00; McDowell 405X00; LSrnltti 400X00; 
Benedict 370X08; Evans 322X00; Eldihom 
272X00; Russell 145X00; Alvarez 125X00; 
PXmlth 125X00; Soever 124X00; Glavine 
117X00; Treodwav 95X00; Smoltz UXOO; 
8lau(ar 62X00; Gregg 82JH0; Castflio 7L5M,- 
Berraa 70400; Clary 48X00; UUtevbt 68X00; 
Stanton 68X00; Valdez 68X80; Wetherbv 
68X00; Whited 68X00. 

aadmatl Rods: Davis si JBX00; Jaeksai 
L150XOO; Franca IJI7XD0; Brawnlno 
1X29X00; Dim 900X00; Mahler 790X00) Leary 
670X00; O*St*r«58A0Q; RU04575M; Rabbtsen 
390X80;Lorfcki 342X00; Griffey 320X00: 
Younabteod 320X00; WlnMnoham 230X00; 
Collins 225X00; O'Neill 215X00; Dunam 
208X00; Read 175X00; Banzinger160X00;5abo 
155X80; BWJSOS 89X00; DIMXo 85X00; Out- 
nones BSXOO; cnariwn 72X00: Madison 70008; 
Reome* 78X00; Oliver 68X80; Rkhordson 
66X00; Roaster 68X00; Sadder 68X80. 

Houston Astros; Scott S1X25XOO; Ctencr 
1,150X00; Smith 1,100X00; Davts 1X85X00: Ra- 
mirez 1X25X00; Putil 950X00; Bass 940X00; 
Doran 933X00; Rhoden SOOXOO; Darwin 
815X00; Wilson 730X00; Fonen 72SX00; 
Aaosto 545X00; Reynolds 500X00; Desnoles 
470X00; Andersen 450X00; Trevino 350X00; 
Scheneder 245X00; Salmon 175X80; Young 


150X00; Camlnm 103400; Portugal 95X00; 
66eads 95X00; Bfealo 78X00; Anthony 68X00; 
Meyer 46X00; Yeldlna 46X00. 

Lot Angeles Dodgers: Hershiser 0766467; 
Murray 2X31X62; Valenzuela 1X90X00; Gib- 
son 1. 1 33X33; Tudor 1X00X00; Marshall 
1,100X00; Sctosda 1,100X00; GrHfln 1X00X00; 
Oavte 987X00; Howell 925X00; Pena 875X00; 
Randolph 875X00; Shelby 550X00; Hatcher 
45UM0; Morgan 450X00; Anderson 420X00; 
Etempsey 420X00; Stubbs 349X00; Daniels 
325X00; Belcher 225X00; Hamilton 150X00; 
searooe 141X00; Crews 130X00: Gonzalez 
90X00; Sharperson 90X00; Martinez 85X00; 
©wynn 80X00; Harris 71X00; Bean 70X00; 
Wettotand 68X00. 

San Dleoa Padres: J.CIartcHXQOXOO; Hurst 
1X33X33; Show 1450X00; Gwynrt 1.131x67; 
Whitson 1X50X00; Rasmussen 102X00; Davis 
400X00; Temple Ian 600X00; Pagllanilo 
575X00; Martinez 490X00; Flannery 400X00; 
ScWrakU 400X00; Santiago 345X00; James 
230X00; Clements 205X00; Grant 155X00; Alo- 
mar 150000; Parent 100X00; Jackson 90X80; 
Abner 77,900; Cora 77X00; Roberts 74X00; 
Harris 71X00; Bones 48X00; Murphy 68X00 
*an Francisco Giants: Bedroelon 
SI 450X00: dark 1.125X00; Reuschel 987X00; 
Bufler 900X00; Maldonado 900X80; Robinson 
900000; Hammoker 879,147; Krukaw 875X00; 
Kennedy 856X00; LaCoss 800X00: DravecJtv 
731X80; OoertaWl 725X00; GorraHs 705X00; 
Uribe 487X00; Lefferts 400X00; Mitchell 
540X00; Thomason 535X00; Rllm 
47DX00;Sheridan 430X00; Spoter 425X00; 
Downs 3I5X0Q; Best 1Q3X0D; Nisw 102X00; 
Williams 95X00; Brantley 78X00; Manwortnt 
79X00; Bathe 75X00; Brenlv 66X00; Kneppa 
68X00; UttOfl 4&OOOL 


Loateng money wtanen at the end at the 
1M8 Eurageaa goM toanr. inetodlH beaus mon- 
ey ammMd to ttw tap u In the order, offer Rm 
V olvo Masters at Voldtrrama last Sunday 
(British union rioted): 

c 

L Ronan Rafferty (1632X92) 400X11 

X Joso-Morto Olazobal ISooln) 334X49 

1 Crate Parry (Australia) 277X21 

4, Nick Faldo hum 

& Mark James 241914 

4. *an Woe s n an i 210,100 

7. Bernhard Longer (WesT Germany) 205.194 
1 Savertono Baiiesieres (Spain) 202X42 

9. Mark McNulty (Zimbabwe! 179X93 

11 David Feherty 178X67 

11. Sam Torrance 171,150 

12. Cordon Braid, Jr. 149X90 

11 Eduardo Romero (Argentina) 146X58 

14. Mike Harwood (Australia) 145X59 

15. Michael Allen fUi.) 157X44 

14. Peter Senior (Austrailal 143,954 

17. Philip Wolton (Ireland) 135,195 

18 Jeso-Morta Con) rants (Spain) 133X89 

*9. Derrick Cooper 123X76 

28, Howard Clark 123X56 


HOCKEY 


NHL Standings 


WALES CONFERENCE 
Patrick Division 

w L T Pis GF GA 


NY Rangers 
New Jersey 
NY Islanders 
Washington 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 

Montreal 
Buffalo 
Hartford 
Boston 
Quebec 


2 3 

5 1 

3 6 3 

3 7 3 

3 7 2 

3 7 I 

Adorns Division 

* 4 0 

7 4 1 

4 4 1 

5 4 1 

3 8 1 


CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 
Norris Division 


BASKETBALL 

Nattoaol Basketball Association 

BOSTON — Waived Scooter Barry, guard, 
and Dave Poason, forward. 

CHARLOTTE— Waived Earl Curetan, tor- 
•wrd. 

CHICAGO— Waived Mike Doktorczvk and 
Adrian McKinnon, forwards, one Matt Brust, 
ouard. 

CLEVELAND— Waived Ren Grandlson, 
forward, and Crate Neal, ouord. 

DALLAS— Waived John Long, guard, and 
Larry Houser, forward. 

DENVER— Wafvod Corey Gal nesandAllen 
Leavel l, guards, and Winston Crlte, forworn. 

GOLDEN STATE— Waived Richard Mor- 
ton, guard. 

INDIANA— Waived Mark Wade and Evar- 
etto Stephens, guards, ond Anthony Freder- 
ick. forward. 

LA. LAKERS— Waived Mlh Newton, guard. 
Put Orlando WOofridge, forward, on In lured Hsl 

MIAMI— Waived Sylvester Gray, forward; 



!>«** tV'T*. 



W 

L 

T Pte GF 

OA 

John Snasky. center; and Kenny Drummond. 

Chicago 

9 

5 

1 

19 

57 

4* 

guard. 

Minnesota 

7 

4 

1 

15 

44 

44 

MINNESOTA — Said mat Tyrone Corbin. 

Toronto 

6 

7 

0 

12 

54 

4* 

forward, reported lo camp. Waived Shaitan 

St. Louis 

5 

5 

1 

11 

38 

36 

Janes and Mike Wtiltmarsn, forward*. 

Detroit 

4 

4 

2 

10 

42 

52 

ORLANDO— Waived Frank Joteuan, 


Smyth* Division 




guard. 

Calgary 

4 

3 

A 

16 

61 

47 

FOOTBALL 

Vancouver 

7 

5 

1 

15 

4V 

49 

National Football League 

Los Angeles 

7 

6 

0 

14 

S3 

54 

INDIANAPOLIS— Waived Ml ten Willis, de- 

Edmonton 

4 

5 

3 

11 

46 

43 

fcnrive end. 

Winnipeg 

5 

4 

0 

10 

38 

41 

MIAMI — Waived Kerry Goode, running 



Don Zimmer 


United Press International 

NEW YORK — Don Zimmer , 
who led the Chicago Cubs from 
also-rans to division champi ons, has 
been named National League Man- 
agin' of the Year by the Baseball 
Writers' Association of America 
Zimmer received 23 first-place 
votes from the panel of 24 NL 
writers to easily outdistance the 
San Francisco Giants’ Roger Craig. 

Zi mme r. 58, has been involved 
with professional baseball 40 years, 
but said 1989 was his proudest as 
the Cubs, in his second year as 
m a na ger, befuddled preseasonpre- 
dieters to win the NL East revi- 
sion. 

Zimmer employed unconven- 
tional tactics and gave a rookie 
team confidence to succeed. Chica- 
ap go raced to the lead and never fal- 
tered down the stretch. 


TUESDAY'S RESULTS 
Montreal g 2 1—3 

N.Y. Islanders 0 0 6—4) 

Smith (3). Walter <3). Chellos 111. Short on 
goal: Montreal (an Fitzpatrick) 14.13-7—34: 
New York (on Roy] lt-3-lt — 26. 

Lot Angelas 3 4 1 — g 

Pittsburgh 1 1 g_4 

Tantlll (5). Gretzkv 3 (9). Kower (31. ni- 
choi Is 2 (10). Duchesne 12); Stevens 3 (71. 
Quinn (5). Shots M gaol: Los Angeles (on 
Ptetranoelol 14-11-3— M; Pittsburgh (an Hru- 
dev) 11-13-12—34. 

Chicago 2 T 3-6 

Quobec 1 1 |_3 

Murray (lO).SovwJ ISi, Roenldc Ill.GIlberl 
(4),Hudson(3),'Fimfl) l 5akic(4),Stasfnv 171. 
Shots on goal: Chicago ton Tugnuti} 7-10-13— 
29; Quebec (on Ooutter) 8-8-10—24. 

W. Laute 6 8 16-1 

Washington g ) g g_| 

Stevens (l); Brlnd'Amour (6). Shots on 
9oei: St. Louis (on Beouwe) 5-S4-3— 17; 
Woshlngton ion Milton) 5-9-7-1—22. 

Toronto g 5 1-Hfr 

Minnesota 1 3 D-4 

Damphousse (51. Kurvers nj, lafrale fe) 
Kurvers (2). Reid (3). Morals (10); GOBfetr 
141. Bellows (lot. Gavin <2>, Braten (5). Shall 
on goal: Toronto (on Cagey) 4-12-5—23; Min- 
nesota (on Berior) 15-15-5— 3L 
Now Jersey I j g— j 

Vancouver 2 g j 4 

Adams (81. Bradley 14) Krutov (4), Bozek 
(1); Shanahan («), Johnson (4), Sho/wnan (7). 
Shots on goal: Mew jersey ton McLean) 11-17- 
8-3e; Vancouver Ion Burke) 16-13-8-37. 


NEHRU CUP FINAL 
(In Calc u tta) 
Pakistan 277-4 |49J overs) 

Wosf indies 273-5 (jg oven) 


smmm 


NBA PRESEASON 
Tuesdays Result 
Milwaukee 112, New York 109 


BASEBALL 

Ajneriaaa League 

CALIFORNIA— Exercisoa 19*0 cotton on 
contract ot Brian Downing, destenatadhlttoi'. 

OAKLAND— Sokf they will not oicercJsa 1990 
oof ton on contract of Ran Hassev, catcher. 

National League 

CHICAGO— So ld they will move fhelr Apget- 
kkSUan League I earn from WrftwvUIo. Vir- 
ginia, ta Huntington. West Virginia. Bought 
contracts of Alex Arias, shortstop; Frank 
Castilla, pitcher; and Rick Wilkins, catcher. 


bock. Stoned Pat Morlott, defensive end, to 
developmental squad. 


European Cups 

(Second round, second lea) 
CHAMPIONS' CUP 

Benfica (Portugal) 7, Honved Budapest 0 
CFKA Sana a Sparta Prague 0 
Mechelen (Belgium) 4, Malma (Sweden) I 
a£k Athens. 1 Marseille 1 
Real Madrid 1. AC Milan 0 
Swarovski Tirol (Ausrki) 2. Dneprope- 
trovsk ( Soviet Union) 2 
Nentor) Tirana 0. Bayern Munich 3 
PSV Eindhoven 5. Sfeaua Bucharest 1 
CUP WINNER5* CUP 
Barcelona 2. Anderiecht (Belgium; 1 
Parilzan Belgrade 3. Groningen (Nether- 
lands) 1 

Ferencvoros (Hungary] D, Ad mini W acker 
(Aunrigl l 

Sampdoria (ifalrl Z, Borussia DorimurM 
(West Germany] 0 

Dlurgorden (Sweden) 2. Real Valladolid 
(Spain) 2 

Dynamo Bucharest 4, Panatalnalkps 
(Greece) 1 

Dynamo Berlin t, Monaco I 
Grasshopper Zurich 3, Tornado Moscow 0 

UEFA CUP 

FC Liege 1. Hibernian (Scotland) 0 
Dundee united X Antwerp 2 
Hamburg 2, Real Zaragoza (Spain) 0 

Vienna 2. werder Bremen 0 
Rapid Vienna A Club Bruges 3 
Sochoun (France! ), Ftorenttna 4 itafv) 1 
Spartak Moscow X Cologne 0 
juvennn (Italy) Z Paris St-Germoln I 
Zahairb Vilnius {Soviet Union) a Rod Star 
Belgrade I 

Ban IV. Ostrava (CzeenoslovoWal 1. Dyna- 
mo Kiev 1 

No poll Z WeHIngen (Switzerland) 1 
Valencia X Porto 2 

KarLMerx-5tatft 4, Stan (Switzerland) l 
VfB StaNsart 5, Zenit Lenlnaroo a 


SIDELINES 


Florida Basketball Coach Forced Out 

GAINESVILLE Florida (UPft — Norm Sloan, the University of 
Florida basketball coach, resigned Tuesday amid allegations that he and 
other coaches at the school violated National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion rules again st paying athletes. He was replaced by Don Devoe, former 
coach at Tennessee. 

Sloan's announcement came less than a month after the resignation of 
football coach Galen Hall, who left amid allegations that he gave money 
to a former Gator football player, Ron Moten, after he left school 
In a letter to the university’s president, Robert Bryan, Sloan said be 
would honor the school’s request to resign but added, “1 deny any such 
violations have occurred” 

Wilander Exits Paris Open Early 

PARIS (AFP) — Mats Wilander, the worid’s No. 1 player at the start 
of the season, failed again in his latest bid to stop his slide down the 
rankings when he was beaten Wednesday in the fet round of the Paris 
Open by Alberto Mancini of Argentina, 7-6, 6-4. 

For the Record 

■ T °?Z 5 aS00 ’ who ^ from staging quarterback to fourth stringer in 
just 19 days, was released Tuesday after resisting the New England 
Patriots proposal that he only be paid when he played at least ^0 percent 
of a game. “ (AP) 

Fifteen camfidates have been nominated for election to the Basketball 
mil of Fame in Springfield, Massachusetts, including for the first rime 
■^Trny” Archtbaid, Eton Hayes, Bob Lanier, Calvin Murphy and coach 
A1 McGuire. r (upij 

The mayor of I . riprife the East German city rocked by pro-democracy 
street protests in the past month, said on Wednesday he was suspending 
plans to apply to stage the 2004 summer Olympics. (Reuters) 


Quotable 


• Pam Shriver, before the Virginia Slims of Moscow, the Soviet 
umon s first pro tennis tournament: “If I bold my serve and stay away 
from the vodka. HI be OSL” (UT) 
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PEOPLE 


ART BUCHWALD 

Ex-President Wanted 


W ASHINGTON - A very 
well-dressed and extremely 


VV well-dressed and extremely 
polite Japanese businessman came 
to see ms in my office. He ex- 
plained that he was mi a search 
mission on behalf of the Fuji Wooji 
Electronic Company. “I would like 
to buy an ex-president of the Unit- 
ed States.” be informed me, “and I 
thought that with your background 
in the Orient, you could help." 

I was indignant “Our American 
presidents are not for sale." 

“Mr. Reagan just visited our 
country for S2 


dent has always been an admirer of 
Japanese movies. He saw Tora! 
Tora! Tora!’ three times." 


million." 

“That amount 
was for the pres- 
ident's expenses 

and Nancy’s 

wardrobe,” 1 
told him. “U was 
not 10 buy Rea- 
gan’s unquali- «£ 
fied endorse- 
meni of your 
country.” BuchwaW 

"He said some very nice thi n g s 


m 

pm 


about Japan, including the fact that 
we coni a maire better motion pic- 


we could maire better motion pic- 
tures in Hollywood than the Amer- 
icans." 

1 reminded him . “That’s only af- 
ter the Sony people announced that 
they were gong to start production 
on ‘Bedtime for Banzai’ The presi- 


France May Ban 
Export of Picasso 


‘'■You’re wandering from the 
problem." my visitor chided. “The 
company which brought Mr. Rea- 
gan over is our biggest competitor. 
We have lost face because they 

sponsored him. We must find a 
person with the same stature, influ- 
ence and cheerfulness as President 
Reagan. Do you have any sugges- 
tions?" 

“We have three other living ex- 
presidenis, but I’m not sure that 
any of them would go to Japan for 
a lousy 2 milli on bucks. It’s not a 
lot of money for an American ex- 
p resident." 

“Then why did Reagan do it?" 

"I’m positive it wasn't for the 
dough. Perhaps his astrologer sug- 
gested that it was an auspicious 
time to travel What the Japanese 
have to understand about our pres- 
idents is that they cannot be pur- 
chased like the Empire State Budd- 
ing or a shopping mail outside of 
Pittsburgh.” 

“Then why did the president ac- 
cept the money?" he persevered. 

I replied, “If he hadn’t, some- 
body else would have. Reagan did 
not sell out. He only said oat loud 
what most Americans think — that 
the Japanese are wonderful people, 
they make great products, and 
we’re glad that they won the war.” 
□ 


Shakespeare’s Globe: 

Should Site Be Dug Up? 


By Terry Tracco 

iVfh York Tima Service 

ONDON — To the un- 




7 London 


schooled eye, the newly exca- 
vated site near the Southwark 
Bridge looks like a dirt field with 
chalk-and-brick foundations. 
But, after two months of digging, 
archaeologists say they are almost 
certain this is the site of the Globe 
Theatre, where William Shake- 
speare was an actor and share- 
holder and where most of his 
plays were first performed. 

"It's on the site where the 
Globe should be," said Harvey 
Sheldon, a senior archaeologist at 
the Museum of London. “And the 
walls are very similar to the walls 
we found on the Rose site this 
year." The Rose was a nearby 
Elizabethan theater. 

“There's not too much of it, 
and it's a bit too early to be very 
certain of what it was like-'’ 

The future of these historic ru- 
ins is by no means certain. A 
significant portion of the site lies 
under a landmarked 19th-century 
building. 

But until at least Nov. 12, visi- 
tors may examine the site from a 
temporary platform erected over 
the excavation. 


SOUTHWARK 

BRIDGE jf 

~ ! ( names 

U3NT 

J /.v'rJS&L BRIO 


LONDON 

BRIDGE"] 


The^) Er^Sito of | // 
Ross II 1 Globe 1 74 




HMJL 


TV He* Vo* Tines 


Agence France- Press e 


P ARIS — Jack Lang, the French 
culture minister, said Wednes- 


1 culture minis ter, said Wednes- 
day it was “unlikely" that he would 
allow a Picasso painting due to be 
sold at auction to leave France. 

The painting, “The Marriage of 
Pierrette,” is to be sold at a simulta- 
neous video-linked auction in Paris 
and Tokyo on Nov. 30. Dating 
from Picasso’s blue period in 1905, 
the painting has been valued at 300 
million to 400 milli on francs (about 
548 milli on to S64 million;, accord- 
ing to Jean-Gaude Binoche, the 
appraiser who trill be handling the 
sale. 

Binoche criticized a 1942 law 
under which works of art deemed 
important for France’s cultural 
heritage can be prevented from 
leaving the country. He said apply- 
ing the law to this work would be a 
blow to the French ait market 


“Did it ever occur to you," be 
asked, “that President Reagan did 
hims elf barm by allowing the Fuji- 
sank ei Communications Group to 
take him over to Japan? As com- 
petitors, we consider it a great in- 
sult to the Japanese nation that he 
would sleep on Fujisankefs futons. 


Reagan is president to all the Japa- 
nese people and not just to one 
communications outfit.” 

1 told him, “If what you say is 
true, Reagan is a Japanese prob- 
lem, not an American one." 

“Well who would you recom- 
mend we sign up?" 

“What about Oral Roberts, the 
TV evangelist?” 

“Why Oral Roberts?" 

“He needs the money.” 

“No, we want someone more 
presidential." 

“How about Donald Trump? He 
is not an ex-president but he likes 
Japan very much and has an- 
nounced that he is in the process of 
buying h.” 


The original Globe was built in 
1599 and was destroyed by a Hie 
in 1613. It was rebuilt on the same 
site shortly afterward but was de- 
molished by the Puritans in 1644. 

The discovery, coming just 
eight months after museum ar- 
chaeologists unearthed the re- 
mains of the Rose, has predict- 
ably been cheered here bv 
historians, Shakespearean schol- 
ars and theater lovers. 

“This has been an extraordi- 
nary year for Shakespearean stud- 
ies." said Martin Gout, a theater 
historian who has followed the 
digs at both sites. 

Sam Wanamaker, the Ameri- 
can actor and director who is 
overseeing a S32 million recon- 
struction of the Globe about 300 
yards (270 meters) from the ar- 
chaeological site, called the dis- 
covery wonderful 
"The significance is to validate 


fois area as the cradle of English- 
speaking theater," he said. 

No construction is planned 
that might threaten the remains- 

Nor is the site expected to become 

a battleground between develop- 
ers and conservationists, as oc- 
curred with the Rose 
Hanson PLC, the conglomerate 
that owns the land, paid for the 
5400,000 dig and says it has no 
immedia te plans to build there. 

Together with the Museum of 
London, Hanson has petitioned 
the government’s environment 
secreuuy to list the site as one of 
national importance, which 
would require government per- 
mission for any future building. 

In contrast, Imry Merchant 
Property, the development con- 
cern that owns the ate where the 
Rose was unearthed, had already 
received permission to build a 
high-rise office building when the 
theater’s remains were found. 

limy’s h anding plans set off a 
protest among many historians, 
scholars and actors who wanted 
the ste turned into a m u seu m . 


Over the s umm er, a compro- 
mise was reached that called for 
the new building to be erected on 
stilts to preserve the Rose’s chalk- 
and -brick remains for public 
viewing. In the meantime, the site 


This time, instead of the prop- 
erty developers versus the preser- 
vationists. it is the Elizabethans 
versus the Georgians — a battle 
among historians, archaeologists 
and conservationists. 

The issue: to dig or not to dig. 

The museum archaeologists 
have unearthed only about 10 
percent of the Globe, which was 
She home of the; Ctantoertain* 
Men (later the King s Men), the 
company Shakespeare jamed m 
1594 and with which he re main ed 
affiliated throughout his career. 

About 30 percent of the theater 
is believed to have survived under 
Anchor Terrace, a dignified eariy- 
19th-century building that is pro- 
tected as a property of architec- 
tural importance, although it is 
empty. 

An additional 15 percent of the 
ruins is thought to lie under a 
narrow strip of land next to An- 
chor Terrace. 

Shakespeare enthusiasts want 
to dig, even if it means destroying 
the Georgian building. 

“There are other Georgian ter- 
races, but there is only one 
Globe," said Andrew Gurr, 
Shakespearean professor at the 
University of Reading. 

Wanamaker’ s Shakespeare 
Globe Trust, which is recon- 
structing the Globe nearby, also 
favors digging and has suspended 
its second phase of construction, 
which was to begin in March 
1990, in the hope that additional 
information about the Globe will 
be unearthed. 

“The opportunity exists to re- 
cover the vital information which 
we need to build an accurate re- 
construction of the most impor- 
tant theater in the world,” Wana- 



Kennedy Fads JV. J. Bar 
But Won't Be Outa job 

Jobs F. Kennedy Jr, who has 
worked in the Manhattan district 
attorney’s office since graduating 
from law school last su m m e r, failed 
the state bar exam, a law enforce- 
ment source said. “Hie results 
came out a few days ago and be 
didn't pass." the source said. The 
late president’s son, 28. has two 
more chances to take the test before 
he would be expected to resign his 
530,000-a-ysar job as an assistant 
district attorney, said a spokesman 
for Robert Morgentbau, the Man- 
hattan district attorney. 

□ 




Tstrqrin OfiYier, 58. a film pro- 
ducer and the eldest son of Laur- 
ence Otirier, has fulfilled one of his 
father’s greatest wishes in marrying 
ZeHa Draz, 38, a Turkish ex-teams 
champion- “He called hex daugh- 
ter-in-law before 1 had even pro- 
posed," said the groom. 

□ 

An auction of the possessions of 


The Globe Theatre, as depicted in a 17th-century etching . 


“I'm against demolishing 
something old merely to reveal 
something older," said Roger 
White, secretaiy of the Georgian 
Group, a leading conservation, or- 
ganization. 

One possibility is to bore exca- 
vation holes in the floor of An- 
chor Terrace. This is a compro- 
mise the Georgian Group accepts, 
provided it does not barm the 


budding. But the public would 
not be able to see the excavated 


maker said in a telephone 
interview from the trust’s New 


viewing. In the meantime, the site 
has been reburied in sand for pro- 
tection. 

Yet the future of the Globe’s 
chalk and bricks, which had been 
covered most recently by a brew- 
ery parking lot, is unsettled. 


York office. “If you compare the 
significance of a listed building 
with the significance of the 
Globe, the Globe is simply more 
important" 

But many conservationists op- 
pose the destruction of a Geor- 
gian bidding, even if is sitting 
atop an Elizabethan relic. 


not be able to see the excavated 
site. 

Archaeologists at the Museum 
of Loudon give r eas o ns for and 
against more di gg in g. 

Many say that the techniques 
necessary to rescue the Globe's 
delicate remains safely have not 
been perfected, and that digging 
should be postponed. 

Some archaeologists say they 
are concerned that di g gin g on the 
ate of the Globe, which is not 
under threat from developers, wQl 
take away skilled archaeologists 
from endangered rites. 

“With the great amount of de- 
struction of archaeological sites 
throughout the country, there are 
shortages of personnel to deal 
with the situation as it stands, ” 
Sheldon said. 


Experts generally agree that the 
recent excavation did notprodnee 
enough information for firm con- 
clusions about the precise shape 
or size of the Globe. 

Among the discoveries were 
parts of three walls, one of chalk 
and timb er and two of brick and 
mortar, which confirmed that the 
Globe was round, as depicted in 
the engravings of the 17th-centu- 
ry German artist Wenceslaus 
Hollar. 

But it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether the wooden O, as it 
was nicknamed in Shakespeare's 
“Henry V," was a circle or a poly- 
gon. 

The chaik-and-timber wall is 
believed to be an inner founda- 
tion of the first Globe, which 
bmned down after a cannon used 
in a prod uction of Shakespeare's 
“Henry VIII" set fire to the 
thatched roof of the gall eries. 

A brick wall to the east may be 
a gallery wall, and a more sub- 
stantial brick foundation to the 
west could be part of the second 
Globe. 

The archaeologists also discov- 
ered coins, tile fragments and, as 
at the Rose, the remains of hazel- 
nuts, thought to be die popcorn of 
the day. 


An auction of the possesions of 
the photographer Robert Man- 
pietborpe has garnered 52^67,77], 
almost doubling the predicted salt 
price, Christie’s auction house re- 
ported. Mapplethorpe's erotic pho- 
tographs have been at the center of 
a dispute over U.S. federal hading 
of the arts. 


Joe and Era Jagger, parents of 
Mick, were among 60,000 fans-at 
the recent Rolling Stones concert in 
New York. “I think he is wonder- 
ful" Eva said of her son, according 
to the New York Daily News. Eta 
after the show the couple were seen 

removing earplugs. - 


Whoopi Goldberg is about to be- 
come a grandmother — thank* to ■ 
her unmar ried 15-year-dd daugh- 
ter, Alexandria. “1 believe my first ; 
reaction was, 'Gee, I'm gang to - 
break your legs,’ " Goldberg said in 
a TV interview. She raised the pos- ' 
ability of abortion, but Alexandria 
told her that she had become preg- 
nant intentionally. “What a great i 
thing that die’s confident enough 
in me to tell me," Goldberg said. 

□ 


“Lighthouse II," a painting fay 
Sweden’s best-known playwright; 
August Strindberg, has set a Scan-, 
din avian price record, seffing -at 
auction in Stockholm for S2.44m5* 
lion. The work, painted in 190£ 
was bought by a Swedish art dealer. 
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AIDS SBO + free support group. 
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PO Bax 79, Guernsey, Charnel Is- 
lands. Tab (44 481 76421. Tetec 
4191619 PLACET G. Foe 0481 714034 


PARIS A SUBURBS 


4th, HE ST LOUS 

Sobfime opofmert, 2 bed rooms + 
mods room. mt e afta Y wnfte 1 
On 5eiM. Tel: 43.26-07.67 or 
4633X7 J3 or 4339.8001. 


16tfv HENRI MARTIN 

Scnerb pedoterrp, 105 Kuft, 
id floor, double recension, 

2 bedrooms, wary beoofifoi baftroom, 
mod's roam + rented porting. 


By Phone: Call your local IHT representative with your text. You will be informed of the cost 
immediately, and once prepayment is made your ad will appear within 48 hours. 

There are 25 letters, signs and spaces in the first line and 36 in the following lines. Minimum space is 
3 lines. No abbreviations accepted. 

Credit Cards: American Express, Diner's Club, Eurocard, Master Card, Access and Visa. 


11-0010 


000-8010 


HEAD OFFICE 


PARIS: Fa France and ofl countries 
not listed below: 181 Ay*. 
Chafetd^Gaulte. 92521 Nouffly 


Cedex. TeL 0)46 379381 (for 
Ossified oHyl U* 613895. Fx: 
4637 52 12. 


TURKEY: Ayazama, Saray Ar- 
kasi Sokdt 57/7 hfcrxit Be Ant, 
Istanbul. TeL 1494509. Fbt 
1495856. Tte 2638ft 
UNITED KINGDOM.- Classified 
Dept.. L.H.T., 63 long Acre, 
London, WC2E 9JH. T«l. : 
01 836 4802. Tl«, 262009. 
Fc 2402254 


COLUMBIA: John E Peal. Apcr- 

todoB91K.Cdle90.Nc.vr5l. 

Bogota. Co/umba. Uj 236 P - 


Bogota. Cotwnballj 236 97 47. 
25660 96. Thu 42072 |MI7A CO). 
de 

do Oca, Sen Jost. Tel. : 
1506) 2«M2. Tit: 1050 RACSA. 
Fae 231609 


INDIA: Bane D. Matty, Runny 
Matty Advwtwng Aapooete-SKr- 
mbad. 531 Jaivt-Jand*d Raid, 


BR. VIRGIN IS. 
1-800472-2881 


mgtonD.C 

Subtaipttan copes are now Hown t&- 

&Vt3l ^SStST” 1 

IntheU-SA, aH 
TOIXFRS 
1400482-2884 

In New York , cad 

(212] 7524890 


BUSINESS 


LONDON ADORES 
Mai, Phone, Fax, 
roam. Cal 01-49W 

S BON) SIRS'. 
Trie*. Coafaeuce 

19277x26269a 


HAMPTONS 

OHN ON SATURDAYS 
NEW ADORES 
86 Aw Itoa Hugo, Pods 16ft 

TH; 4553.25.25 



A WORLD 
OF JOB 

OPPORTUNITIES 


AWAITS YOU 
INSIDE TODAYS 
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READ OUR 

CARES 

OPPORTUNITIES 


LOW COST FIIGHTS 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Metungo. Bombay 400019. Inda 
Telj 77 02. Tte Ort-5171 
ADUN, nc 204 4973 or 204 9794, 
INDONESIA: Mi. Sasmiyara Sav 
moyo, PT NusaTrada Pratoma, 
G 004 Scbeng Merropo fae i 


NORTH AMERICA 


ECUADOR: Lmgi Lsntemo. Ixsn- 


0430-0010 


a write 

Wertmia» J Herdd Tribone 
850 Third Avenue 
New Ya*riY. 10022 
Trie* <27 175 
Fofc pi 25 7558785 



ACCESS VOYAGES. - 

One War barite 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


VriawW. 174. 1075 Of Anatanba 
Tefc 31J&6644444 Foe 6645354' 


terwoy Aoocadcs. Cocsionn, 
Go LIDA 9 de Ottafare lOPy 
Mean. P.O. Bw STOP Goqyo- 
jA Tel: 32 12 6& Tbc 3196 F& 
32 2274 


Hotel. Jctcn H Apus Sofitn H, 
Jdrorta TeL 375 366. The 
44555. 

JAPAN: Todajhi Mori, Medn 
Sctes Jcpcn Lie, Tomurocho 
Duilding, 3-3-14. Shiliibaihi. 
MrfffloV Tokyo 105. TeL 
5C4 1925. Tte 25666. Fie 595 
17 09. 

KOREA: Universal Publcotio ro 


ANDORRA: boo. S-L Amu Mr. 
Gudo Benni. Marketing Drtr.. 


Gudo Benni. Mark et ing Drtr.. 
Pta cd Rebes 10, 2a Andorro La 
Veffo. TeL: 21365-21614. Fte 


AUSTRIA & GERMANY: Said 
Xonrod. I.H.T.. Fried nchoT-cme 
15. D 6000 Frankfurt. Tel.; 
(M9172 47 55. Tim 416721. 
IHTD. Fsc 727310. 


NEW YORK: IHT. B50 Thrd Ave„ 
New York. N.Y. 10022. TeL 
212-752 3890. Toll free: 


B001 572 72 12 Tte 427 175. 
fte 21 2-755-8785 


BELGIUM t LUXEMBOURG: Ar- 
thur Meaner, c/o Imro. 57 rue 
J.B. Colyns. 1060 Bnttseh. TeL 
343.18.99. 343-1914. Tl* ; 
23922 MIA B. Fx. 3464J353. 


FLORHJA: Madut Made Inc. 
2170 W. 5to» Bead 434. Suite 
314, Longwood. R 32779. TeL 
W37) 369-8333. Fu (407) 869- 


MEXICO: tea Oseguera. Corn. 
muri cM onw bttanaaaxtes. teo 
Mama No. 19-2D4. Cd Cucuhm- 
mcc. D7. 06500, Mewca. TeL 
535 3164. Foe 703 31 34. 


fWLAND* 

9800-100-10 


LOS ANG&ES: Modal Medn, 
3301 Bcrhatt BM. Suite 20Q 


GREECE & CYPRUS: J.C Rennet 


LK_Anofles. Ca. 90068. Td^ 
CO 850 83 39. Tte, 65MH- 


wn. Rndaou 26, Alhere 10673. 
Tel.: 361B397/fc02421. Tte 
2183** eSGR-Fx 17249508. 

D84MARK: EM. Khtfaien Kattel- 
vtt] B, DK-7100 Cope nh agen, 
DermwtlL (01) 42 93 2T 


1850 83 39. Tte: 650-311- 
l Fx: 213-851-8537. 


PANAMA: The Otortared Mn> 
og w nerr Pubfeften Netonri: Inc 
PD. Ban 686*6. B Doroda TeL 
69 0975. fa* (507) 69 0580. 

P9U: Fernando Sartmerto, Aivo- 
rez Cokkron 155. Poo 2, Sen 
ls:dro, L:ma-27, Peru. Tel.- 
(5114) 417B52. T1*.: 20469 
GYDSA. F» 416 422 


Agency Ltd.. UPA Building. 
CrO Ben 1380. 54 Kya» 
Dong. Chon=no-ku. SEOUL 
TeL: 73476.1 T. Tbt: 28504 Ut€- 


FRANCE* 

19*-0011 





When in Rmw 
PALAZZO ALVHAMO 
Ltwtry mM house with lambed 
ft*, avaiafaie for 1 week md am 


tecmen 

00186 Rome. 


FINLAND: Pino Tommnrem. Oy 
Publisean AB. Frodrikinkntv 


SANI FRAjraSCO, CAUF.: Suite 
300, 729 Sarcoma Street, So: 
Francesco l Ca. 94111. Tal.: 
1415)362 03 39. Tx: 650-327- 
1375 MO JW. Fi: 415-362- 
5474. 


MIDDLE EAST 


BAHRAIN: Fenella Falnc 
P.O. Bar 10787. Mcnento. 
rain. TeL 270741. 


338. SF-001 20 HeWnte Finland. 
Tel.: 647411 Tte 12-iB14SlG- 
COSF. Fx: 64794ft 


MIDWEST: Modrin Mecfa Inc 
6B N. Michig an Are. suite 500 
Chtego. I 60611. TeL 312- 
751-307. Fax: 313751-2731. 


EGYPT: Lalo Ranom. 10 Gemot 
el Arab Mohoriesane. Cara, 
Egypt- TeL 34 99 838. Tte: 
21274 VIPCO UN. 


IRELAND: Noelle Campbell. 
Sharp. Irish Taller Pubfcemon. 
10 South WTCiwi Dufain 2. 
Tel.- 797600, Fx: 797621. 


SOUTH MIDWEST: Roy Mortem. 
AdOaftg 17 South Briar Hollow 
Lme. Gordo, Surte No. 10. 


I5RAEL- Dan Btrfich, 92 LWdan 
Street. P.O. Bax 11297, Tel 
Aw. TeL 45 55 59-'4S 91 37. 


Houston. TeL 1713)6279930. 
T« 91M81629^ Fx! 7136# 


JORDAN: Fpreuk Zoubi. A6ec5o 
Consultants. PO. Bw 811733. 
Am man, J ordon. TeL- 624430. 
Tte 22277 MKJ0. 


TeL: 73476.1 T. U* : 28504 UN- 
PUB. r-x: 739 0054. 

NEPAL Bteero Tirnbriia, Medio 
South Aw M., P.O. Ba. 3667, 
Neye Bateshwor. Kctfxnandu, 
NepcJ. 221-5^6. Tte 26061 
Fax.- 227 336. 

PMUPP4hffi5: Peter Capotodo, 
Mee5a Representonves me., Co- 
nntHon Hazo. Peseo de Rokos. 
Mcktm Metro Monil o. Tel.: 
§17.07.49, 817.05.32. Tlx.-. 
66112 MB PN. 

SINGAPORE, MALAYSIA, 
BRUNS: IX.T. Sugopore, 13^ 
Cecil Street. Cedi Surf. Smgo- 
pore 0106 Tal., («) 
Z23 64 73/9. Tte: 28749. 1 
Fx.- 224 15 66 

TAIWAN: Ye Cheng. ffOCH 


GERMANYfFRG 1 * 
0130-0010 


HONGKONG 

008-1111 


FOR SALE 

. BEWlim PAKBL 10^500, SOM. 
m H«4 b Sawie, 20 tire, from fa 
confer of Geneva In doted 15 evart- 
awri resdence eoder corctruefion. Ex- 
cefari Htrestme nL Price to bs dtead 
TeL Fmee 50 36 76 90 l 


PARIS AREA 


PRESTIGIOUS 


ITALY 1 ’ 

172-1011 


JAPAN* 

0039-111 


ft 

75244 Z5- Tte 1 1887 EPQOL 


KUWAIT: Wendy Ifaid. P.O. Bax 
22462, Sate 13085. TeL 252 


MILAN: G«m Saddu. Vta Ccv 
solo. 6 Micro 20122 Italy. Trij 
5462573. Tte (43 334494 (IN- 
TADVIl. Fax: M6-2S71 


HAWM: Carol O'Day. 3615 
Harxtng Arenue. Suite 402, Ho- 
nolulu, HI $6B16. Tel.: 
raw 735-1188. Fit; (808)737- 


22462, Sate 13085. Telj 252 
3485 Tte 23396. Foe 245 2469. 


LEBANON: WaSd Acri Tamam. 
P.O. Box 11-688. Bem/t. 7eL- 
Mamra Office, 341457. Tte 
42244 LL 


7S2AA2L Tte 1 1887 EPOCH. 
Fox: 7B1 43 0ft 

THAILAND: Yvrei Van Outrire 
So icpmL Building, 176l ffcor. 
163 Asoke Rood Sangkok 
101ia TteJcnd. Tri.- 258 * 44. 
Tte- 20666 SAJAPAtC TH 
Fx- (2) 258 8010. 


NEIHBRLAND5 4 
06*-O22-9l 1 1 


WW ZEALAND 
000-911 


TADVI). Fax: S46JS71 
NETHERLANDS: Matthew 
Greene. 174. Van Breretttxe 
rft - 1(^1 ZK Amsterdam. TeL: 
p2^7307y, Fcr 6Z7. 

NORWAY: Finn lsdaW. P.O. Bao> 
115 Porods. Bergen, Norway. 
Tel.: 91 30 70. tlx.: 42925 
(Pubis NJ, Fx; 913072. 

PORTUGAL Mariana Invert*. 
P.O. Bax TC81 . 2775 Pcxedo, 
Lsban, Portugal, 

Tel.: (351-11 » 72 P3. 

Tte 66885 lNTBIO P 
Fax: 2477352 


TORONTO-. Terry Gnmne. Globe 
Metfia Infernotiond. 446 front 
Street, West Toronto. Ontario 
Canada. M5v 2S*>. Tal • 


NORTH YEMS4: Shoqy Lugman. 

P.O. Box 864, Scnc a, Yemen 
Arab Repubfic Tefj 272672 
Tte 2606. Ftsu 274129. 


AUSTRALIA 


Barbara Freling 

24, 16 et 6, place Venddtne 
75001 Paris 
Fax 40 15 90 II 


fWKIRAUrr OF MONACO 


COMMERCIAL/OFFKE SPACE for 
h* "i w career of Monaco. hfco% 
gLad^pjbna mmiablB. 560 sepn. on 

Price FF2ft00M0Q. 


OMAN: Mr. Trevor de Monte, 
Manager Asha Advenumg 
Ageney. / 5 Muttrah Business 
Datria, PO BOX 4275, Buwi. 
SULTANATE OF OMAN TeL 
708049. Tlx: 3045. Fox: 706256. 


MELBOURNE: Brenden GuBer, 
Havre & GuSfer Phr. Lti, 1, 
Fcwtare St. KSda 31 82, Austro- 
Ba TeL (613)52 53244. 

F* {613)525 3272 


NORWAY* 

050-12-011 


4-ROOM APAR TMB ir it quiet green 
area Swaming pad far in by own- 
ers. Yacht moonag next to brid^a. Top 

qwAy fmfa in nm condtkxL 
Phw fWtWyBO foiaW 

nogreKtale 


For fui 4 w dote*, pleare mn Axti 

B.I.A.I. 


NEW ZEALAND 


LA71N AMERICA 


ARGENTINA, PARAGUAY, 


QATAR: Adel Sutton, Don a Pub - 
fc fetafterc. P.O. Sos & 77 , 
Doha. Qatar. Tel.- 41*535/ 
411177. Fxdl-41Z727. 


URUGUAY; Iris Poro£ V»- 
monta 682 DEP 3D, 1 M But- 
nen Am. Tel- 31^3331. Tte. 
990C8OOTH AR. 


SWEDEN: Karin Hertdghl, lodu- 
goardsveaen 24. 5-1 8333 Taby- 
Stadthalm Sweden. TeL (08) 
7920949. Fcm [08} 7920949. 


SAUDI ARABIA: Food Buslwok 
Adwrtang. P.O Box 5791. 
Jedtfch. Te(.: 667-1500. 

Tte 403331 COLORS. 


NEW ZEALAND.- Anthony 
Banes, Podfc Bwtfcisi, 12/- 
129 Homan Sheet. Audfarf, 
Ni TeL- 775.13U. Tte 2553. 
[Pubic triex Booth: miSc a re 
name - address on tte) 
34740. 


020-795-611 


7, Anufa Papafans 
MC 98000 MonSro 
J* ® 93 50 19 32 
Foe {$92 0591 55 


I • ; rTTl Vl*j - 1 it— F 


046 - 05-0011 


SPAIN: Alfrado UrtWf Sar- 
nxento. Iberia Mst 1. 6 D, Pe- 
dro Team ft Madr id 28020. 
Tri.- 55533 06/555 2B 91. Tte- 
47747 SUVA E F» 597 05 60. 


BOLIVIA: Maatafc B Z-way, 
Genred Mcraw. Tet Services 
SRL Caffla la 8oWa 

Td.^00991-2) 359842/^58130. 
Fbxi 0059 1-2) 358293. Tte X52 
(TESTBBV). 


UAL: Ravmdns Roe. Pan Grif 
PtiMicry P.O. Bax 3294, DubaL 
Tel.: 224161/22416^. Tl». ; 
45884 PANCO EM. Fax- 
229154. 


FAR EAST 


K04YA ft THE SEYCHELLES: Ja- 
net L a fcrup i. TechnocraB Ltd, 
Arcade Howe, Sid Floor, Fftjr. 
anga Hoad. P.O. Sex <2627 
Narob. Kenya. T«L751561. 
Tte 25997. Fox: 740524. 




BRAZIL Gabriel Pew de Car- 


SWITZBOAND: MertmU WaL 
te. 21 Are. de* Dteenw, CH- 


vdho, Vertuta Bo Reprasesv 
ta^fles LIDA Rua Jardhr. Bo- 
toiwo, 114 - Bo de Ja n e ir o. RJ 
Cff 22461. TeL 247-7016. Tte 
2139986. Fx; 2468787. 


1009 PuBy. 5risse. Trij 41. 
2! 2830 21. Fx: 41-21283091. 


21 2S 30 21. Fx.- 41-21283 
SCOTLAND. Mr. Vincent Ti 


HO ASIA.: HONG KONG I.H.T.: 
Mdoysa Bldg., 7rh Flocr, £C 


Gkjucmtar Road, Hong Kora. 
TeL 15)8610616. Tte 61 lm 
' 1) M61 3073. 


TWflSA: Abddmahk fterrabah. 
Sex*# fcbdt. 7 rue de r Alfce- 
hon Arana Suptrieure. 2080 
»u™, Tunisia TeL 710 797. 



















'jj iiTyV , * t MBm 


T< ■'i 


'.1 

Wwl-- 



"rl ' ^rj-t 3:^ 
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AUTO SERVICES 


CAJU88EAN: Moddn Media Inc. 
2170 W. Stow Roo d 434. Suite 
314, LongMood, R. 3277#. TeL: 
m 869-8338. Fx. [407) 869- 


OfflNA: Mr. Stephen Hriton. Ste- 
phen Hutton J As, Ud. !406 
Trie Centre 287-299 Queen's 


Trie Centre, 287-299 Queen's 
Hi Central. Hong Kona Tri_- 
015 26 00. Tbt: 77482. Fa*.- 423 

m 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 

M»pe Ogtfvv. M orate Ogjh? 

fw I UtL P.O.Tkw 




UOfll FIATS nreme? Fret iddim 

SSSJ 3HI UK. lei 0T4045011 fa ffl. 
84®913, Wenmdn anScra 




J30351. B rya nn tcri 2S21. TeL 
26.144S. Tte 4 21059. Fens 
706 34 46. 






A JOB IN UC7 Y«r CV - A MAHyk 
gqqg prefa dwrefly produced 
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FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIES 





























































